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STATE, REGIONAL AND LOCAL 
PERSPECTIVES ON GLOBAL WARMING 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 406, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Barbara A. Boxer (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Boxer, Inhofe, Voinovich, Lautenberg, Clinton, 
Cardin, Sanders, Klobuchar, Whitehouse, Craig, Thomas and Bond. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA BOXER, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Senator Boxer. Good morning. The committee will come to order. 

Today’s hearing is about State, regional and local approaches to 
global warming. We have wonderful witnesses today who can real- 
ly, I think, help us as we grapple with these issues. I do want to 
welcome all of our witnesses, including the good Governor, former 
Senator Jon Corzine, a former member of this committee. 

I also particularly want to welcome the two members of the Cali- 
fornia State legislature. I never know in which order to introduce 
you, because to me you are partners and you are equals. I am very 
proud that Don Perata is here. President pro tern of the California 
State Senate and Speaker of the Assembly, Mr. Fabian Nunez. 

I also want to welcome Mayor Nickels, from Seattle, and the 
Mayor of Des Moines, lA, Frank Cownie. In addition, I want to wel- 
come State Representative Dennis Adkins of Oklahoma. Welcome, 
sir. State Senator Ted Harvey of Colorado, welcome, sir. And 
Mayor Richard Homrighausen of Dover, OH. Are you here? He is 
on the way. 

Let me say that we will have a more formal introduction of Gov- 
ernor Corzine by Senator Lautenberg and hopefully by Senator 
Menendez if he arrives on time. 

Every day we learn more about how global warming is threat- 
ening the well-being of the plant. Just a few weeks ago, the Inter- 
Governmental Panel on Climate Change released its report, which 
makes it clear that global warming is happening now and there is 
a 90 percent certainty humans are causing most of the warming. 
Just yesterday, I was at a press conference with Senator Bingaman 
and former Senator Tim Worth to discuss this latest report Con- 
fronting Climate Change: Avoiding the Unmanageable and Man- 
aging the Unavoidable. It is another United Nations report by the 
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United Nations Foundation, the Scientific Research Society. So yet 
more and more studies are coming in on this. 

The warming could have enormous consequences for mankind. 
Left unchecked, global warming will lead to increased extreme 
weather events, to sea level rises, to more floods and hurricanes 
and to change in our weather patterns that could reduce our water 
supplies. These are but a few of the effects that global warming 
will have on our States and cities in the years to come unless we 
act. 

Today’s hearing is about those States, regions and cities that al- 
ready recognize these facts and have taken strong, bipartisan ac- 
tion to help stop global warming. In my opinion, they are leading 
the way for the rest of the Nation. They understand what is at 
stake for our future and for our grandkids and their kids. They are 
sending us a signal that we must heed. 

I want to show you a map. It shows you that 29 States already 
have some form of climate action plan. Senator Inhofe, I wanted to 
call this to your attention to show you that 29 States already have 
some form of a climate action plan. These 29 States have a com- 
bined population of nearly 180 million people. Fourteen of the 
twenty-nine States shown in yellow have set greenhouse gas reduc- 
tion targets. Eight northeastern States, including New Jersey, have 
agreed to reduce emissions from powerplants through the regional 
greenhouse gas initiatives. More States, such as Maryland, are ex- 
pected to join in this effort. 

On Monday, California, Arizona, Oregon, Washington and New 
Mexico announced a regional initiative to address global warming. 
It is only a matter of time before more States follow. I am espe- 
cially proud of my State, California, which enacted A.B. 32, the Na- 
tion’s first economy-wide global warming bill, authored by State 
Assembly Speaker Nunez, who is here today. Under the leadership 
of State Senate President pro tern Perata, California has also set 
strong emission standards for new electricity generation. 

Now, I met yesterday with Governor Schwarzenegger. We had a 
terrific meeting. He again continued to speak out for us to pay at- 
tention to this issue. I am going to ask unanimous consent to place 
the letter that he wrote to me for today’s hearing into the record. 
So without objection, it will be done. 

[The referenced material follows:] 
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February 28, 2007 


The Honorable Barbara Boxer- 
Chair 

Committee on Environment and Public Works 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Boxer, 

Thank you for allowing me to provide this wriuen stateiricnt to the Senate Committee on 
Environment and Public Works fur its very important hearing on State and Local Perspectives on 
Global Warming. ] regret that my schedule does not permit me to testify in person. 

1 applaud your leadership on global climate change, and look forward to working with you, with 
mcaibcrs of the Committee, and with other members of the United State.s Senate and House of 
Representatives to find solutions to this important problem. 

Global climate change is one of the most critical environmental and political challenges of our 
time. The debate is over, the science is in, and the time to act is now. Only by putting aside our 
political differences and bringing all parties and stakeholders together w'ill we truly be able to 
confront this crisis. 

California has a history of finding innovative and effective solulions ro important problems. In 
the area of energy efficiency, while the rest of the United States has experienced a 50 percent 
increase in per capita energy consumption over the past thirty years, CaJifomia has kept its per 
capita consumption flat. Our state has achieved this while experiencing record economic- 
growth. We have done so through government policies that set aggressive targets for efficiency, 
and then allow the creativity of the market to meet those targets. California is bringing this same 
leadership and approach to the fight against global climate change. 

As you know, last year in California tve developed the world' s most comprehensive approach to 
reducing greenhouse gas emissions. By enacting the landmai'k Global Warming Solutions Act, 
California put itself on a path to reduce greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 levels by 2020. This 
law will achieve a 25 percent reduction from today's emissions levels through regulation, best 
management practices, incentives and market-based compUaiice mechanisms. 
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The Honorable Barbara Boxer 
February 28, 2007 
Page 2 

It is essential that we eoiittnue to develop market-based approaches to reducing carbon 
emissions, I urge Cttngress to develop a national market-based cap and trade program that helps 
solve this growing threat to our planet and builds a forward-looking economic sector for our 
nation. This approach haittcsses the power of the marketplace hy giving financial value lo 
carbon allowances and creating a financial incentive for emissions reductions. 

In California, we are continuing to develop comprehensive sirategies to address the problem. 

One recent example is the Low Carhoti Fuel Standard, which I enacted by E,xectitive Order 
earlier this year. The Low Carbon Fuel Standard will reduce California’s dependence on oil and 
reduce our greenhouse gas emi,ssions from transportation, 1 urge Congre.ss to adopt a national 
Low Carbon Fuel Standard. Reliance on one resource to fuel our economy is unsustainable and 
is a risk to our nation’s energy security. Today, the United States and California are dependent 
on oil for 97 percent and 96 percent of our respective transportation fuel needs. Moreover, 
transportation is the top .source of greenhouse gases in California and the second largest source in 
the nation, A national Low Carbon Fuel Standard would help break oiir uniiealthy dependence 
on foreign oil and dramatically improve otir environment. 

During British Prime Minister Tony Blair’s vi.sil to California for our climate change summit last 
year, he spoke to me about the importance of individual U.S, stales showing leadership to 
counteract the perception that Americans ate not willing lo join the climate change fight. L,ess 
than a year later, stales are taking action on climate change. As one example, I signed an 
agreement earlier this week vvith four other western governors that commits niir states to 
developing a regional reduction target for greenhouse gas emissions, and a market for achieving 
that reduction target. 

State efforts like California’s Global Wanning Solutions Act. its Low Carbon Fuel Standard, and 
the live-state agreement lo address carbon emissions not only make a difference in fighting 
global climate change, hut also demonstrate the strong popular .support for action that exists 
throughout the country. These efforts send a powerful message to the federal government and to 
the world, and they help our nation both recognize what mu.st be done to confront the climate 
crisis and find the political will to do so. Because state initiatives have, and continue, to play 
such a critical role in advancing the tight again.st global climate change. 1 trust that whatever 
worit Congress does on this issue will recognize and support - and not impede tho.se important 
state efforts. 

1 know that you and members of your Committee have long been on the front lines of the fight 
against global climate change. Thank you for your continued efforts to highlight tlie importance 
of this issue, and to seek real and lasting solutions. I hope that you will never hesitate to call on 
me as you move forward vvidt this important work. 


Sincerely, 



Arnold Schwarzenegger 
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Senator Boxer. I will just read simply one paragraph: “Global 
climate change is one of the most critical environmental and polit- 
ical challenges of our time. The debate is over, the science is in, 
and the time to act is now. Only by putting aside our political dif- 
ferences and bringing all parties and stakeholders together will we 
truly be able to confront this crisis.” I thank the Governor for this 
letter. 

Governor Corzine’s recent executive order requires New Jersey to 
reduce its emissions to 1990 levels by 2020 and by 80 percent from 
current levels by 2050. I commend his leadership. 

Our cities have also taken action. Led by Seattle Mayor Nickels, 
a bipartisan group of 407 mayors, representing over 59 million peo- 
ple, have signed onto the Climate Protection Agreement. Finally, 
Mayor Cownie will tell us about the actions he is taking in Des 
Moines to help his city and his actions take action to fight global 
warming. They are fueling their fleets with ethanol and biodiesel, 
they are building more bike paths in Des Moines, they are encour- 
aging their citizens to use compact fluorescent light bulbs. 

Now, these may seem like very small things. But in the end, they 
add up. People everywhere are waking up to the reality of global 
warming. Earlier this week, the investment community announced 
plans to take over a major Texas utility and to scrap its plans to 
build 11 new coal-fired powerplants. That decision took heed of the 
editorial that Senator Bingaman and I wrote, which made clear 
that permits for such plants to emit greenhouse gases would not 
be granted for free. The days when investors could ignore the possi- 
bility of greenhouse gas limits are coming to a close. 

There is increasing bipartisan consensus that we need to move 
now to limit emissions. The States and cities that we will hear 
from today are leading the charge. I am an optimist, and like the 
States and cities who are taking action today, I believe we can 
solve this problem, and in doing so, we will be better for it in every 
single way. I look forward to hearing all of the witnesses’ testimony 
on this issue today. 

It is my pleasure to call on the Ranking Member, Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. You 
mentioned a couple of things, some comments in your opening 
statement. As far as the TXU is concerned, that is a huge success 
that you guys have had in what I call divide and conquer, to be 
able to get the natural gas people and the nuclear people to realize 
how much money they can make by shutting down coal-fired 
plants. It is something perhaps the board of directors had a lot of 
pressure in getting them to do. 

As far as the IPCC fourth assessment is concerned, the inter- 
esting thing about this is, first of all, as we have said before, this 
is not any kind of a science report, this is a summary for policy- 
makers. It has nothing to do with science. At the same time, the 
United Nations came out by reducing man’s contribution by 25 per- 
cent. That is huge. And reducing the anticipated sea level by one- 
half and also coming out with a statement that livestock emissions 
are greater than man emissions and even the transportation sector. 
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But we have an honest difference of opinion, and it will surprise 
a lot of people to know that we agree on a lot of things, such as 
the WRDA bill coming up that everyone in this room is very much 
concerned about today. We will be discussing the State perspectives 
on climate change. I would say to my friend. Governor Corzine, I 
used to say, and I am sure that Senator Voinovich would probably 
agree with me, with his background, I tell my fellow Senators 
sometimes, I know what a hard job is, I have been a mayor of a 
major city. The same thing is true with being Governor of a State. 
So I recognize you have a hard job right now. 

We are discussing, as you know, the States are, I consider to be 
50 laboratories in this Country, each one taking a unique policy 
pathway forward. In doing so, the experiments give Federal policy- 
makers examples of what policies work, what policies don’t work. 
And of course, the Federal Government also has examples of failed 
ideas it should avoid repeating at all costs. Cap and trade ranks 
high among these. 

Multiple approaches have been taken that purport to address cli- 
mate change. Some States have clean coal R&D programs. Others 
have tax credits for renewable energy and/or hybrid cars. Still oth- 
ers have renewable portfolio standards. Most of these States have 
taken a pragmatic approach that recognizes the uniqueness of their 
circumstances. A group of northeastern States and California have 
enacted cap and trade programs to reduce emissions. Additionally, 
four Governors have pledged to come up with plans to reduce emis- 
sions. Today we hear how ambitious and important they are and 
what they plan to accomplish. 

But these programs haven’t accomplished anything so far. They 
are simply open promises that won’t be kept and denials about 
costs that will surely be paid. 

California is a good example of an empty promise. It passed a 
law bringing emissions back to the 1990 levels by 2020. This base- 
line was not chosen arbitrarily, but to support the Kyoto Protocol, 
which also uses 1990 baseline. Since Kyoto is the only cap and 
trade program that is underway, I think it is worth asking, how 
well has that worked? Of the 15 western European countries that 
have signed onto Kyoto, and have ratified it, only 2 will meet their 
targets, that is Sweden and Britain. Great Britain only because it 
eliminated its coal industry in the early 1990s. 

Like most signatories, Canada and Japan won’t meet their tar- 
gets. The simple fact is that the United States has spent more Fed- 
eral dollars on basic science as well as research and development 
and done more to reduce our emissions rate than Europe has since 
2000. It is interesting, we have actually reduced our emission rates 
more in the United States than western Europe has. One thing, as 
long as we are talking about Canada, it is very interesting, even 
though they were one of the first ones to sign on, to ratify the 
Kyoto Treaty, the 60 scientists that advised the Canadians are now 
petitioning Prime Minister Harper to withdraw, saying that “If we 
had known 10 years ago what we know today, we would not have 
been a part of Kyoto.” 

The simple fact is, jobs are fleeing the European Union because 
of its experiment into cap and trade. China, wMch will become the 
world’s biggest emitter of greenhouses in 2009 and India and other 
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developing nations will never sign on. As the Deputy Director Gen- 
eral of China’s Office of Global Environmental Affairs said in Octo- 
ber, “you cannot tell people who are struggling to earn enough to 
eat that they need to reduce their emissions.” That is why Cali- 
fornia and the RGGI programs, I believe, will fail. Although each 
of these regions has yet to pay the cost, there will be costs and jobs 
will flee these States. Cost will go up and purchase power will de- 
cline. 

In RGGI States, for instance, the Charles River and Associates, 
the CRA estimate, estimated a similar proposal which would cost 
the region some 18,000 jobs in 2010. Electricity prices, according to 
them, this is CRA, will rise by 9 percent, hitting the elderly and 
the poor the hardest. The poor are having to shoulder the increased 
burden of more than double that of the rich, due to the cost of en- 
ergy. Similarly, purchasing power would decline by $270 per fam- 
ily- 

It is interesting that this is based on this reduced program, while 
the Wharton Econometric Survey uses figures 10 times greater, the 
average family of four, costing them in what we would refer to as 
a tax increase, some $2,750 a year. So let’s be honest about these 
programs and their companion proposals are here in Congress. 
They are the biggest tax increases in history. In fact, they are 
worse than taxes, because they will cost more and be less effective. 

The only reason the alarmists have not proposed an outright tax 
yet is that they know it will be more difficult to reward the climate 
profiteers supporting them in their efforts, such as we witnessed 
down in TXU only in the last few weeks. 

So I would simply say in closing that I find it ironic that 
deliverables are so openly crafting programs to directly benefit 
powerful corporations and interest groups at the expense of the 
poor, the elderly, the fixed income and the working class. Thank 
you. Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the 
State of Oklahoma 

Thank you for holding this hearing, Madame Chairman. 

Today we are discussing State perspectives on climate change. As you know, the 
States are 50 laboratories of this country — each taking a unique policy pathway for- 
ward. In doing so, the experiments give Federal policymakers examples of what poli- 
cies work. Of course, the Federal Government also has examples of failed ideas it 
should avoid repeating at all costs — cap and trade ranks high among these. 

Multiple approaches have been taken that purport to address climate change. 
Some States have clean coal R&D programs, others have tax credits for renewable 
energy or hybrid cars, and still others have renewable portfolio standards. Most of 
these States have taken a pragmatic approach that recognizes the uniqueness of 
their circumstances. 

A group of Northeastern States and California have enacted cap and trade pro- 
grams to reduce emissions. Additionally, four Governors have joined Governor 
Schwarzenegger in pledging to come up with plans to reduce emissions. Today we 
will hear how ambitious and important they are, and what they plan to accomplish. 
But these programs haven’t accomplished anything. They are simply empty prom- 
ises that won’t be kept and denials about costs that will surely be paid. 

California is a good example of an empty promise — it passed a law brinpng emis- 
sions back to 1990 levels by 2020. This baseline was not chosen arbitrarily, but to 
support the Kyoto Protocol, which also uses a 1990 baseline. Since Kyoto is the only 
cap and trade program that is under way, it’s worth asking — how well is that pro- 
gram working? 
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Of the 15 original EU countries, only two will meet their targets — Sweden and 
Britain, and Britain only because it eliminated its coal industry in the early 90s. 
And like most signatories, Canada and Japan won’t meet their targets either. The 
simple fact is that the United States has spent more Federal dollars on basic 
science, as well as research and development, and done more to reduce our emis- 
sions rate than Europe since 2000. How did we do that? — By rejecting Kyoto’s cap 
and trade approach. 

The simple fact is jobs are fleeing the EU because of its experiment into cap and 
trade. And China — which will become the world’s biggest emitter of greenhouse 
gases in 2009 — and India and other developing nations will never sign on. As Lu 
Xuedu, Deputy Director General of China’s Office of Global Environmental Affairs, 
said in October: “You cannot tell people who are struggling to earn enough to eat 
that they need to reduce their emissions.” 

That is why the California and RGGI programs will fail. Although each of these 
regions has yet to pay the costs, there will be costs. Jobs will flee these States, costs 
will go up and purchasing power will decline. 

In the RGGI States, for instance, Charles River Associates estimated a similar 
proposal would cost the region 18,000 jobs in 2010. Electricity prices would rise 9 
percent, hitting the elderly and poor the hardest, with the poor having to shoulder 
an increased burden more than double that of the rich due to the costs of energy. 
Similarly, purchasing power would decline $270 per family in 2010 and worsen an- 
nually. 

California will fare as badly. While the program they plan to implement the law 
is so uncertain economic modeling is difficult, the targets and timing suggest that 
the Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates Kyoto Protocol study is useful. 
That study found California would see its economy decline by about 1 percent and 
278,000 jobs. 

Let’s be honest about what these programs and their companion proposals here 
in Congress really are — they are the biggest tax increase in U.S. history. In fact, 
they are worse than taxes because they will cost more and be less effective. And 
the only reason the alarmists have not proposed an outright tax yet is they know 
it will be more difficult to reward the climate profiteers supporting them in their 
efforts. 

In closing, I will simply say that I find it ironic that the liberals are so openly 
crafting programs to directly benefit powerful corporations and interest groups at 
the expense of the poor, elderly and working class. 

Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. I am a bit speechless after that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Boxer. I would like to put in the record the list of bipar- 
tisan elected officials who have attacked this issue and include 
Democrat and Republican Governors. So I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to place this in the record, showing the bipartisan 
list of officials who have taken action. 

[The referenced material follows:] 
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Stale and Regional initiatives 

Bipartisan list ofgovernorvS who have taken action to address global warming. 

• New England Governors’ Initiative: In 2001, the New England Governors Conference and Eastern 
Canadian Premiers set a goal of reducing greenhouse ga.s aiiksions levels to: 

- 1900 levels by 2010 - States: C”l', MA, Rl, VT, ME, and N!I 

- at least 1 0% below 1 990 levels by 2020 - Gov: Rowland (R-Ci), Swift (R-M A), Almond 

- 75-859^ over the iong-lcrm and Gov. King (l-ME). 

• NY: in 2002, Gov. Palaki's (R) state encigy plan adopted a goal of reducing emissions to: 

- 5% below 1990 levels by 2010 - 1 08"<i below 1 990 levels by 2020 

• Rj; In 2002. Gov. Almond’s (R) slate agencies accepted a goal of reducing emissions levels to: 

- 1 990 levels by 2010 - at least ! 0% below 1 990 levels by 2020 

• VT: In 2003, Gov. Douglas’s (R) execulive order adopted the goal ol'reducing emissions So: 

- 25% below 1990 levels by 2012 - 75% below 1990 levels by 2050 

- 50% below 1 990 levels by 2028 

• MA: In 2004, Gov. Romney (R) set .state goats to reduce greenhouse g,as emissions to: 

" 1990 icvels by 2010 - 75-85% below 2004 levels in the longterm 

- 10% below 1990 Icvels by 2020 

• CT: In 2004, Governor Kell's (R) signed a bill that set goals to reduce emissions lo: 

- 1 990 levels bv 20 1 0 - 75% below 200 1 levels in the long term 

- 10% below 1990 levels by 2020 

• OK: In 2005, Gov, Kulongoski (D) adopted goals lo reduce emissions to: 

- 1 990 levels by 2010 - at least 75% below 1990 tevois by 2050 

- 1 0% below 1 990 levels by 2020 

• Mid-West Gpeenhuusc Gas Kegistry: In 2005, environmental agencies for six states began effort-s 
to create a voUmlary greenhouse gas registry. 

- States: IN, MN, OH, WS. VII, IE, and lA. Taft (R-OM), Doyle {D- WS), Idiagojevich (0- 

- tiov: Daniels (R-IN), f’awienty (R-MN), IL), and Granholm (D-MI). 

• AZ; In 2000, Oov, Napoiitiino ID) signed an executive order setting a goal of reducing emissions to: 

- .2000 !evcl.s by 2020 - SIK-i, below 2000 Icvels by 2040 

• NM; In 2006, Oov. Richardson (D) signed an c.xccinivc order selling a goal ofrcdticing eTnissioms to: 

- 3000 levels by 2012 - 75% below 2000 levels by 2050 

- 10% below 2000 levels by 2020 

• MA: In 2006, Gov. Romney (R| created regulations limiting emissions from power plants. 

• IL: In 2007, Gov. Blagojevich (D) announced a goal of reducing emissions to: 

- 1990 levels by 2020 - (lOV* Wow 1990 levels by 20.50 

• W.A: In 2007. Gov. Gregoire (D) signed an executive order setting a goal of reducing emission lo: 

- 1990 levels by 2020 - 50% below 1990 Icvels by 2050 

- 25% below 1 990 levels by 2035 
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Senator Boxer. I also would like to ask unanimous consent that 
I be able to place into the record a statement from the European 
Union which says they are on track to meet their Kyoto commit- 
ment. It is a letter to me on that point. 

[The referenced material follows:] 
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*** EUROPEAN UNION 

☆ ☆ 

* * DELEGATION OFTHE EUROPEAN COMMISSION 


Head of Delegation 


1 FEB 2' 2 2007 


The Honorable Barbara Boxer 

Chairman, Committee on Environment and Public Works 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Dear Madame Chairman, 

In recent publications in tlic media and in statements by U.S. Administration officials as well 
as at the Hearing on the U,S. Climate Action Partnership report, which you organized in the 
Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works on February 13, 2007, incorrect or 
incomplete information has been presented about the European Union (KU) climate policy. In 
particular, this concerns the EU's achievements to date by comparison to achievements in the 
U.S., and whether the EU will meet its obligation under the Kyoto Protocol, which is to 
reduce its emissions by 8% by 2012. 

This letter is intended to put the facts before you'. 

To start I would like to address one major misunderstanding in the discussions in the U.S.: 
we hear statements such as those from Senator Inhofe that only a few EU countries are on 
target to meet their Kyoto obligations and that other EU members will fail to do so, thus 
implying that the EU will not meet its Kyoto obligations. That is not correct. The EU is on 
track to meet its Kyoto commitment. 

Of course, the performances of individual EU member states vary, but under the Kyoto 
Protocol, it is the 15 countries that were EU Member States when the Kyoto Protocol was 
signed in 1997 (EU-15) that have a Joint commitment to reduce emissions by 8% by 2012 . 
Individual EU-i5 Member States do also have individual targets but these are EU internal 
targets in the framework of our Joint commitment, 'fhis joint commilment allows some EU 
countries to increase their emissions, while others reduce theirs significanlly. Hie 
contributions of each Member State to achieving the 8% reduction are set down in EU law 
and arc legally binding. It is thus inappropriate to assess the EU's overall performance on the 
basis of the perfonnance of a few individual Member States. If the U.S, ratified the Kyoto 
Protocol with its foreseen 7% reduction target, 1 doubt if the U S. would agree that its overall 
performance should be assessed by focusing on a few individual states rather than the overall 
U.S. performance. 


' See also the 200* Proip'ess Report COM{2006)658 al 
hUDt'/ec.eurooa.eu/environmenVoiiinaL'pdl'kvoloreptirt en .;idf 

" Since 2004, 1 2 new countries have become members of the EU, niosl rcccnlly Bulgaria anil Rouiania in 
January 2007. Tcri of these twelve have Kyoto targets ranging between -6 and -S% reductions on i 990 levels. 
Cyprus and Malta do no have targets. 


2300 M Streat NW Washington, DC 20037-1 434 Tstephons: (202) 862-9500 / Fax: (202) 429-176S 
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Ifi the year 2000, the 15 EU Member States had stabilized greenhouse gas emissions at 1990 
level and by 2004 they had reduced their emissions by 0,8% compared to 1 990. 

In the U.S., emissions grew by 15.8% between 1990 and 2004. The U.S. still lags far behind 
the EU which has seen its economy grow with a far lesser effect in terms of emissions. 

Between 1990 and 2002, greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions per unit of GDP decreased 
proportionately more in the EU than they did in the U.S., although they were at similar levels 
hack in 1990. It seems that despite its improvement in recent years, the U.S, is not fully 
exploiting its potential for emission reductions. 

When examining other important indicators such as energy use per capita or GHG emissions 
per capita which take into account the significant population increase in the U,S. in recent 
years the energy use and GHG emission figures for the U.S. have remained almost double of 
what they are for the EU. Increasing energy efficiency would decrease GHG emissions whilst 
reducing fuel imports, 

7'he 2000-2004 time period 

During the period 2000-2004, recently chosen as a reference period by the LJ.S. 
Administration, emissions in the U.S. grew more slowly than in the EU. However, in 
absolute terms the U.S. increase in GHG over that period was still more than in any other 
country in the world or than the EU as a whole (US; 29 million tonnes of COs, EU-27: jtl.st 
under 2 1 million tonnes of COj). 

The selection of the limited 2000-2004 period for comparison of progress in reducing GHG 
emissions is far from representative. It is the longer term that is relevant in tenns of 
successfully addressing climate change. The chart below, based on official UNFCCC data, 
shows how US and EU emis.sions have evolved and are projected to evolve between 1990 and 
2010. 
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Total actual and projected emicclona 13^^2010 
{without ^ana■y«e, ?Kid-u*e change and lorealn/ (LULU^JI 


hHp:^<un!m:.siVn8livnal tftt>ow/Brm(*!j_iii'oJw«o(»toure'i<>«ij»<»(i«odi«_iiifc>**4^oinfll»WB«rM.i*P 

bfl(i:^iun4’cwJinmisahnee[)UoiJiKK'3rMtiaiMstt^«4'0_;wacaaen.Wr/ixir<H4]iiaSon/p(iHnr_^_dalB_wd&.E«r 



ZlP<u!«ik>"« tel »• tijjA Mt ii-<s«*uf6ir 

3^0 rapi 416^1 lb* n:«-p«H tn tba ZCrM^QtS 

4lCi‘a»4 im <nnaae<4 tb* prgjgcbn ««ni««-4naien« 


Furttiermore, despite the developments in relative GHQ emissions trends in the U,S. over the 
last couple of years, the future is tiot promising, By 2010, emissions in the U.S, are projected 
to be 32.4% above 1990 levels. 

In contrast, the action taken at the EU level and currently under implementation at the 
national Member State level, is projected to result in an absolute reduction in emissions of 
1 0.8 % from the base year 1990 by 2010 across the 25 Member States and by 8% for tlie EU- 
15 when existing (0.6%) and additional measures (4%) as well as the use of Kyoto 
mechanisms (2.6%) and carbon sinks (0.8%) are taken into account. 

Amongst other measures such as a wide range of energy efficiency, renewable energy targets, 
vehicle emission and fuel standards to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, the EU has 
introduced a EU-wide cap and trade .system which provides industry with the necessary 
(financial) incentives to take action and innovate in the most cost effective way. 

The EU Emission Trading System (ETS) started January 1, 2005 for a three year pilot phase. 
Currently, it involves more than 10,000 companies, covering around 2 billion tonnes of COj 
emissions (half of EU’s total CO 2 emfesions) with transactions valued at $ 19 billion in 2006. 
Emissions trading has two main advantages: it introduces ciimatc change considerations in 
industiy''s financial bottom line and through the linking directive it opens up markets to Clean 
Development Mechanism projects in developing countries. Cnrrently, credits from emission- 
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reducing projects in 169 countries representing more than 90% oi the global population can 
be used by companies to meet part of their reduction objectives. 

In addition to industry, the EU member states are also making use of the Kyoto inechani.sms. 
The projected use of Kyoto mechanisms by 10 Member States is expected to amount to ! 10.6 
miUion tonnes of C02eq. per year of the commitment period. This amount corresponds to 
over 30% of the total required emission reduction for the EU-15 of about 342 million tonnes 
COa equivalents per year during the first commitment period. The. total budget already 
allocated by member states amounts to about 3 billion EURO. 

The EU ETS pilot phase has shown that there is room for improvement in the initial allocation, 
which is being addressed. An over-allocation of emissions pennits ill some Member States 
and in small and medium sized sectors for this initial period, resulting from the use of 
projected emissions and from a lack of data on actual emissions when the system was 
launched, has led to a relative drop in permit price.s for the 2005-7 period. On the other hand, 
these price movements alongside high trading volumes arc an indication that the market 
mechanism itself is functioning as it should. Thanks to reporting required under the EIJ ETS, 
we have the data to improve allocations for the second trading period which runs from 200S 
and 2012. This is already reflected in the forward price for second phase permits. EU EIS is 
a very important tool for the future. We are currently working on streamlining its design for 
trading from 2013 onwards and expanding it to more sectors and other GHGs. 

For your information, 1 attach some annexes with an overview of EU policies and measures, 
and a recent table on the EU performance under Kyoto. 

The way forward 

The EU is pleased to see that the climate debate is gaining motnentum in Congress, in many 
states and with other stakeholders, and tliat the U.S. a.s a whole has started to make progress in 
reducing the growth of its emissions. The EU is certainly keen to excliange experiences with 
all interested parties in the U.S. regarding new and existing policies and measures, research 
programs and other initiatives and assess what is the bc.st way forward in tackling the pressing 
and long term challenge of climate change. The EU has gained a lot of experience of using 
market-based measures such as emissions trading, and is keen to share this experience and 
avoid any need for the US to "reinvent the wheel" when it comes to the building blocks of 
emission.s trading such as monitoring requirements and electronic registries, 

On the basis of the scientific assessment of man-made climate change impacts, the EU's 
objective is to limit the average increase in global temperature to a maximum of 2 degrees 
Celsius (3.6 Fahrenheit) above pre-industrial levels. If the world stays within this threshold, 
we will still see some serious impacts, but we would have a reasonable chartce of avoiding 
catastrophic consequences. A 3.6 degree Faluenheit target would translate into making sure 
that global GIIG emissions peak by 2020 and then fall drastically - by around .50% over 1990 
levels to ensure that atmospheric coucentrations stabilize at around 450 ppm. The EU's own 
calculations show that these concentrations could be achieved if developed countries as a 
group were to reduce their emissions by 30% by 2020 and by 60% - 80% by 2050, and if 
developing countries with some support limit their growth in emissions before 2020 and to 
reduce them in absolute terms thereafter. 
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The EU is looking for a shared vision amongst major GHG emitters of what needs to be done 
to tackle climate change. We propose these objectives and reduction paths as a framework to 
guide action. To underline its commitment to action, the EU has agreed an independent 
reduction target of at least 20% by 2020, if there is no outcome of the negotiations on a global 
binding post-2012 agreement. 

The EU is open to discussing the details of this framework and of the actions needed with 
other countries and with the US in particular. One thing is nonetheless certain: time is running 
short and decisions need to be made as soon as possible. 
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Annex I: 

European Climate Change Programme (ECCP) 

Slatws of iinplemenlation of imporfanf ECCP I identifleil politics and measures 


Measure 

Reduction potential EU-15, 
20iefMtvCOi> 

Entry into 
force 

starting to 
deliver 

EU esnission iruding scheme 

-NAP2 

3003 

2005 

Link Joint Implementation (JI)/ Clean 
Development Mechanism (CDM) 
projects to emission trading 

-NAP2 

20D4 

2005/2008 

F"Qases Reguiaiion and Directive on 
Mobile Air Cofiditionin^ 

23 

2006 

200S 

Dir. on the promotion of electricity 
from renewable energy sources 

100-12S 

2001 

2003 

Directive on the promolion oi’ 
Cogeneration of Heat and Power 
(CHP) 

b5 

2004 

2006 

Direclive on energy' pyrfnrnjaiice ol’ 
buildings 

.■55-4.S 

20U3 

2006 

Directive on the promotion of 
transport biio-fuci.s 

35-40 

20C3 

2005 

Directive on the promotion of energy 
efficiency and energy services 

40-55 

2(K}3 

2006 

ACEA voluntary agreement 


■IIIH 

— 

1999 

Enercy labeling directives 

■■■■■■■■■ 


1993 

Total 

593-453 




N&tt: The emission reduction potential for the various F.CCP measures are (cx-anle) esiiinatcs The 'e?t ante' KCCP 
evaluation of the nolenliai of s eertain nieasute does not necessarily coincide with the actual realisation in the ndd. as not ail 
of the detailed provisions of the proposals or adopled measures have been taken into account in the pre-evaluation. Another 
reason ts that the estimated potential is sortietirncs based on teaching certain (mdicattve) targets, which will need to be proven 
in practice (eg., CHP and bieftiels proposals). 
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Annex 11: the EU’s Kyoto performance 


Greenhouse gas emissions trends and Kyoto Protocol targets for 200S-2012 

(sourcis: European Environriient Agency, 2006) (*) 


Wi~^' 

1'^ ->a.«v‘ear'i' 2004 
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tonpes) ^ 

t 1 -r^,(i ’iHif-,: 

■ Chan-’e., -und^rKvoto I tstocol 
2003-21}0‘< 2003-2004 ard ’’EU burden . ^ 

fTihor ' 

' tOlDCS) ' r ^ I‘ 

‘ D starve to ttTgsr 
indicKor 0ndfi\ li^ints) 

Tr brMkete cxcludipg 
•Kyo(oymet^ant3mf:arid''i 


78 9 

• 

91.3 

n5.7% 

-1.2 

-1.3% 

-13,0 % 

•Tf79r+248} i 


I96,y 

147,9 

+0,7% 

0-3 

+0.2 

.7 ■s % 


BMBaaBsiii 


IB 


41.3 

-3C% 

no target 

no tarjjet 





wm 

•Q.3% 


-I9.9(-1';,5) 


69 3 

6B.1 



•8 1 % 


+ 7.9 {•+12.9) 

. •’ 

42.6 

21.3 



+0 7 % 

so% 

-44,4 

jJJlj 1 

linland: ' 

?! I 

S! 4 


MSB 


0.0 % 

+ 13.1 (+14 5) 


567 I 

562 6 


■^1 


f',0 % 

-1,2 (-0 8) 

IBSBHHI 

1230 6 

Biitn 


mggii 


-21 0% 

-2.8 




+23.9 % 

HEH 

+0.3% 

+25,0 % 

+6 4 




.32,0 % 

4)2 

-0.2 % 

-6.0 % 

•27.8 




+22.7 % 

01 

+C, 1 % 

+1.3 0% 

•1-6.5 (•M3.6) 


5196 

512.5 

+12.1 % 

51 

i-0.9 % 

-6.5 % 

+9,9 (+16.7) 


23.9 

107 

-5S 5 % 

00 


-8,0 % 

-52 9 


50.9 

203 

.60 1 % 

3 t 

+ 17.9 "/s 

-8.3 % 

■54.5 

^embourg ,. • . i -' ■ 

12,7 

!27 

+0.3 ’A 

1 3 

+n.3% 

•28.0 54 

+3,3 (+19.9) 

^ 

2.2 

3.2 

+45.9 % 

0.) 

+4.2 % 

no targel 

no target 


2S4..3 

217 a 

+ 1.6% 

2.5 

i 1 . 1 % 

-6.0% 

-0.7 (■’■5.8) 


365,3 

386.4 

•3 1. 6% 

3.7 

- i ,0 % 

-6.0% 

-27 4 


60,0 

S4,5 


0.9 

1 1 .0 % 

+27.0 % 

^■14.6C+22.i) 


73,2 

55.0 


-0.1 

-0 1 % 

-8.0% 

■24 7 


20.2 

20 1 

HQffljjll 


r2,0% 

-8.0% 

-I.0(+4.8) 

hh 







t31.2 (+37 4) 

msmmmm 






-8.4 ( .6,1) 

i^^ljnited K-m^rdom 707.9 

659.3 

-14 1 % 

1.3 

-02% 

-12,5% 

-5.8 (-5.4) 
















(*) For EU-15 the base year forCOj, CiU and N:0 is 199U; fwthc- Jiuwinuted giises 13 Member iJlaKs have srcicaled to svlecl 13I35 ic the 
base yvar. wi-ieieas Ausiiiw and Francv have chosen 1990. As the EC tnvenfpfy is the sum of Meinbai' States’ invgntorios, the FX'base year 
$551 nates for tIjQriratod gas emissions are the sum of 1995 emisskHis ftir 13 Men^r Siatai and 1990 emissions for Austna ariti France, 

(^) Cypr.is and Malta did nui provide C?3 IG emission esL-ntaies rw2004. ihcrcKnc the data praviticd in this tabic is based on gap fidmg. 

The bfisr:-ye3r sinissiori^ reported in this table are the latest data available from national greenhouse gas inventMies (6 June 2006), Fm.al data 
wii] be avaiiabic in the report on Lhe HU’s assigned amount (pursient to Article 3, Paragtaphs 7 and k uribc Kycto Prelocot) under the 

UbJFCCC. diic cn.l of 2006. 

INote: Malta and CyprviS do not have Kyoto targets. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON CLIMATE CHANGE 




Climate Change 2007: The Physical Science Basis 


Siinunary foi' Policymakers 


C’onlribution of Working Group I to the Fourth Assessment Report of the 
Inlergoverumeiital Panel on t'limate Change 


[ his SuminaiT for Policymakers was tormally approved at the lOtb Session 
of V' oikinR Group I of the IPC C ,Paris» February 2007. 

Note: 

Teit. tables and figures given here are ilnal but subject to copy-editing. 
C orrections made as of February 5th. 2007 
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Senator Inhofe. Madam Chairman, for the record, I would like 
to submit a list of scientists who at one time, 10 years ago, were 
very strong supporters of reducing man-made gases, and now real- 
ize that science has changed and they are on the other side of the 
issue. 

Senator Boxer. We would be happy to put that in the record. 

[The referenced material follows:] 
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Posted by Marc Morano - Marc Morano@.EPW.Senate.Gov - 9:14 PM EX - May 15, 
2007 

Climate Momentum Shifting: Prominent Scientists 
Reverse Belief in Man-made Global Warming - Now 

Skeptics 

Growing Number of Scientists Convert to Skeptics After Reviewing New Research 

Following the U.S. Senate's vote today on a global warming measure (see today's AP 
article; Senate Defeats Climate Change Measure .! it is an opportune time to examine 
the recent and quite remarkable momentum shift taking place in climate science. Many 
former believers in catastrophic man-made global warming have recently reversed 
themselves and are now climate skeptics. The names included below are just a sampling 
of the prominent scientists who have spoken out recently to oppose former Vice President 
A1 Gore, the United Nations and the media driven “consensus” on man-made global 
warming. 

The list below is just the tip of the iceberg. A more detailed and comprehensive sampling 
of scientists who have only recently spoken out against climate hysteria will be 
forthcoming in a soon to be released U.S. Senate report. Please stay tuned to this website, 
as this new government report is set to redefine the current climate debate. 

In the meantime, please review the list of scientists below and ask yourself why the 
media is missing one of the biggest stories in climate of 2007. Feel free to distribute the 
partial list of scientists who recently converted to skeptics to your local schools and 
universities. The voices of rank and file scientists opposing climate doomsayers can serve 
as a counter to the alarmism that children are being exposed to on a daily basis. (See 
Washington Post April 16, 2007 article about kids fearing of a “climactic Armageddon” ) 
The media's climate fear factor seemingly grows louder even as the latest science grows 
less and less alarming by the day. (See Der Spiegel May 7, 2007 article: Not the End of 
the World as We Know It ) It is also worth noting that the proponents of climate fears are 
increasingly attempting to suppress dissent by skeptic. (See UPI May 10, 2007 article: 
U.N. official savs it's 'completely immoral' to doubt global warming fears 1 

Once Believers, Now Skeptics - ( Link to web version 

http://epw.senate.gov/Dublic/index.cfm?FuseAction=Minoritv.Blogs&ContentRecor 
d id=927b9303-802a-23ad-494b-dccb00b51al2&Region id=&Issue id= ) 

Geophysicist Dr. Claude Allegre, a top geophysicist and French Socialist who has 
authored more than 100 scientific articles and written 1 1 books and received numerous 
scientific awards including the Goldschmidt Medal from the Geochemical Society of the 
United States, converted from climate alarmist to skeptic in 2006. Allegre, who was one 
of the first scientists to sound global warming fears 20 years ago, now says the cause of 
climate change is "unknown" and accused the “prophets of doom of global warming” of 
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being motivated by money, noting that "the ecology of helpless protesting has become a 
very lucrative business for some people!" “Glaciers’ chronicles or historical archives 
point to the fact that climate is a capricious phenomena. This fact is confirmed by 
mathematical meteorological theories. So, let us be cautious,” Allegre explained in a 
September 21, 2006 article in the French newspaper L'EXPRESS. The National Post in 
Canada also profiled Allegre on March 2, 2007, noting “Allegre has the highest 
environmental credentials. The author of early environmental books, he fought successful 
battles to protect the ozone layer from CFCs and public health from lead pollution.” 
Allegre now calls fears of a climate disaster "simplistic and obscuring the true dangers” 
mocks "the greenhouse-gas fanatics whose proclamations consist in denouncing man's 
role on the climate without doing anything about it except organizing conferences and 
preparing protocols that become dead letters." Allegre, a member of both the French and 
U.S. Academy of Sciences, had previously expressed concern about manmade global 
warming. "By burning fossil fuels, man enhanced the concentration of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere which has raised the global mean temperature by half a degree in the last 
century," Allegre wrote 20 years ago. In addition, Allegre was one of 1500 scientists who 
signed a November 18, 1992 letter titled “World Scientists' Warning to Humanity” in 
which the scientists warned that global warming’s “potential risks are very great.” 

Geologist Bruno Wiskel of the University of Alberta recently reversed his view of 
man-made climate change and instead became a global warming skeptic. Wiskel was 
once such a big believer in man-made global warming that he set out to build a “Kyoto 
house” in honor of the UN sanctioned Kyoto Protocol which was signed in 1997. Wiskel 
wanted to prove that the Kyoto Protocol’s goals were achievable by people making small 
changes in their lives. But after further examining the science behind Kyoto, Wiskel 
reversed his scientific views completely and became such a strong skeptic that he 
recently wrote a book titled “The Emperor's New Climate: Debunking the Myth of 
Global Warming.” A November 15, 2006 Edmonton Sun article explains Wiskel’s 
conversion while building his “Kyoto house”: “Instead, he said he realized global 
warming theory was full of holes and ‘red flags,’ and became convinced that humans are 
not responsible for rising temperatures.” Wiskel now says “the truth has to start 
somewhere.” Noting that the Earth has been warming for 1 8,000 years, Wiskel told the 
Canadian newspaper, “If this happened once and we were the cause of it, that would be 
cause for concern. But glaciers have been coming and going for billions of years." 

Wiskel also said that global warming has gone "from a science to a religion” and noted 
that research money is being funneled into promoting climate alarmism instead of 
funding areas he considers more worthy. "If you funnel money into things that can't be 
changed, the money is not going into the places that it is needed,” he said. 

Astrophysicist Dr. Nir Shaviv, one of Israel's ton young award winning scientists , 
recanted his belief that manmade emissions were driving climate change. ""Like many 
others, I was personally sure that C02 is the bad culprit in the story of global warming. 
But after carefully digging into the evidence, I realized that things are far more 
complicated than the story sold to us by many climate scientists or the stories regurgitated 
by the media. In fact, there is much more than meets the eye,” Shaviv said in FeWaiy 2, 
2007 Canadian National Post article. According to Shaviv, the C02 temperature link is 
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only “incriminating circumstantial evidence.” "Solar activity can explain a large part of 
the 20th-century global warming" and "it is unlikely that [the solar climate link] does not 
exist,” Shaviv noted pointing to the impact cosmic- rays have on the atmosphere. 
According to the National Post, Shaviv believes that even a doubling of C02 in the 
atmosphere by 2100 "will not dramatically increase the global temperature." “Even if we 
halved the C02 output, and the C02 increase by 2100 would be, say, a 50% increase 
relative to today instead of a doubled amount, the expected reduction in the rise of global 
temperature would be less than 0,5C. This is not significant,” Shaviv explained. Shaviv 
also wrote on August 18, 2006 that a colleague of his believed that “C02 should have a 
large effect on climate” so “he set out to reconstruct the phanerozoic temperature. He 
wanted to find the C02 signature in the data, but since there was none, he slowly had to 
change his views.” Shaviv believes there will be more scientists converting to man-made 
global warming skepticism as they discover the dearth of evidence. “I think this is 
common to many of the scientists who think like us (that is, that C02 is a secondary 
climate driver). Each one of us was working in his or her own niche. While working 
there, each one of us realized that things just don't add up to support the AGW 
(Anthropogenic Global Warming) picture. So many had to change their views,” he wrote. 

Mathematician & engineer Dr. David Evans, who did carbon accounting for the 
Australian Government, recently detailed his conversion to a skeptic. “I devoted six 
years to carbon accounting, building models for the Australian government to estimate 
carbon emissions from land use change and foreshy. When I started that job in 1999 the 
evidence that carbon emissions caused global warming seemed pretty conclusive, but 
since then new evidence has weakened the case that carbon emissions are the main cause. 
I am now skeptical,” Evans wrote in an April 30, 2007 blog. “But after 2000 the evidence 
for carbon emissions gradually got weaker - better temperature data for the last century, 
more detailed ice core data, then laboratory evidence that cosmic rays precipitate low 
clouds,” Evans wrote. “As Lord Keynes famously said, ‘When the facts change, I change 
my mind. What do you do, sir?’” he added. Evans noted how he benefited from man- 
made climate fears as a scientist. “And the political realm in turn fed money back into the 
scientific community. By the late 1990's, lots of jobs depended on the idea that carbon 
emissions caused global warming. Many of them were bureaucratic, but there were a lot 
of science jobs created too. I was on that gravy train, making a high wage in a science job 
that would not have existed if we didn't believe carbon emissions caused global warming. 
And so were lots of people around me; and there were international conferences full of 
such people. And we had political support, the ear of government, big budgets, and we 
felt fairly important and useful (well, I did anyway). It was great. We were working to 
save the planet! But starting in about 2000, the last three of the four pieces of evidence 
outlined above fell away or reversed,” Evans wrote. “The pre-2000 ice core data was the 
central evidence for believing that atmospheric carbon caused temperature increases. The 
new ice core data shows that past warmings were ’*not* initially caused by rises in 
atmospheric carbon, and says nothing about the strength of any amplification. This piece 
of evidence casts reasonable doubt that atmospheric carbon had any role in past 
warmings, while still allowing the possibility that it had a supporting role,” he added. 
“Unfortunately politics and science have become even more entangled. The science of 
global warming has become a partisan political issue, so positions become more 
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entrenched. Politicians and the public prefer simple and less-nuanced messages. At the 
moment the political climate strongly supports carbon emissions as the cause of global 
warming, to the point of sometimes rubbishing or silencing critics,” he concludedi. (Evans 
bio link 1 

Climate researcher Dr. Tad Murtv. former Senior Research Scientist for Fisheries 
and Oceans in Canada, also reversed himself from believer in man-made climate 
change to a skeptic. “I stated with a firm belief about global warming, until I started 
working on it myself,” Murty explained on August 17, 2006. “I switched to the other 
side in the early 1990's when Fisheries and Oceans Canada asked me to prepare a 
position paper and I started to look into the problem seriously,” Murty explained. Murty 
was one of the 60 scientists who wrote an April 6, 2006 letter urging withdrawal of 
Kyoto to Canadian prime minister Stephen Harper which stated in part, "If, back in the 
mid-1990s, we knew what we know today about climate, Kyoto would almost certainly 
not exist, because we would have concluded it was not necessary.” 

Botanist Dr. David Bellamy, a famed UK environmental campaigner, former 
lecturer at Durham University and host of a popular UK TV series on wildlife. 
recently converted into a skeptic after reviewing the science and now calls global 
warming fears "poppycock." According to a May 15, 2005 article in the UK Sunday 
Times, Bellamy said “global warming is largely a natural phenomenon. The world is 
wasting stupendous amounts of money on trying to fix something that can’t be fixed.” 
“The climate-change people have no proof for their claims. They have computer models 
which do not prove anything,” Bellamy added. Bellamy’s conversion on global warming 
did not come without a sacrifice as several environmental groups have ended their 
association with him because of his views on climate change. The severing of relations 
came despite Bellamy’s long activism for green campaigns. The UK Times reported 
Bellamy “won respect fi'om hardline environmentalists with his campaigns to save 
Britain’s peat bogs and other endangered habitats. In Tasmania he was arrested when he 
tried to prevent loggers cutting down a rainforest.” 

Climate scientist Dr. Chris de Freitas of The University of Auckland. N.Z.. also 
converted from a believer in man-made global warming to a skeptic. “At first I accepted 
that increases in human caused additions of carbon dioxide and methane in the 
atmosphere would trigger changes in water vapor etc. and lead to dangerous ‘global 
warming,’ But with time and with the results of research, I formed the view that, although 
it makes for a good story, it is unlikely that the man-made changes are drivers of 
significant climate variation.” de Freitas wrote on August 17, 2006. “I accept there may 
be small changes. But I see the risk of anything serious to be minute,” he added. “One 
could reasonably argue that lack of evidence is not a good reason for complacency. But I 
believe the billions of dollars committed to GW research and lobbying for GW and for 
Kyoto treaties etc could be better spent on uncontroversial and very real environmental 
problems (such as air pollution, poor sanitation, provision of clean water and improved 
health services) that we know affect tens of millions of people,” de Freitas concluded, de 
Freitas was one of the 60 scientists who wrote an April 6, 2006 letter urging withdrawal 
of Kyoto to Canadian prime minister Stephen Harper which stated in part, “Significant 
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[scientific] advances have been made since the [Kyoto] protocol was created, many of 
which are taking us away from a concern about increasing greenhouse gases.” 

Meteorologist Dr. Reid Bryson, the founding chairman of the Department of 
Meteorology at University of Wisconsin tnow the Department of Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Sciences, was pivotal in promoting the coming ice age scare of the 1970’s 
( See Time Magazine’s 1974 article “Another Ice Age” citing Bryson: & see Newsweek’s 
1975 article “The Cooling World” citing Bryson) has now converted into a leading global 
warming skeptic. In February 8, 2007 Bryson dismissed what he terms "sky is falling" 
man-made global warming fears. Bryson, was on the United Nations Global 500 Roll of 
Honor and was identified by the British Institute of Geographers as the most frequently 
cited climatologist in the world. “Before there were enough people to make any 
difference at all, two million years ago, nobody was changing the climate, yet the climate 
was changing, okay?” Bryson told the May 2007 issue of Energy Cooperative News. “All 
this argument is the temperature going up or not, it’s absurd. Of course it’s going up. It 
has gone up since the early 1800s, before the Industrial Revolution, because we’re 
coming out of the Little Ice Age, not because we’re putting more carbon dioxide into the 
air,” Bryson said. “You can go outside and spit and have the same effect as doubling 
carbon dioxide,” he added. “We cannot say what part of that warming was due to 
mankind's addition of ‘greenhouse gases’ until we consider the other possible factors, 
such as aerosols. The aerosol content of the atmosphere was measured during the past 
century, but to my knowledge this data was never used. We can say that the question of 
anthropogenic modification of the climate is an important question ~ too important to 
ignore. However, it has now become a media free-for-all and a political issue more than a 
scientific problem,” Bryson explained in 2005 . 

Global warming author and economist Hans H.J. Labohm started out as a man-made 
global warming believer but he later switched his view after conducting climate research. 
Labohm wrote on August 19, 2006, “I started as a anthropogenic global warming 
believer, then I read the [UN’s IPCC] Summary for Policymakers and the research of 
prominent skeptics.” “After that, I changed my mind,” Labohn explained. Labohn co- 
authored the 2004 book “Man-Made Global Warming: Unraveling a Dogma,” with 
chemical engineer Dick Thoenes who was the former chairman of the Royal 
Netherlands Chemical Society. Labohm was one of the 60 scientists who wrote an April 
6, 2006 letter urging withdrawal of Kyoto to Canadian prime minister Stephen Harper 
which stated in part, “’Climate change is real’ is a meaningless phrase used repeatedly by 
activists to convince the public that a climate catastrophe is looming and humanity is the 
cause. Neither of these fears is justified. Global climate changes all the time due to 
natural causes and the human impact still remains impossible to distinguish from this 
natural ‘noise.’” 

Paleoclimatologist Tim Patterson, of Carlton University in Ottawa converted from 
believer in C02 driving the climate change to a skeptic. “I taught my students that C02 
was the prime driver of climate change,” Patterson wrote on April 30, 2007. Patterson 
said his “conversion” happened following his research on “the nature of paleo- 
commercial fish populations in the NE Pacific.” “[My conversion from believer to 
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climate skeptic] came about approximately 5-6 years ago when results began to come in 
from a major NSERC (Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council of Canada) 
Strategic Project Grant where I was PI (principle investigator),” Patterson explained. 
“Over the course of about a year, I switched allegiances,” he wrote. “As the proxy results 
began to come in, we were astounded to find that paleoclimatic and paleoproductivity 
records were full of cycles that corresponded to various sun-spot cycles. About that time, 
[geochemist] Jan Veizer and others began to publish reasonable hypotheses as to how 
solar signals could be amplified and control climate,” Patterson noted. Patterson says his 
conversion “probably cost me a lot of grant money. However, as a scientist I go where 
the science takes me and not were activists want me to go.” Patterson now asserts that 
more and more scientists are converting to climate skeptics. "When I go to a scientific 
meeting, there's lots of opinion out there, there's lots of discussion (about climate 
change). I was at the Geological Society of America meeting in Philadelphia in the fall 
and I would say that people with my opinion were probably in the majority,” Patterson 
told the Winnipeg Sun on February 13, 2007. Patterson, who believes the sun is 
responsible for the recent warm up of the Earth, ridiculed the environmentalists and the 
media for not reporting the truth. "But if you listen to [Canadian environmental activist 
David] Suzuki and the media, it's like a tiger chasing its tail. They try to outdo each other 
and all the while proclaiming that the debate is over but it isn't - come out to a scientific 
meeting sometime,” Patterson said. In a separate interview on April 26, 2007 with a 
Canadian newspaper. Patterson explained that the scientific proof favors skeptics. “I 
think the proof in the pudding, based on what (media and governments) are saying, (is) 
we're about three quarters of the way (to disaster) with the doubling of C02 in the 
atmosphere," he said. “The world should be heating up like crazy by now, and it's not. 

The temperatures match very closely with the solar cycles." 

Physicist Dr. Zbigniew Jaworowski. chairman of the Central Laboratory for the 
United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Radiological Protection in 
Warsaw, took a scientific journey from a believer of man-made climate change in the 
form of global cooling in the 1970’s all the way to converting to a skeptic of current 
predictions of catastrophic man-made global warming. “At the beginning of the 1970s I 
believed in man-made climate cooling, and therefore I started a study on the effects of 
industrial pollution on the global atmosphere, using glaciers as a history book on this 
pollution,” Dr. Jaworowski, wrote on August 17, 2006. “With the advent of man-made 
warming political correctness in the begiiming of 1980s, I already had a lot of experience 
with polar and high altitude ice, and I have serious problems in accepting the reliability of 
ice core C02 studies,” Jaworowski added. Jaworowski, who has published many papers 
on climate with a focus on C02 measurements in ice cores, also dismissed the UN IPCC 
summary and questioned what the actual level of C02 was in the atmosphere in a March 
16, 2007 report in EIR science entitled “C02: The Greatest Scientific Scandal of Our 
Time.” “We thus find ourselves in the situation that the entire theory of man-made global 
warming — ^with its repercussions in science, and its important consequences for politics 
and the global economy — ^is based on ice core studies that provided a false picture of the 
atmospheric C02 levels,” Jaworowski wrote. “For the past three decades, these well- 
known direct C02 measurements, recently compiled and analyzed by Emst-Georg Beck 
(Beck 2006a, Beck 2006b, Beck 2007), were completely ignored by climatologists — and 
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not because they were wrong. Indeed, these measurements were made by several Nobel 
Prize wiimers, using the techniques that are standard textbook procedures in chemistry, 
biochemistry, botany, hygiene, medicine, nutrition, and ecology. The only reason for 
rejection was that these measurements did not fit the hypothesis of anthropogenic 
climatic warming. I regard this as perhaps the greatest scientific scandal of our time,” 
Jaworowski wrote. “The hypothesis, in vogue in the 1970s, stating that emissions of 
industrial dust will soon induce the new Ice Age, seem now to be a conceited 
anthropocentric exaggeration, bringing into discredit the science of that time. The same 
fate awaits the present,” he added. Jaworowski believes that cosmic rays and solar 
activity are major drivers of the Earth’s climate. Jaworowski was one of the 60 scientists 
who wrote an April 6, 2006 letter urging withdrawal of Kyoto to Canadian prime minister 
Stephen Harper which stated in part: "It may be many years yet before we properly 
understand the Earth's climate system. Nevertheless, significant advances have been 
made since the protocol was created, many of which are taking us away fi'om a concern 
about increasing greenhouse gases." 

Paleoclimatologist Dr. Ian D. Clark, professor of the Department of Earth Sciences 
at University of Ottawa, reversed his views on man-made climate change after fiirther 
examining the evidence. “I used to agree with these dramatic warnings of climate 
disaster. I taught my students that most of the increase in temperature of the past century 
was due to human contribution of C02. The association seemed so clear and simple. 
Increases of greenhouse gases were driving us towards a climate catastrophe,” Clark said 
in a 2005 documentary "Climate Catastrophe Cancelled; What You’re Not Being 
Told About the Science of Climate Change.” “However, a few years ago, I decided to 
look more closely at the science and it astonished me. In fact there is no evidence of 
humans being the cause. There is, however, overwhelming evidence of natural causes 
such as changes in the output of the sun. This has completely reversed my views on the 
Kyoto protocol,” Clark explained. “Actually, many other leading climate researchers also 
have serious concerns about the science underlying the [Kyoto] Protocol,” he added. 

Environmental geochemist Dr. Jan Veizer. professor emeritus of University of 
Ottawa, converted fi'om believer to skeptic after conducting scientific studies of climate 
history. “I simply accepted the (global wanning) theory as given,” Veizer wrote on April 
30, 2007 about predictions that increasing C02 in the atmosphere was leading to a climate 
catastrophe. “The final conversion came when I realized that the solar/cosmic ray 
connection gave far more consistent picture with climate, over many time scales, than did 
the C02 scenario,” Veizer wrote. “It was the results of my work on past records, on 
geological time scales, that led me to realize the discrepancies with empirical 
observations. Trying to understand the background issues of modeling led to realization 
of the assumptions and uncertainties involved,” Veizer explained. “The past record 
strongly favors the solar/cosmic alternative as the principal climate driver,” he added. 
Veizer acknowledgez the Earth has been warming and he believes in the scientific value 
of climate modeling. “The major point where I diverge from the IPCC scenario is my 
belief that it underestimates the role of natural variability by proclaiming C02 to be the 
only reasonable source of additional energy in the planetary balance. Such additional 
energy is needed to drive the climate. The point is that most of the temperature, in both 
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nature and models, arises from the greenhouse of water vapor (model language ‘positive 
water vapor feedback’,) Veizer wrote. “Thus to get more temperature, more water vapor 
is needed. This is achieved by speeding up the water cycle by inputting more energy into 
the system,” he continued. “Note that it is not C02 that is in the models but its presumed 
energy equivalent (model language ‘prescribed C02’). Yet, the models (and climate) 
would generate a more or less similar outcome regardless where this additional energy is 
coming from. This is why the solar/cosmic coimection is so strongly opposed, because it 
can influence the global energy budget which, in turn, diminishes the need for an energy 
input from the C02 greenhouse,” he wrote. 

More to follow... 

Related Links: 

Senator Inhofe declares climate momentum shifting away from Gore (The Politico on ed) 

Scientific Smackdown: Skeptics Voted The Clear Winners Against Global Warming 
Believers in Heated NYC Debate 


Global Warming on Mars & Cosmic Ray Research Are Shattering Media Driven 
"Consensus’ 


Global Warming: The Momentum has Shifted to Climate Skeptics 

Prominent French Scientist Reverses Belief in Global Warming - Now a Skeptic 

Top Israeli Astrophysicist Recants His Belief in Manmade Global Warming - Now Savs 
Sun Biggest Factor in Warming 

Warming On Jupiter. Mars. Pluto. Neptune's Moon & Earth Linked to Increased Solar 
Activity, Scientists Say 

Panel of Broadcast Meteorologists Reject Man-Made Global Warming Fears- Claim 95% 
of Weathermen Skeptical 

MIT Climate Scientist Calls Fears of Global Warming 'Silly' - Equates Concerns to 
‘Little Kids’ Attempting to "Scare Each Other” 

Weather Channel TV Host Goes 'Political'- Stars in Global Warming Film Accusing U.S. 
Government of ‘Criminal Neglect’ 

Weather Channel Climate Expert Calls for Decertifying Global Warming Skeptics 

ABC-TV Meteorologist: I Don't Know A Single Weatherman Who Believes 'Man-Made 
Global Warming Hype' 
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The Weather Channel Climate Exnert Refuses to Retract Call for Decertification for 


Senator Inhofe Announces Public Release Of "Skeptic’s Guide To Debunking Globa 
Warmini 


### 
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Senator Boxer. In addition, we are also going to put into the 
record without objection, I hope, a list of the scientists who issued 
the IPCC report and also this latest report of scientific experts just 
yesterday who issued this report for the United Nations, Con- 
fronting Climate Change. So we will have the list of scientists who 
change their mind and the list of scientists who are actually put- 
ting these reports out as well as the letter from the European 
Union. 

[The referenced material follows:] 
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Executive Summary. Scientific Expert Group Report on Climate Change and Sustainable Development, 
Prepared for the 15th Session of the Commission on Sustainable Development. 
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February 2007 


Executive Sumieary 


CONFRONTING CLIMATE CHANGE: 

AVOIDING THE UNMANAGEABLE AND MANAGING THE UNAVOIDABLE 

Executive Summary. Scientific Expert Group Report on Climate Change and Sustainable Development. 
Prepared for the 1 5th Session of the Commission on Sustainable Development. 


(.ilobaidin5.ut- thangc, dri’.fn hsrgdy by theeonibiKtioncrf’fossilfiickandby dclbrestmion. is a growing ihrcat to hmTj.in vvdi-bdng in 
developing and industrialized nations alike. Signiticint harm from climate change k already otcurring, .incl further damages are a 
certairuy. I lie diallenge now is to keep climate change from becoming a catastrophe. There issrill a good chance ol'succecditvg in tfii-s, 
and of doing so by means tfiat creare economic opportunities rhac are grrater than tlte cttsis and that advance rather thait impede other 
.six'ieta! goals. But seizing this chance rcvjuires an immediate and major atxeieracion of eflitres oti two IV«nt.s; mitigation measure.s (such 
as reductions in emissions of greenhcHisc gaws and black schm) to prevertt the degree of dimatc change from Incoming unmanageabie; 
and adaptation meastirc-s (.suds as building dikes ami adjusting agriathural pratilccs) to reduce the harm from climate change that proves 
unavoidalsic. 


Avoiding the Unmanageabie 

Hunsan activities have changed the dimatc of the Earth, with significant impacts on ecosjTiU'ms and luiman society, and the pace of 
change is increasing. 1'hc global-average surface temperature is mw alKntt ().8"C' above it.s level itt 1750, with most of the increa.<ie 
having occurred in the 20th tenniry and the most rapid rise occurring since 1 070, Temperauire changes owr the continents have been 
gie.aicr than the global average and tlie changes twer the continents at high latitiuies hasx- been greater .still. 

i’hc pattern of the obserwd changes ttiatchcs closely what climate science predicts iR>m the htiildup in the atmospKci ic cxjticentrations of 
carboti dioxide (CiOj, methane (Cd l^), atid other greenhouse gases ((.dlGs), taking into account other known influences on the 
tcmfteiature, The largest of all of tlte liuman and natural influences on climate over the past 2*i() yxars has been the increase in tlie 
attttospheric C’G, concxntiaiioti resulting from defbrcsiaiion and fassil-fud burnittg. d hcCX). s-missions itr r-cciu decades (Eiguie ES. I ). 
which have been n,:.s[sonsib!e l«r the largest pan of this buildup, have come 75% to 85% front fttssil fuels (largely in the inclustrialfretl 
couiuries) and 1 5'Xi to 25'Wi from deforestation and other land-ower chattge (largely from desvioping countries in the tropics). 


1 A9iveiiiemperatii!ecMaii!3etn<JegfeesCe!siiis(X)cai»&ec(mrtedimoach»i^Hitje»eesFa¥wiheit{*F)t^moi^)iytngbyL8,ltius.achangeof08'K}c«fRSfK) 
a! 0,8x1.8 = 1.'l<I'F, 
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Figure ES.1. Tlie atwuai «mtssioiis of CO. bycotioljy. averaged over the period 1950 to 2003, in maiions of tonnes of carbon per year 
(MtC/year). 

T he seentiiiglv niodest changes in average tcfiijH'raturc ex|.>criented over the 20th ceiuur)' have been actonif^atiicd by .'iigiiificanc increases 
iji the incidence of SIcxhIs. dmughts, heat waves, and wildfire-s, jwrticularly since 1970. It now appears tliat the intensity of tropical storms 
has been increasing as well, rhere have also Iwcn Urge reductions in the extent of summer sea ice in the Arctic, large increases in surtimcr 
melting on the Gr«.'ii!and Ice Sheet, signs of instability in the West Antarctic Ice .Sheet, and movement in the geographic and altitudinal 
ranges of large numbers of plant and animal species. 

Even if human emissions could be instantaneously stopjxxl, thesvorld would not escape further dintatic change. The slow equilibration 
of the oceans with changes in atmospherk: comjxssition means that a further 0.4X3 to 0.5’C rise in gblwl-average surface lempcrature 
will take place as a result of the current atmospheric toncentraiions oJ' greenhouse gases and particles. 

[f CO, cmis-sions and concentrations glow according to mid-range projections, moreover, the global average surface temperature is 
ex|x*ctcd to rise by 0.2X3 to 0,4X2 per decade throughout the 2lst century and would continue to rise thereafter. The cumulative 
warming by 2100 would be approximately 3"C3 to 5X3 over prcindiistria! ainditions. AceutnuKtting scientific evidence suggt'sts that 
changes in the average tenijicraturc of thb magnitude arc likely to be associated with laige and perh.ips abrupt changes in climatic 
patteins that, far more than average temperature alone, will advciscly impact ^riculturc, forestr>’, fisheries, the availability of fresh water, 
the geography of disease, the livability of human settlemcms. and more (sec Figure ES.2). F-ven iwer tlie next decade, the growing impacts 
of climate change will make it difficult to meet the UN’s Millennium l.)evelopmem Goals (MDGs). 
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F^ure ES.2. SiHn4ic<irit impacts of climate char^ that w^hkely occur across (he gbbein lhe21sl ceofuiy. 

NV) (inc cart y\:l sat' for ccitain what increase in "lt»b;»l-.tverage surfece leinperatiirc alK)vc the value is “tot* rmiclt." in the .vettse that 
the consctinettces htxonu- truly uumanagtyble. In our judjintent and that of a tyowing luimlx-r oftxher analysts anti groups, Itowever. 
increases bey'i.tnti 2"C;’ it) above the 1 750 Icsxrl will entail sharply rbing risks of crossing a ciitnaic ’ripping point” that could lead to 
intolerable impacts on htinian well-lxnitg. in spite of all fcisible attempts at adaptation. 

Rampirtg up mitigation t-Hbrts quickly enough to avoid an increase of 2’C to 2.5''C.' would not ix- ea,sy, Doittg so vvtniid iei|uirc very 
rapid success in retiucing emissions of CM , and black sot>t worldwide, and it wtmid require that glotiai (X), emissions level off by 2015 
or 2020 at not much alstwe their current amount, bdbre Uginning a decline to no more than a third of that level by 2100, (The 
stringency oi this traiectory and the- difficulty of getting onto it ;uv consequences, above all. of the emission levels already attained, the 
long time scale lor removal of CO. from the atmoq^hcre by luunui pf<Kcsscs, and die long operating litl-times of CO,-emitting energy 
technologies that cixlay arc being deployed around the world at an inere;tsing pace.) 

[kit the challenge of hailing climate change is one u> which civili/aiion must rise. Coven what is currently known and suspected about 
flow the impacts of climate change are likely to grow as the glob.iI-average suifke temper.mire increase.s, we conclude that the goal oi' 
sriciety's mitigation eObns .sliould be to hold the increase to 2'C if }Hl.^s5hIe and in no s-vem tnrirc than 2.5'’C1 
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Managing the Unavoidable 

Even wkh greatly increased etVof is to niiti^reftilurechan^ in ciimafc, the m^iitude o( itxral, regional, and global changes in climatic 
patterns experienced it! die 2 1 st century will be substantia. 

♦ A 2''C increase in the global-average surface ten^rawre above iu 1750 value is likely, for example, to result in up 
to a 4X: warming in the middieof large continents and even largerincreascs in the polar regions. Regional changes 
will be even more extreme ifglol«laven^temperanires ri« by 3®C or higher. 

• tdimaie change during the 21st century is likdy to entail incrca.«d frequerKV and intensity t>f extreme vveaihei. 
increa.s<-.s in .sea level and tlie acidity the <K3«ns that will not be reversible for centuries to millennia, large-scale 
shifts in vegetation that cau.se major tosKS of wnsttK'c plant and animal species, and significant shift-s in the 
gs-ographic ranges of disease vectors and paiht^ens. 

* These changes have the potential to lead to laigclocal-to-iegjonal disruptions in ecosystems atjd to adverse ifnp.tcts 
on fixid security, fresh water rcsourccs> human health, and settlements, resulting in increased low of life and 
property. 

• Some sectors in some locations may Iwnefit from the initijd changes in climate. Mrxst impacts are ex^sected to be 
negative, howes-cr, with the social and ectjnomk conaqucnces disproportionately affecting the poorest nations, 
thtise in water-scarce regions, arid vulnerable axLsal communities in affluent countries. 

Managing the unavoidable changes in climate. lx>th by promoting adaptation .ind by building 
capacity for rearvety from extreme events, will be a challenge. International, national, .ind 
regional institutions are. in many senses, ill prepared t».» cofre witl» current weather-related 
disasters, let alone potential problems such as an increasing numk-r of refugees lletdng 
environmental damage-s spawncxl by climate change. Society will need to improve n«anagemcnt 
of natural resources and preparcdness/rcsjHmsc strategies to cope with ftiture climatic conditions 
that will l>c ftindanientaily differctu from those cxperienceii for the last 1 00 years, 

Integrating Adaptation and Mitigation to Achieve 
Multiple Benefits 

The .simultaneous lasks of starting to dra.siically reduce C HG emissions, continuing to adapt to 
imensilying climate change, and .achieving the MDGs will require skillful planning and 
impicmeniatiot!, all the ntore st> because of the interaction of these aims. 

For example, clean and affordable enenj)’ supplies are essential for achieving the Ml,)G.s in the 
developing countries anti for expanding and .sustaining svell-being in the developed ones, Energy's 
multiple roles in these is.sucs provide “win-win" opjxrrtunitics as well as challenges, iitduding: 
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Uiili/.ing ihe mos? adviiticcd building designs, which can provide emissions-free space tnnditioning (cooling 
atid iicaring) in ways ihai greatly reduce eneigy and waer demands and that pr<»mote iniprovetl health and 
worker performance. 


Irnplememiiig carlxan capuia' and storage from fossil-fijd«i power plants, whidi retluce impacts on clitnatc 
wliile making available concentrated Ct^, that can be used in enhanced natural gas anii oil recovery and in 
agricultural applications. 


• Replacing craditiottal uses of biomass fuels for cooking and heating (including agrit 
thing inirned in inclFieiem ctxtk.stov'es) with modern eiKi^’ suj^lte that can 
reduce pnxluctitrn of islatk soot and other aertBols, improve the health of women 
and chiidfcit oi hcivvise exposed to high iruioor air pollution from tradidonal uses 

of biomass, and reduce dcfbresiation ami land d^radation. 

• Combining ihe sustainable use of biomass for ette^ (renewitble sources of 
biomass to prtxluce electricity, litpiiU fuds, and ^seous fods) with carbon capture 
and sequestration, which can }x>wer devdt^ment and remove CO. already 
emitted to thcaimospheie. 

In addition, reversing die unsustainable land-use practices that lead to ddbrestaiion and 
tlcgradaiioit of soil ferrjiiiy will iielp limit the reieas; of CO, and CH., inw die atmosphere 
from the soil. Irnproving.sanitatioi* in rural areas can reduce emissiore of CH^ and provide a 
ivncwable fuel to iiclp reduce dependiatce on cf>al, petroleum, and natural gas. 

Projects and programs front around the world have demonstrated that much pre^raM can Ixr 
made on climate-chatige nthigaiion and adaptation itt ways that s-as-e money' rather tlun add 
to costs. Some of the measures that will ultimately he required are likefy to have .significant net 
costs - albeit much !es.s, in all likcliliotxl. liian the climate-change damage's averted - but a 
clear way forwaid for iminediarc application is to promote much wider adoption of “win-win" 
approachc-s. such as chose described above, that reduce climate-change risks while saving 
mriney, or that pi'oduce immediate co-lwncfits outweigiiing the costs of the measure,s. 

To move furdier. government leadership is required to cstablisli policy frameworks that create 
incenrives for energy-system change and establish public-private partnerships fiir encigy- 
teclinology ticvelopmein. dqjloyment. and diffusion. Leaders in the private sector also need to 
,sebe opportimities to develop, commercialize, and deploy low-emitting energy technologies 
that will also create jobs and enable economic development. Individuals. es{Kcia)ly in aflluent 
societies, must: also .show leadership by consuming responsibly. 


cuitura! residues and .animal 
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The Elements of a Roadmap 

Avoiding the unniariageabk- and managing ihc unavx>idabic will require an immediaie and major aca-lcration ol ctforis to both mitigate 
and adapt to dimaic change- The folhnvingarcour recommendations for immediate auaition by the United Nations (UN) system and 
governments worldwide. 

1. Accelerate implementation of win-win solutions that can moderate climate change while alstj moving the world toward a iTioie 
sustainable future energ\' path and making pnjgnss on attaining the MDGs (see Box ES.I)- Key steps must include measures to; 

• Improve elFicicncy in the iransportaiion sector through measura such as vehicle cfllcicnty standards, fuel taxes, 
and registration tecs/rebates that favor purchase of efficient and alternative fuel vehicles, government procurement 
standards, and expansion and strengthening of public iransptrrtaiion and legitMittl [slanning. 

• Improve the design and cIFiticncv of commercial and residential buildings thrttugh btiilding codes, standards ior 
eijuipment ,!ml appliances, incentives for prt^rty devdopers and landlords to build aiul manage properties 
elFiciently. and Financing lor encrgy-efficienc)' inveaments. 

• Expand the use of biofiids, esj,>ecially in the transportation Mctor. througli encr^ portfolio standards and incentives 
to growers and consumers, witij caadul .mention to cnvironmoual impaers, biixliversity concerns, and energs'and 
water inputs. 

• Promote refbrest.ation, aflbrestation, and improved land-use practices in w-ays tliat enhance overall produttivtrv^ 
and delivery of ecological services while simultaneously storing more carbon and reducing emissions of smoke and 

Sl«)t. 

• Beginning immediately, design .»nd deploy only coal-fircd power plants th-it will be capable of cosc-efFective and 
cnvironnKfiially sound retrofits for capture and sequestration of their carlwn emissions. 


Box ES.I. UN Millennium Development Goals 


The eight Millennium Development (^als (MDGs) - which range from halving extreme poverty to hatting the spread of HIV/ 
AID.S and providing universal prim,ary education, all by the target date of 2015- form a blueprint agreed to by all the worlds 
countries and all the worlds leading development iastitutions. The MDGs were adopted by heads of state meeting at the United 
Nations headquarters in .September 2(>00. The goals are «>; 

1. Eradicate extreme poverty and hunger 5. Improve maternal health 

2. Achieve universal primary education 6. Combat HIV/AIDS, malaria and other diseases 

3> Promote gender equality and empower women 7. Ensure environmental sustainability 

4. Reduce child mortality 8. Develop a global partnership for development 


See http://www.un.org/millenniiimgoais/index.html. 
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2. Impicmenl a new ^oba! polity firameworic for mitigation that results in si^ifitant emtHiions reductions, spurs developmetu and 
dcployniciu ol'clean energy technoiogics, and allocates buidens and Ixfiefics feirly. Such a framework iH-eds to be in place betorc tlie end 
of the Kyoto Protocol's first commhmem jurknim 2012. FJements of the framework should include: 

• An agreed goal oi' prev-ctning a giolral-average temperature Increareof more than 2®C to abtrve tfie 1750 
value - accompanied by multi-decade emission-rcxluction taig«3 compatible with this aim. 

• Metrics of performance that enable monitoring of pit^rest towards reductions in energy anti emissions intensiry 
at a national level. 

• Flexibility in the types of policies, mca-sures, and approaches adopted that rcdeci tlilferenc national levels of 
devekipnicnt, ncetls, and uipabilities. 

• Mechanisnts tit.tt establish a price for catbtsn. .such as taxes or “cap and trade” systems. A carbon price will help 
provitie incentives to incretisc eitctgy efficiency, encour^ use of low-carbon energy-supply options, .ind stinuiiate 
rtscarch into alternative techtiolt^ies. Markets for rra(hng«nission idlocations will increase economic efficiency^ 

• A mechanism to finance incremental costs ofmore efficient and lower-emi«ingener^- technologies in low-incomc 
countries. 

3. Derclop strate^es to adapt to ongoing and foture changes in climate integrating the impiicatioits of climate change into 
resource management ant! infrastructure development, andby committing to help the ptxtrest nations .md most vulnerable communitie.s 
cope with increasing climate-change damages, laking serious actfon to protect people, communities, and essential natural systems will 
involve commitments to: 

• Undertake detailed region.-i] assessmem-s to idcmily intportani vulnerabilities anti 
establish priorities Ibr inertusing the .adaptive capciiy of communities, infrasinicturc. 
and economic .activities. For example, gowrnmems shouW comntit to incorporate 
adapiatitsri into local Agenda 21 action plans and naiion.il susiainablc-dcvelopmeni 
strategies. 

• Develop technohigies ant! adaptive-management and disastcr-mitigatitttt strategies 
for waver resources, ctiastal infrascructuie. huntan health, agTiculture. andecostT-tems/ 
biodiver.si ty which are expectetl to lx - 1 hallenged in virtually every region of the globe, 
and define a new category of "‘etivironmcntal refugee” to Ix-ttcr aiuicipare support 
reqtiiremems for those flexing environmental disasters. 

• Avoid new cleveiopmetit on coastal bnd that is less than one meter abtivc present high 
title, as well as withitj high-risk areas such as fltxxlplains, 

• Ensure iliat the cflects of climate change are consideretj in the design ol protectetl 
areas and efforts to maintain biodiixrsity. 

• l:,nhance early-warning systems to provide improved prediction of weather extremes, 
esptx'iaily to the most vulnerable countries and rtpons. 
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• Bolster existing financial mechanisms (sudi as the Gk^>ai &j¥iionment F^ility) - and create additional ones - for 
helping the most vulnerable countries cope with unavmM^ impacts, possibly using revenues generated from 
carbon pricing, as planned in the AdapratKMt Fuml trf’ dte Qean Devebpment Mechanism. 

• Strengrfien adapution-relevant institutions and IsuM ca{»^ to respond to climate change at both national and 
international lewis. The UN Commission on SuscAiaUe Devdopment (CSD) diould request that the UN system 
es^uatc the adequacy of, and improve cooidinanon »nong, existing otpnizations such as the CSD, the Framework 
Convention on Climate Change, the Worid Hc^th Oipnimion, die Food and Agriculture Oi^nization. the UN 
Refti^ Aj^ncy, the World Bank, and others » more effectively support achievement of the MDGs and adaptation 
to climate c+ian^. 

4. Create and rebuild cities to be climate resUient and GHG-Friendlyt taking advantage of the most advanced technologies 
and approaches for using land, fresh water, and marine, tarestriai. and energy resources. Crucial action items include the 
following elements: 

• Modernize cities and plan land-use and transportation systems, including greater use of public transit, to reduce 
energy use and GHG intensity and increase the quality of life and economic success of a regions inhabitants. 

• Construct all new buildings using designs appropriate to local dimatc. 

• Upgrade existing buildings to reduce energy demand and slow the need for additional power generation. 

• Promote lifestyles, adaptations, and dtoiccs that require less cne^ and demand for non-renewable resources. 

5. Inara s mvestments and cooperation in eneigy-technology innovation to develop the new systems and practices chat are neoled 
to avoid the most damaging consequences of climate diange. Current levels of public and private investment in cneigy technology 
research, development, demonstration, and pre-commercial deployment are not even dose to commensurate with the size of the challenge 
and the extent of the opportunities. We recommend that national governments and the UN system: 

• Advocate and achieve a tripling to quadrupling of global public and private mvestments in energy-technology 
research, emphasizing energy efficiency in transportation, buildings, and the industrial sector; biofuels, solar, wind, 
and other renewable technologies; and advanced technologies for carbon capture and sequestration. 

• Promote a comparable increase in puNic and private investments - with particular emphasis on public-private 
partnerships - fcKu.scd on demonstration and accelerated commercial deployment of energy technologies with 
large mitigation benefits, 

• Use UN institutions and other specialized organizations to promote public-private partnerships that increase 
private-sector financing for energy-efficiency and renewable-cncigy investments, drawing upon limited public 
resources to provide loan guarantees and interest rate buy-downs. 

• Increase eneigy-technology research, deveiopnnent, and demonstration across the developing rcf^Ons of the world. 

Potential options for achieving this goal include twinning arrangements between developed and developing 
countries and strengthening the network of regional centers for enc^-iechnology research. 


• Over the next two years, complete a study on how to better plan, finance, and deploy climate-friendly eneigy 
technoiogiei using the resources of UN and other international ^encies such as the UN Development Pro^mme, 
the World Pbnk, and the Global Environment f^ility. 
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6. Improve communication to acceierate adaptation and miti^tiim fay increasing educaiion efforts and creating forums tor dialogue, 
icthuologv' assessment, and planning. The f'ult rai^ of public- and privaie-scaor participants should Ise engaged to cnctrurage 
partnerships acro.ss industrial and academic experts, the Bnandal community, and ptfoiicand priyaieorganizations. National governments 
and the UN system should take the k.iliowing seps: 

• Develop an inter iiaiiottal proixsss to assess technok^s andrefinescctoral targets for micigatioti tftat brings together 
experts from iiiciust ry.mtngovernmentaloigmaatkms.thefinandal community, anti gt)vx.Tnfnent- rhc Technology 
and Ecoiu>mic Assessmettt Ptmel of the Montreal Prmocot provides an effeaive mtsdei for as-sessing technological 
potential and effective, realistic sectoral mitigaiion taigets. 

• Enhance tiational prtjgrants for public and corporate education onrfiene«!s.p3rlts, opportunities, and Isenefksof 
a transition to a low-emission cncig)' funire. 

• Enlist the educaiiotial and tapacity-boildingca|>abiiiti«ofUN institutions to provide tnformatiois about climate 
change and the oppoituttities for adaptation and mit^titMJ. Under the leadership of the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, the LiN shotild complete an internal study to moK ^^ivcly engage relevant UN agencies. 


The Time for Collective Action is Now 

(iovernme!it.s, corporations, and individuals must act now to forge 3 new path to a sustainable future 
with a stable climate and a robu-st environment, nicrt arc many op{x>rttmitie$ for ndting eflective early 
action at little or no co.st. Many of these oppottunitks also have orher environmental or stKktal 
benef'it.s. liscn il some of the siibsenvienr steps required are more diflfctih and expensive, dteir costs are 
virtually certain to iw smaller than the a>sts of the climate-chang? damages these measures would 
avert. 

Two starkly different futures diwige from this time forward. Society's current path leads to increasingly 
serious cliinate-changc impacts, including potentially catastrophic changes in climate tluit will 
compromise efforts to achieve development tfojettives where titcro is poverty' and will threaten standards 
o! living where there is afllucnce. The other [iKith leads to a transformaiion in the way .society generates 
and uses ctictgy as svell as to improvements in management of the wothl’s .soils and forests. This path 
will redua* dangerous emis-sioiis, create economic t>p|x>rtunity. help to reduce global poverty, retluce 
degradation ofand c-irlxm eitii.ssions ffoin m)system.s. and contribute to thesustainability'of prtxluctive 
economies ctipabie of meeting the needs of the worlds growing |.x>|>ulation. 



Humanity must act collectively and urgently to change course through 
leadership at ail levels of society. There is no more time for delay. 
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Senator Boxer. We are going to continue now, we are going to 
try to stick with the S-minute opening statement. I am going to call 
on Senator Lautenherg for his opening statement, and then Sen- 
ator, you can speak about your Governor now or you can wait until 
we have all statements made and you can then introduce him at 
that time. 

Senator Lautenberg. Can I do it without charge to my time- 
frame? 

Senator Boxer. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Senator Lautenberg. First, I want to thank Senator Inhofe for 
his encouraging view of our intentions to reduce greenhouse gas, 
thank you very much. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Lautenberg. Madam Chairman, before I introduce Gov- 
ernor Corzine, I just want to say that States are leading when it 
comes to combating global warming. Now the Federal Government 
needs to catch up. Our witnesses hail from States with innovative 
and active programs to cut greenhouse gases and control climate 
change. 

In addition to Governor Corzine’s initiatives to cut emissions 
within our State, New Jersey has also joined six eastern States to 
launch their Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative, which will help 
curb emissions from powerplants. 

Thirty-six of New Jersey’s cities have joined nearly 400 other cit- 
ies from across the Country to do what the Bush administration 
won’t do, and that is meet or beat the Kyoto Protocols. New Jersey 
and other States are beginning to weave a web of smart environ- 
mental regulations across the Country. But the Federal Govern- 
ment is not doing its part to strengthen that web. We can change 
that. 

I strongly support Senator Sanders’ Global Warming Pollution 
Reduction Act, which calls for an 80 percent cut in global warming 
pollutants by 2050. If we don’t take the steps now, we will continue 
to threaten succeeding populations, including my grandchildren’s 
grandchildren. It is not something I am willing to throw away. 

I have also been joined by Senator Boxer and Senator Snowe in 
introducing the High Performance Green Buildings Act. Buildings, 
from apartments to skyscrapers, account for nearly 40 percent of 
our greenhouse gases. The Federal Government is the biggest land- 
lord in the Country. By getting Federal buildings to go green, we 
can put a significant dent in our emissions. 

But the Federal Government needs to do more. We need caps on 
greenhouse gas emissions from all powerplants and other facilities 
that produce pollution. We need to increase cap-based standards to 
get vehicle emissions and dependence on foreign oil down. We need 
incentives for cities and businesses to build in ways that are better 
for the environment. 

We have to end the censorship and suppression of Government 
scientists who do research on global warming. The public is taking 
better care of our environment and they want to do more. People 
are buying hybrids, cars based on fuel efficiency, for example. Some 
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in the private sector are also taking some positive steps, the CEOs 
from some of America’s largest companies, like General Electric 
and DuPont are now calling for Federal legislation to reduce green- 
house gases. So it is time for the Federal Government to step up, 
do its part and support our States, cities and towns that are al- 
ready doing theirs. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Lautenherg follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Frank R. Lautenherg, U.S. Senator from the 
State of New Jersey 

Madame Chairman, thank you for holding today’s hearing on how the States are 
leading when it comes to combating global warming — and how the Federal Govern- 
ment needs to catch up. 

Among today’s witnesses is my Governor, Jon Corzine. Our witnesses hail from 
States with innovative and active programs to cut greenhouse gases and control cli- 
mate change. 

In addition to Governor Corzine’s move to cut emissions within our state, New 
Jersey has also joined six eastern States to launch the Regional Greenhouse Gas 
Initiative, which will help curb emissions from powerplants. 

And 36 of New Jersey’s cities have joined nearly 400 other cities from across 
America to do what the Bush administration won’t do: meet or beat the Kyoto Proto- 
cols. 

New Jersey and other States are beginning to weave a web of smart environ- 
mental regulations across the country. But the Federal Government is not doing its 
part to strengthen that web. 

We can change that. 

That is why I strongly support Senator Sanders’ ‘Global Warming Pollution Re- 
duction Act,’ which calls for an 80 percent cut in global warming pollutants by 2050. 

I have also been joined by Senators Snowe and Boxer in introducing the ‘High 
Performance Green Buildings Act.’ 

Buildings — from apartments to skyscrapers — account for nearly 40 percent of our 
greenhouse gases. The Federal Government is the biggest landlord in the country 
and by getting Federal buildings to “go green,” we can put a significant dent in our 
emissions. 

But the Federal Government needs to do more. 

We need caps on greenhouse gas emissions from all powerplants and other facili- 
ties that pollute. 

We need to increase CAFE standards to get vehicle emissions and dependence on 
foreign oil down. 

We need incentives for cities and businesses to build in ways that are better for 
the environment. 

And we must end the censorship and suppression of government scientists who 
do research on global warming. 

The public is taking better care of our environment — and they want to do more. 
People are bu 3 dng hybrids and cars based on fuel efficiency, for example. 

Some in the private sector are also taking some positive steps. 

The CEO’s from some of America’s largest companies, such as General Electric 
and DuPont, and now calling for Federal legislation to reduce greenhouse gases. 

It’s time for the Federal Government to do its part — and to support our States, 
cities and towns that are already doing theirs. 

Senator Lautenberg. Madam Chairman, if I might just say a 
few words about Governor Corzine, no stranger to Capitol Hill. The 
Governor and I used to be Senate colleagues. Both of us initiated 
a job change, and I hope he enjoys as much as I do mine. Now I 
am one of his constituents, he is one of mine. New Jersey is proud 
of our Governor, because he is willing to step up and do the right 
thing, even if it looks at the moment like it is putting more pres- 
sure on us. But someone has to take a longer view, and Governor 
Jon Corzine is willing to do that. We see it in his leadership here 
to fight the fight against global warming. 

I am proud of New Jersey today, because New Jersey is among 
a small group of States that is leading the Nation when it comes 
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to reducing global warming. Two weeks ago, Governor Corzine 
signed an order to reduce New Jersey’s total emissions from cars, 
buildings and factories alike by 80 percent by 2050. New Jersey 
and California are two of just a few States to take such action. 

So I am happy to see Jon Corzine here, back in his familiar sur- 
roundings. But New Jersey needs him, so we will try not to keep 
him here too long, and let the Federal Government do what it 
needs to do. Please welcome Jon Corzine. 

Governor CORZiNE. Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you very much, and we will go to Senator 
Voinovich. Welcome, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Voinovich. Madam Chairman, I thank you for holding 
this hearing today and I am glad that we have State and local per- 
spectives on global warming. I have often said this is a difficult and 
controversial topic, with some declaring it a hoax and some declar- 
ing that the end of the world is near. I share neither of these be- 
liefs, and it is going to be really nice that we are having local gov- 
ernment officials. State officials. Because ordinarily, this is ab^out 
maybe the 12th hearing I have had in 8 years. Senator Corzine, 
you will remember that some of the hearings we have had, at the 
end they started out, the witnesses being very nice to each other, 
and at the end I thought we had to stop them from going after each 
other. I am sure that we are not going to have that today. Madam 
Chairman, with our State and local government officials. 

The reality is that not all global warming skeptics are denialists 
or ideologues. Those in the environmental movement are not all 
alarmists. We can learn a lot and achieve more if we listen a little 
more to each other, and I suspect that is what Americans believe 
and they expect, they expect us to work together. 

I do believe that global warming is something that will need to 
be addressed, and I look forward to hearing from the witnesses 
today. I am particularly happy that an Ohioan has been asked to 
testify. Mayor Richard Homrighausen, from Dover, OH. As a 
former mayor and Governor, I can relate to the problems cities and 
States face with respect to balancing both environmental and eco- 
nomic needs. Mayor, you have to deal with it every day. I have long 
advocated the need to harmonize our environment, energy and eco- 
nomic needs. I hope this hearing today helps us better understand 
how States are trying to achieve these goals. 

For the past 2 years, I have called for a second declaration of 
independence: independence from foreign sources of energy. For our 
Nation to take real action toward stemming our exorbitantly high 
oil and natural gas prices, instead of considering them separately, 
we must harmonize our environment and energy and economic 
needs. This is an absolute must as we consider any additional ac- 
tions to address climate change. From my own humble opinion, I 
agree with much of what Senator Inhofe has had to say, too often 
we just don’t get our energy, economic and environmental people 
to sit down together. In fact, the problem we have had for the last 
8 years and why we haven’t made any progress is because we can’t 
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get them together to put each others’ shoes on and come up with 
something that makes sense. 

I think we also have to become well aware of the fact that what 
we do is also going to be impacted dramatically by the developing 
countries. For example, we know that China is building a new coal- 
fired plant every week to 10 days, and many of them lack modern 
pollution control devices. Those of you from California are already 
feeling the effects of what is going on in China. 

This is a worldwide problem. We have to realize that we have a 
role to play, but we also must recognize that others have a role to 
play. The more we can engage them in this debate the better off 
we are going to be, and so is the world. I think that as a result, 
and some of you may not be familiar with this, as a result of legis- 
lation we passed last year, we now have an international initiative 
that is called the Asian Pacific Partnership. It involves Australia, 
China, India, Japan, South Korea and the United States. These are 
developing countries, many of them, and what we are trying to do 
is come up with technology that will not only benefit us but benefit 
the world. 

We just can’t say we are going to deal with this in the United 
States. We have to understand this is a global problem and that 
by 2009, the Chinese are going to exceed our emissions here in the 
United States. We were the bad guy for a long time. But these 
other developing nations are coming along and we have to be just 
as concerned about them as we are ourselves. 

I would like to reiterate that I believe that global warming is oc- 
curring. The ongoing debate is over how much is due to natural 
causes and man-made causes. The issue is what do we do from a 
responsible public policy perspective to deal with the problem. It is 
something I hope this committee can work together on to develop 
responsible global warming policies that ultimately harmonize our 
energy, environment and economic needs. 

I want to point out one other thing. Madam Chairman, that the 
technology, particularly to deal with emissions from coal-fired 
plants, is still in its infancy. The only real major thing that this 
Government has done is FutureGen, and that won’t be built for the 
next 2 to 3 years. We ought to have a crash program of getting into 
that kind of research, so that we have these coal-fired plants that 
are out there, so they can retrofit, have the technology to retrofit 
them, make sure that the new plants that are being built deal with 
greenhouse gases responsibly. 

I know that some of the States represented here really don’t care 
about it, because you get very little energy from coal. But the fact 
is, it is a reality. The United States is the Saudi Arabia of coal. 
Coal is going to be a part of our energy fix for a long, long time. 
Some of you from environmental group say, well, we don’t want 
any coal. The fact of the matter is we are going to have coal. We 
had better get with it as soon as we possibly can to deal with tech- 
nology that is going to limit those greenhouse emissions from those 
coal-fired facilities. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Senator. I agree with your comments 
on coal. I think we are going to absolutely need to find a solution, 
because we have 250 years worth of it. It makes sense. 
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Senator Klobuchar. 

STATEMENT OF HON. AMY KLOBUCHAR, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you, Madam Chair, and thank you. 
Governor. Welcome. It is my belief that we have seen a major sea 
change this year with our committee focused not just on whether 
or not there is global warming, but clearly we are focused on the 
solutions. A big part of this is going to be the innovative efforts 
going on in the States across this Country. 

Think globally, act locally used to be a bumper sticker, and now 
it is a necessity. I can tell you that in my State, we are not content 
to just sit around and wait for things to happen. We have seen how 
long it has been taking to get the fishhouses out on the lakes. We 
have seen the effects that it has had for some of our hunters and 
activities. While we believe the scientists and we believe in science, 
we are actually seeing first-hand the effects of climate change in 
our State. 

Today’s hearing is especially timely for local people in Minnesota. 
Just last week we passed a new law that is now considered the Na- 
tion’s most aggressive standard for promoting renewable energy in 
electricity production. It is a 25-by-25 standard. By the year 2025, 
the State’s energy companies are required to generate 25 percent 
of their electricity from renewable sources, such as wind, solar, 
water and biomass. 

The standard is even higher for Minnesota’s largest utility. Excel 
Energy, which must reach 30 percent by 2020. Excel, which sup- 
plies half the electricity in Minnesota, has said that it expects to 
meet the new standard without a price increase for consumers. Al- 
ready, it has announced that it will build a $210 million wind farm 
in Minnesota. 

Almost as important as the renewable energy standard itself is 
the bipartisan political energy that produced the new law. It was 
adopted with overwhelming bipartisan support, the vote was 123 to 
10 in the State House and 61 to 4 in the State Senate. It was 
quickly signed into law by Republican Governor Tim Pawlenty. 

The same thing is happening at the local level. I just went across 
our State, and talking about middle-class tax cuts and the Farm 
bill. Every place I went, people were bringing up climate change. 
I was in the little town of Lanesboro, MN, in a high school gym. 
Madam Chair, and all they wanted to talk about is the new light 
bulbs that their city council had ordered them to put up. They were 
very excited about their own efforts on the local level. 

That is what we are seeing across this Country, with the work 
in New Jersey, with the work just recently announced in the five 
western States and the work that is going on in California. I ad- 
mire the States and communities for their initiative, and what they 
are doing should inspire national action. With all of these many ef- 
forts and initiatives at the local. State and regional levels, I ask, 
how many bills has Congress passed to actually limit the green- 
house gases that contribute to global warming and climate change? 
Right now, the answer is zero. My hope is that we will be able to 
change that number sooner rather than later. 
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We are all students of government, so we know the famous 
phrase, laboratories of democracy. That is how Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis described the special role of States in our Fed- 
eral system. “It is one of the happy incidents of the Federal sys- 
tem,” Brandeis wrote over 70 years ago, “that a single, courageous 
State may, if its citizens choose, serve as a laboratory and try novel 
social and economic experiments without risk to the rest of the 
Country.” 

But Brandeis did not mean for this to serve as an excuse for in- 
action by the national Government. Good ideas and successful inno- 
vations are supposed to emerge from the laboratory and serve as 
a model for national policy and action. That is now our responsi- 
bility. The courage we are seeing in the States as they deal with 
global warming should be matched by courage right here in Wash- 
ington. We should be prepared to act on a national level, especially 
when the local and State communities are showing us the way. 

In this spirit, I look froward to our discussion today. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Klobuchar follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Amy Klobuchar, U.S. Senator from the 
State of Minnesota 

I look forward to today’s discussion of local, State and regional perspectives on 
global warming and climate change. 

Some observers have suggested that public attitudes on global warming may soon 
reach a “tipping point” that will spur sweeping changes in our society. 

Already, many of the most innovative efforts are coming at the local. State and 
regional levels. 

Think globally, act locally” used to be a bumper sticker. Now it’s a necessity. 

I can tell you that, in my state of Minnesota, people are growing ever more con- 
cerned. Minnesotans love being out in nature. This winter I have heard from ice 
fishermen, snowmobilers and cross-cross skiers who tell me they personally see the 
signs of global warming and climate change: 

In our State, when we see something that concerns us, we’re not content to sit 
around. We want to do something to make a difference. We want to take action. 

Today’s hearing is especially timely. 

Just last week, Minnesota passed a new law that is now considered the Nation’s 
most aggressive standard for promoting renewable energy in electricity production. 

It’s a “25-by-25” standard. By the year 2025, the State’s energy companies are re- 
quired to generate 25 percent of their electricity from renewable sources such as 
wind, water, solar and biomass. The standard is even higher for Minnesota’s largest 
utility, Xcel Energy, which must reach 30 percent by 2020. 

Xcel, which supplies half the electricity in Minnesota, has said that it expects to 
meet the new standard without a price increase for consumers. Already, it has an- 
nounced that it will build a $210 million, 100-megawatt wind farm in Minnesota. 

Almost as important as the renewable energy standard itself is the bipartisan po- 
litical energy that produced this new law. 

It was adopted with overwhelming bipartisan support. The vote was 123 to 10 in 
the State House, and 61 to 4 in the State Senate. It was quickly signed into law 
by Republican Governor Tim Pawlenty. 

This new law is further demonstration that elected officials and policymakers 
across the spectrum understand what’s at stake. 

The same thing is happening at the local level. St. Paul, our capital city, has im- 
plemented a creative and forward-thinking Urban CO 2 Reduction Plan to reduce its 
carbon footprint. 

It’s not only about combating global warming and climate change. It’s also about 
reducing pollution and improving air quality. It’s about promoting economic develop- 
ment and technological innovation. And it’s about ensuring our future energy inde- 
pendence and security. 

We are seeing other major climate change initiatives elsewhere in the country. 

Earlier this week, governors from five Western States (including California and 
Arizona) announced that they will work together to reduce greenhouse gases by set- 
ting regional targets for lower emissions and establishing a regional “cap-and-trade” 
system for bu 3 dng and selling greenhouse gas credits. 
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This new regional project builds on the greenhouse gas emissions measure that 
the California legislature passed and California Governor Schwarzenegger signed 
into law last year. 

And it builds on other regional initiatives — especially the landmark Regional 
Greenhouse Gas Initiative with seven northeastern and mid-Atlantic States that 
have also agreed to a regional “cap-and-trade” system aimed at reducing carbon di- 
oxide emissions. 

One of the States in that initiative is New Jersey. I am pleased to see Governor 
Corzine with us today. I look forward to hearing more about the executive order he 
signed last month setting a State economy-wide goal for reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

I also look forward to hearing from Seattle Mayor Greg Nickels, who has led the 
way with the U.S. Mayors Climate Protection Agreement. More than 400 mayors 
(representing over 59 million Americans) have pledged to meet or beat the Kyoto 
Protocol greenhouse gas reduction goals in their own communities. 

I admire these States and communities for their initiative. And what they’re doing 
should be an inspiration for national action. 

With all of these many efforts and initiatives at the local, State and regional lev- 
els, how many bills has Congress passed to actually limit the greenhouse gases that 
contribute to global warming and climate change? 

Right now, the answer is zero. My hope is that we will be able to change that 
number — sooner rather than later. 

As Arizona Governor Janet Napolitano explained the other day: “In the absence 
of meaningful Federal action, it has been up to the States to take action to address 
climate change and reduce greenhouse gas emissions in the country.” 

We are all students of government. So we know the famous phrase “laboratories 
of democracy.” That’s how Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis described the spe- 
cial role of States in our Federal system. 

In this model. States are where new ideas can emerge . . . where policymakers 
can experiment . . . where innovative proposals can be tested. 

“It is one of the happy incidents of the federal system,” Brandeis wrote over 70 
years ago, “that a single courageous state may, if its citizens choose, serve as a lab- 
oratory; and try novel social and economic experiments without risk to the rest of 
the country.” 

But he did not mean for this to serve as an excuse for inaction by the national 
government. Good ideas and successful innovations are supposed to emerge from the 
laboratory and serve as a model for national policy and action. That is now our re- 
sponsibility. 

The courage we’re seeing in the States as they deal with global warming should 
be matched by courage right here in Washington. We should be prepared to act on 
a national level — especially when the States and local communities are showing us 
the way. 

In this spirit, I look forward to our discussion today. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Thomas. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CRAIG THOMAS, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 

Senator Thomas. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I will he short. 
I think it might kind of nice to listen to the witnesses that we have 
today. 

I thank you for having this hearing, however, and I believe hear- 
ing from the regional and about the regional impacts is very, very 
important. I am very concerned about having an energy mix. I be- 
lieve we have to have an understanding of how important it is to 
deal with our resources as we look forward here, of course, as there 
has already been some discussion about coal. As you might imag- 
ine, I have a strong feeling about that. 

But we need to make sure what we do here doesn’t injure our 
national economy. So I will file my report. I would tell you that we 
don’t produce enough gas to provide for our energy. We have coal, 
as has been pointed out here, for about 200 years worth of energy. 
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So our real challenge is how do we use the resources we have in 
an environmentally clean way and an efficient way to be able to 
do that. That is really where we are. 

So I will submit my statement. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Thomas follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Craig Thomas, U.S. Senator from the State of Wyoming 

First, I’d like to thank the Chair for convening this hearing. I believe that the 
regional impacts of greenhouse gas reductions are the most important part of the 
climate change debate. I would have liked to hear from a witness that is as con- 
cerned about the role that coal plays in our economy and energy mix as I am. I be- 
lieve several witnesses have a rational understanding of how important this re- 
source is, however. 

I will repeat what we’re all very used to hearing at this point. It is extremely im- 
portant that any actions taken by the Federal Government do not harm our econ- 
omy or our national energy security. I fear that extreme measures proposed by some 
will, in fact, cause this to happen. As an example, compliance with some proposals 
would require a shift to more natural gas. We can’t produce all of that natural gas 
here in the United States. We’re trying to help in Wyoming but it’s not enough, and 
folks are growing tired of the breakneck pace of development in my State. Unless 
our coastal States begin to share more of this production burden, we will be in a 
very difficult situation. 

What we’ll end up needing to do, of course, is building liquefied natural gas termi- 
nals in coastal States like New Jersey to import what we cannot produce here at 
home. The gas we’ll import will come from countries like Iran and Russia. The lead- 
ers of these countries have already started talking about forming a cartel, like 
OPEC, for natural gas exports. 

I’d like to hear from Governor Corzine about what he thinks of liquefied natural 
gas terminals and drilling offshore. My guess is that he doesn’t support either one. 
I support drilling off our coasts, but I am opposed to importing natural gas. We al- 
ready depend on foreign countries for oil to run our transport sector. I do not want 
to become reliant on these same volatile regions to generate our electricity. That 
would harm our national security. 

What do we do about this problem then? Well, we have 200 years worth of energy 
sitting 60 feet underground in the Powder River Basin of Wyoming in the form of 
coal. What we need to do is advance clean coal technologies so this domestic re- 
source can be used in a more efficient and environmental way. 

Another one we hear a lot about is that greenhouse gas emissions are an inter- 
national problem. I agree. China is putting a coal powerplant into service every 10 
days and India is growing just as fast. These countries will rely heavily on coal as 
their economies develop — that is a fact. Everyone, though, must understand that a 
liquefied natural gas terminal on our coast does nothing to reduce the emissions of 
china and India. Advancing clean coal technologies and sharing them internation- 
ally does a lot of good, however. 

Wyomin^s perspective is one of a State that is willing to help, but we need to 
have a rational conversation about the best way to do these things. I hope that ef- 
fort can begin today. I thank the witnesses for being here today. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much, Senator. 

Senator Sanders, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BERNARD SANDERS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Sanders. Thank you very much. Madam Chair, and 
then you for holding this important hearing. 

Let me he very clear. There are some people who say, well, we 
shouldn’t he alarmists. Madam Chair, I am an alarmist. I think 
that the dehate is over. I think global warming is real. I think glob- 
al warming is man-made. I think if we as a Nation and as a planet 
do not get our act together, we are looking at disasters to come for 
our kids and our grandchildren. There are some people who say, 
well, gee, if we act too strongly, and you and I have proposed some 
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very strong legislation, if we act very aggressively on global warm- 
ing, it will have a negative impact on the economy. 

Let me tell you, if we do not act aggressively on global warming, 
the impact on the economy will be far, far more severe. I believe, 
there is no question in my mind that the Congress has been much, 
much too slow in moving forward and I hope this year we will 
change that pattern. To my mind, what this Country has to do is 
move toward a new Manhattan-type project. We moved aggres- 
sively on World War II, President Kennedy moved us forward in 
getting a man to the moon. Now is the time for a partnership be- 
tween Government and the private sector to in fact say, we are 
going to break our dependency on fossil fuels, we are going to move 
toward energy efficiency and we can do that. The technologies are 
out there. What has been lacking for many years is the political 
will. I hope that that will be changed right now. 

I happen to believe that if we move forward in that direction we 
can create millions of good paying jobs, as we save the planet for 
our kids and our grandchildren. 

Now, in fact, while the Federal Government has not been aggres- 
sive, while we have a President who virtually refuses to acknowl- 
edge the reality of global warming, the truth is that cities and 
towns and States have been moving forward. As Senator Klobuchar 
mentioned, one of the beauties of our system is that if Minnesota 
moves forward or Vermont moves forward, the rest of the Country 
learns from that process. So I have been impressed by what States 
are doing. I have been impressed by what municipalities have been 
doing and I very much look forward to hearing the testimony 
today, so that we as a Federal Government can learn best prac- 
tices. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bond. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Senator Bond. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. It is always 
a pleasure to be able to join with you in these continuing discus- 
sions of global warming. I know this committee has other respon- 
sibilities, but we are having lots of opportunities and I thank you 
for holding this hearing to get the important impact from the 
States. 

One of the things I think we are going to learn today is that 
some of the current climate change proposals have the ability to 
hurt certain regions more than others. I think we have to account 
for the differences among the areas of the Country to ensure that 
actions we require are fair and affordable to all of our families and 
workers. 

There is an old principle, where you stand depends upon where 
you sit. That applies across bipartisan lines as well. The chart 
here, this chart shows why carbon plans will hit States differently. 
These pie charts show how different States derive their electricity 
from different fuel sources. 

Now, Missouri, we depend upon coal for 85 percent of our power. 
New Jersey depends upon coal only 20 percent, and California only 
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1 percent. So coal cost don’t have an impact in California, much 
less in New Jersey. But these climate plans that hit coal hard will 
cause real economic distress, relatively speaking. States already 
emphasizing lower carbon energy with natural gas or nuclear are 
not going to be hit so badly. 

There are some economic consequences. Madam Chair. You have 
to have a strong economy to be able to afford environmental im- 
provements. The strength of the American economy has allowed us 
to do a better job in controlling greenhouse gas emissions than our 
European Union friends who so loudly proclaimed their love for 
Kyoto but have not been able to cut the mustard. Keeping the econ- 
omy strong will allow us to make more gains in dealing with envi- 
ronmental problems. 

I saw first-hand. Madam Chair, the environmental disaster of so- 
cialist East Germany. I went there just after the wall fell. I saw 
chemical plants with terrible smells putting fluid, liquid into open 
creeks, flowing into the sea. It looked like very dark coffee. But it 
smelled like something that I won’t describe, because we are too 
close to lunch time to describe it. Getting the East German econ- 
omy revived. West Germany with its strong economy, is the only 
way that we can make that progress. 

But there is also another problem. Putting heavy costs on coal 
can have major unintended consequences. I hope they are unin- 
tended. But the more you put pressure on coal, the less resources 
will be available to develop the clean coal technology that we must 
have. On the regional basis, plans that place an unfair degree of 
pain on midwestern families and workers would include caps set 
too low or too soon, lack of safety valves or requiring auctions that 
force consumers to pay twice for their energy, once when it is pro- 
duced and again through the auction process. 

Now, the witnesses here today from New Jersey espouse this, 
just the same sort of anti-coal bias. Indeed, it is easy to determine 
who are for the plans that are unfair and unaffordable by many 
looking at this chart. Here are the States in the tan, our States 
that depend upon coal. The States not so colored are the ones, like 
the northeast and the west coast that don’t depend upon coal. No 
wonder the people who are champions of carbon caps come from 
the white colored States. We in the Midwest don’t intend to stand 
by and see it happen. 

I would say in my remaining seconds that one of the things that 
we have to do is wean the greedy natural-gas burning electric utili- 
ties off of that valuable resource. I have quoted before, but maybe 
somebody hasn’t heard it, 25 years ago. Professor Glenn Seaborg, 
a Nobel laureate, said burning natural gas to produce electricity is 
like throwing your most valuable antique furniture into the fire- 
place to heat your house. 

Madam Chair, I have lots more, but I see my time is up, and I 
thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Senator Bond, it is really great to have you here, 
because you really are very animated on this. I just want to repeat, 
there seems to be an argument, I personally believe clean coal tech- 
nology is absolutely essential. We have to deal with it, and I am 
very open to it and want to do it. 
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I also wanted to mention, to get 20 percent of your power from 
coal is a lot of energy. So I do think we will look forward to hearing 
Senator Corzine on that. 

Senator Clinton. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I could not dis- 
agree more with Senator Bond’s description of the problems we 
face. We have heard an eloquent, passionate description of why we 
can’t do anything. I reject that. I think that we can do whatever 
we put our minds to. We just haven’t been willing to do that in the 
last several years. 

So I commend the Chairman, because she is willing to lead us 
on a path that will not only be good for the environment, it will 
be good for the economy and it will be good for our security. On 
Monday, I was at a coal-fired plant outside of Buffalo, NY, that is 
looking to be one of the very first in our Country to move toward 
an integrated gasifcation system. It is going to take some help in 
order for them to do that. We have subsidized the oil and gas in- 
dustry for decades. It is time to take those subsidies, those tax 
breaks, and put them to work on behalf of clean coal and renew- 
ables. I hope that we can address that. I have a proposal to do that 
with a strategic energy fund that would get us on the right path 
for deploying new technologies in a way that will begin to let us 
seriously deal with climate change. 

I am delighted to see our former member of this committee here. 
If we ever stop talking, he will have a chance to testify. Governor 
Corzine and I shared a great, great time on this committee early 
on trying to deal with some of the consequences of the attacks of 
9/11. He was the strongest voice with the best plan on dealing with 
chemical plants. He is back again to talk about more of his far- 
reaching ideas that will really make a difference. 

I notice, too, that there are representatives from California, both 
the President pro tern of the California State Senate, and the 
Speaker of the California State Assembly. Because it is interesting 
to note that when people talk about how we cannot deal with cli- 
mate change without wrecking our economy, California has had a 
fiat per capita usage of electricity for 30 years. Why? Because Cali- 
fornia took steps to try to reduce demand, to do more energy effi- 
ciency and conservation. The rest of the Country has had an in- 
crease in 50 percent of the use of electricity on a per capita basis. 

So when people say we can’t do this, I say, “well, I don’t think 
that is true.” In fact, California is doing it. 

There are a lot of good ideas that are at work right now across 
our Country. I commend the Chairman for giving us this oppor- 
tunity to learn more about what is actually working in the States. 
It is our challenge to take it to scale, to put into place a framework 
for a national program. That is what we are going to do under your 
leadership, and again, I thank you for leading the way. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much. Senator Clinton. 

Senator Craig. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LARRY E. CRAIG, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Senator Craig. Madam Chairman, I came late, and I apologize. 
So because of the patience of our former colleague here and his 
presence before the committee today, I say let the show begin. 

Senator Boxer. Well, the show began a long time ago. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Craig. So I noticed. 

Senator Boxer. But you are most generous of spirit and we 
thank you. 

Just to delay it a tad more, I have asked Senator Menendez, be- 
cause he felt so strongly about saying a few words, as Senator Lau- 
tenberg did, about his Governor. Senator? 

Senator Menendez. Thank you. Madam Chairlady, and thank 
you and Senator Inhofe for the opportunity to join in the honor and 
privilege of introducing my predecessor here in the Senate and our 
Governor Jon Corzine to the committee. In the years since Gov- 
ernor Corzine has taken office, he has exhibited tremendous leader- 
ship on a broad array of policy issues, taken on some of the tough- 
est issues in our State. He has demonstrated a steadfast deter- 
mination to work to improve the quality of life for all New 
Jerseyians. 

One of the areas that I am proud to say that he is leading New 
Jersey into excellence in is his stewardship of the environment, to 
a commitment of making the tough decisions that need to be made 
in order to ensure that our children and grandchildren are left with 
a healthier world than the one we are living in today. I think our 
Governor knows the tremendous risk that our State, our Nation 
and our planet face if we do not take serious action to combat glob- 
al warming and that we do not do so sooner rather than later. 

But he also has the foresight to recognize the tremendous oppor- 
tunities that New Jersey can take advantage of quickly and deci- 
sively, the advantage that the Nation as a whole could enjoy rel- 
ative to the rest of the world if we, as Congress, act similarly. Now, 
having some of our colleagues’ comments, I would say that what is 
not acceptable is to put any part of the Nation to put our collective 
health, security and well-being at risk. We are all in this together. 
I think that when we come to that conclusion we will all be able 
to move forward in a way that will achieve our collective goals. 

Individual actions to reduce greenhouse gases, either by making 
your home more energy efficient or purchasing carbon offsets are 
good starts, as are State and regional actions like the Regional 
Greenhouse Gas Initiative and the Western Regional Climate Ac- 
tion Initiative. But they are no substitute for a robust national cli- 
mate policy. 

So I want to applaud Governor Corzine for his steps in New Jer- 
sey, making New Jersey one of the leaders on this issue. I applaud 
your leadership. Madam Chairlady, and the committee, for making 
this one of the highest priorities of the new Congress. Again, thank 
you for the opportunity to introduce our Governor and my good 
friend, Jon Corzine. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JON S. CORZINE, GOVERNOR, STATE 
OF NEW JERSEY 

Governor CoRZiNE. Thank you, Madam Chairman, and I appre- 
ciate very much the kind words of Senator Menendez and Senator 
Lautenberg, who are great partners, by the way, in framing the 
issues for the public in the State of New Jersey in making sure 
that we are addressing these issues and moving forward. We are 
really in a partnership. I hope that we will have one more broadly 
with the Federal Government. 

I commend both Chairperson Boxer and Senator Inhofe for invit- 
ing me. Thank you very much for this opportunity to talk about an 
issue that, I guess I would concur that I am pretty well convinced 
we have a problem. I read the IPCC report and find it chilling. 

We have tried to, as you mentioned. Madam Chairman, set state- 
wide targets for stabilizing New Jersey’s greenhouse gas emissions, 
both resetting to 1990, but also putting together a long-term vision 
that will have to be matched with restructuring the 80 percent 
below 2006 levels by 2050. It should not be achieved on a precipi- 
tous basis. It needs to be done over a period of time, and restruc- 
turing our economy will be good. It is important that those of us 
at State and local levels are addressing this issue. I am proud of 
the steps that are being taken. 

I may not be the terminator of greenhouse gases, but we are 
working very hard to actually be a part of a b^roader movement 
that is occurring across the Country that recognizes the need, the 
vulnerability, but also accepts that there is a challenge, but not a 
prohibitive challenge, to make sure that we do the best job we can 
to keep our economy strong. In fact, I think it is a false choice. I 
will try to comment about that in a second. 

I look at this whole debate as one of both recognizing vulner- 
ability and also recognizing opportunity. There is no question, I 
identify with the icehouses, fishing, if you go to the Jersey shore 
and its barrier coast and see the erosion of our beach line in a very 
tangible way, you can do the scientific research, which you can see 
for yourselves the reality. Something is changing. I believe it is the 
unchecked human caused emissions that are a part, if not the driv- 
ing force of this. They have severe adverse impacts to our environ- 
ment, and I believe the economy, since we are driven so much by 
our tourist economy and so much of our densely populated State 
lives within 50 miles of the coastline. I don’t think this is just an 
issue that you can only look at what it is going to do to your busi- 
ness climate. You have to look at it much more broadly. I think 
New Orleans is a pretty clear case that there are vulnerabilities 
that end up costing money. 

That is the vulnerability side. On the opportunity side, and by 
the way, I could have talked about national security and energy 
independence with regard to vulnerability. I will leave that to other 
folks. The opportunity is this can be an economic driver in our soci- 
ety. We look at it as a driver for new markets in efficiency and 
clean energy technologies, technological innovation. New Jersey 
wants to be at the forefront, including by the way, clean coal tech- 
nologies. We want to see that happen. We think we can change 
that carbon footprint. 
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And I will say that there is another advantage. The States that 
are the first movers in this will have a competitive advantage when 
they speak to what happens in the world as we go forward. This 
change is going to be addressed. It is just when, not whether, in 
my view. If we in the State of New Jersey or California or New 
York or wherever it is that you have addressed these issues, will 
be in a much better position to have a stronger economy as time 
goes on. It shouldn’t, again, be precipitous. It needs to be as we go 
forward. 

So I am very, very keen on making sure our State fulfills its re- 
sponsibilities in being a strong voice for change here. It is impor- 
tant, though, that we begin to deal with this at the Federal level. 
I think I have heard these debates some time before, as Senator 
Clinton mentioned. I think we heard them actually in 2001 and 
2002. But we need to do this for very serious reasons that apply 
to people’s lives, like businesses need to make long-term capital 
plans. We need to make sure that the leakage problems that go on 
when we do it in one region or one State don’t end up undermining 
the efforts. We all live in one world. So I think it is important that 
we do it. 

We need resources from the Federal Government to go along, 
whether it is developing new technologies like the strategic energy 
investments that Senator Clinton talked about or others. We need 
to be working on developing the output. That is going to take dol- 
lars, and I think the Federal Government needs to be working on 
that with us. We are going to put together, we are going to ask for 
a Governor’s climate protection leadership council. I am going to 
call for all the Governors, hopefully we will get as many as possible 
to participate in this, both as a voice to push forward, the kinds 
of things that I think have been suggested, to improve it on tar- 
geting, but also in implications for policy. We need to move forward 
there. 

So I hope that you all will pass meaningful legislation, not just 
legislation that checks the box, but something that actually gets us 
into a position where we are changing. I think you need a portfolio 
approach. It is not just about energy production and powerplants. 
It is also about CAFE standards. It is about making sure that we 
have building codes that work and produce efficiencies. It is about 
renewable portfolio standards. It is a composite of things. If we 
don’t think of it on a holistic basis, I think we will fail. 

In my formal statement I have laid down several principles that 
I think should be included in Federal legislation. There certainly 
should be a strong science basis to that, we ought to have a port- 
folio approach, as I talked about. You ought to look to the States 
for that laboratory of experimentation that was talked about. 

But maybe just as important, I am a little fired up about this 
with respect to chemical security efforts, we shouldn’t have Federal 
legislation that preempts States that actually are taking aggressive 
stands with regard to pushing forward on this. So I commend the 
committee and the Chairwoman for the efforts to put together the 
leadership to move this forward. This is one of those issues that is 
most important to the future of our children and children’s chil- 
dren. It is bipartisan and there is bipartisan support for us taking 
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this on. I hope that you will come to a positive conclusion in em- 
bracing many of the ideas. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Corzine follows:] 

Statement of Jon S. Corzine, Governor, State of New Jersey 

Thank you Chairwoman Boxer and Senator Inhofe for inviting me to testify. I par- 
ticularly want to thank my good friend, the senior Senator from New Jersey, Sen- 
ator Lautenberg, who has long been a leader on environmental protection. I am 
happy to be back among friends and I want to commend all my former colleagues 
and committee members on both sides of the aisle for holding this hearing and tak- 
ing the steps necessary to begin tackling the issue of climate change on a national 
level. 

As most of you know, I recently issued an Executive Order that sets statewide 
targets for stabilizing New Jersey’s greenhouse gas emissions at 1990 levels by 2020 
and reducing greenhouse gas emissions to 80 percent below 2006 levels by 2050. 

Yes, it is true that the challenges New Jersey faces are merely part of a much 
larger global problem. And, yes, we need to overcome the most crippling barrier we 
face — the false idea that we can’t reduce greenhouse gas emissions without hurting 
the economy. 

But I took this action because climate change, driven by unchecked human-caused 
emissions of greenhouse gases, will result in severe adverse impacts to both the en- 
vironment and economy of New Jersey. 

New Jersey is especially vulnerable to the environmental and economic effects of 
climate change, including the effect of sea level rise on the State’s densely developed 
coastline from increased incidence and severity of flooding. Likewise, New Jersey’s 
economy is also especially vulnerable to the effects of climate change with our active 
ports, a vibrant agricultural sector and a significant coastal-based tourism industry. 

While climate change presents acute risks for New Jersey, addressing this chal- 
lenge also provides great opportunity. Reducing greenhouse gas emissions will sup- 
port New Jersey’s economic growth strategy by creating economic drivers that build 
markets for energy efficiency and clean energy technologies, and spur technical in- 
novation and job growth. 

In short, reducing our carbon footprint can and should go hand-in-hand with in- 
creasing economic vitality. 

Moving aggressively now to reduce greenhouse gas emissions will also place New 
Jersey’s economy at a competitive advantage in responding to the requirements of 
an anticipated Federal program to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

I am not alone in recognizing the economic opportunities presented by reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions. My counterparts in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware and Maryland, 
along with New Jersey, are leading the charge through our work on the Regional 
Greenhouse Gas Initiative (RGGI). 

Governors Schwarzenegger of California, Napolitano of Arizona, Richardson of 
New Mexico, Gregoire of Washington, and Blagojevich of Illinois have all set aggres- 
sive greenhouse gas emissions reduction targets for their States. Additionally, Gov- 
ernors of five western States have formed the Western Regional Climate Action Ini- 
tiative. 

Each day, additional States make commitments to fight the battle against global 
warming — regardless of whether they are red or blue — in large part because of the 
vacuum of leadership at the Federal level. 

While States are currently taking the lead, we need Federal action to set min- 
imum requirements that allow businesses to make long-term capital planning deci- 
sions. State efforts will provide many useful lessons to inform the design of Federal 
legislation. However, absent unifying Federal policy that sets minimum require- 
ments, multiple State efforts will create an environment of uncertainty for business. 

States’ actions are the foundation for future Federal programs and, as such, the 
Federal Government needs to recognize the critical resources States bring to bear 
on this issue. Federal monies need to be made available now to States who are lead- 
ing in the development of policies on this issue, acknowledging the critical role that 
those States’ planning and actions have on development of Federal programs. 

To build momentum for Federal action, I intend to reach out to other governors 
that have asserted strong leadership in reducing greenhouse gas emissions to call 
for the formation of a Governors’ Climate Protection Leadership Council. I believe 
that the time is ripe for States demonstrating leadership in reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions to coordinate their efforts, both to accelerate progress in implementing 
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emissions reduction policies at the State level and to drive the policy debate at the 
Federal level. 

A coalition of leadership States will provide a more effective voice of advocacy for 
a strong Federal greenhouse gas regulatory program that acknowledges a role for 
States in its design and implementation. 

It is imperative for Congress to act, but it is also imperative for Congress to act 
to create meaningful — not symbolic — Federal laws. Weak or marginal Federal laws 
will only turn back the progress States have made. 

Today I ask you to redouble your efforts to pass meaningful Federal climate 
change legislation. The long-term wellbeing of New Jersey ultimately depends on a 
strong Federal program to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, as well as a reengage- 
ment by the Federal Government in international negotiations to further develop a 
global response to climate change. 

Additionally, more emphasis needs to be placed on energy efficiency initiatives, 
such as new appliance standards and enhanced building codes. I urge you to in- 
crease the Corporate Average Fuel Economy (“CAFE”) standards. In New Jersey, 
nearly 50 percent of our carbon dioxide emissions are from the transportation sector. 
Increased fuel mileage standards at the Federal level will greatly assist in our ef- 
forts to meet our climate change goals. 

I have attached a list of principles for Federal action on climate change that 
draws from the approach my administration has taken to designing emissions re- 
duction policies and measures, both at the State level and through regional efforts, 
such as the Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative. 

I hope that you will find these principles useful as you consider the multitude of 
Federal climate change bills that have recently been introduced. 

At a minimum. Federal climate change legislation should establish strong science- 
based emissions reduction limits. An emissions reduction on the order of 80 percent 
relative to current levels by 2050 will likely be needed to avoid dangerous inter- 
ference with the climate system. 

Federal legislation should also acknowledge that a portfolio approach is required, 
and that implementing a Federal cap-and-trade program alone would be ill advised 
and insufficient. State climate change action plans have evaluated a multitude of 
policy measures for reducing greenhouse gas emissions. This portfolio approach 
should inform the development of Federal legislation. 

Federal legislation should acknowledge an ongoing role for States in the design 
and implementation of a Federal emissions reduction program. Congress can learn 
a great deal by reviewing the work already done at the State level to evaluate and 
develop greenhouse gas emissions reduction policies. One prominent example is the 
Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative, which is the only effort in the United States 
to date to actually articulate the detailed design of a CO 2 cap-and-trade program 
for the power sector. A role for States should be institutionalized through Federal 
legislation. 

Finally, I want to underline the following. States are currently the leaders in ad- 
dressing climate change, and will likely continue to push the envelope after Federal 
legislation is enacted. Federal legislation should facilitate the role of the States as 
policy innovators by explicitly preventing Federal preemption of State programs 
that go beyond Federal minimum requirements, as well as preventing preemption 
of State programs outside the scope of Federal initiatives. 

New Jersey is a great example of this innovation. While the goals I have set for 
New Jersey are aggressive, we believe they can be met, and we intend to meet them 
by building on actions already underway to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

We have played a leadership role in the Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative 
(“RGGI”), the first-ever cap-and-trade program addressing CO 2 in the United States. 
RGGI will cap power sector CO 2 emissions in 10 Northeast and Mid-Atlantic States 
at approximately current levels through 2014 and reduce emissions to 10 percent 
below this level by 2019, a reduction of 16 percent relative to projected 2020 busi- 
ness-as-usual emissions. 

We have enacted California’s greenhouse gas tailpipe standards for light-duty ve- 
hicles, which is projected to result in an 18 percent reduction in CO 2 equivalent 
emissions from the New Jersey light-duty vehicle fleet in 2020 relative to projected 
business-as-usual emissions. 

We have increased the New Jersey Renewable Portfolio Standard to 20 percent 
by 2020, which will require 20 percent of all electricity sold at the retail level in 
New Jersey to come from Class I renewable energy sources, such as solar, wind, and 
sustainable biomass. 

I have directed our Energy Master Plan Committee, a multi-agency initiative, to 
develop recommendations for reducing statewide energy use by 20 percent in 2020 
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relative to business-as-usual projections. Approximately 85 percent of New Jersey’s 
greenhouse gas emissions are due to combustion of fossil fuels for energy. 

I have appointed a Director of Energy Savings in the Department of Treasury to 
set targets for reducing energy usage in State Facilities and reducing fuel consump- 
tion by the State vehicle fleet. 

These measures take us a long way toward meeting New Jersey’s 2020 emissions 
target, but further actions will be necessary. I have directed New Jersey’s Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection, in coordination with representatives of the Board 
of Public Utilities, the Department of Transportation, and the Department of Com- 
munity Affairs, to provide recommendations to me within the next 6 months for 
achieving New Jersey’s 2020 and 2050 greenhouse gas emissions reduction targets. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on this important issue. I look forward 
to working with you as we jointly tackle the historic environmental challenge of cli- 
mate change at hoth the Federal and State level. 


ATTACHMENT 

PRINCIPLES FOR EFFECTIVE, SCIENTIFICALLY SOUND FEDERAL CLIMATE CHANGE 

LEGISLATION 

Emissions Reduction Requirement. — Incorporate a science-based, long-term emis- 
sions reduction requirement with a goal of avoiding dangerous anthropogenic inter- 
ference with the climate system. Based on current state of the science, legislation 
should stabilize and begin to reduce greenhouse gas emissions within the next 10 
years, and achieve emissions reduction of 80 percent relative to current levels by 
2050. 

Legislation should institutionalize a periodic review of climate science and allow 
for a revision of emissions reduction requirements based on the current state of the 
science. 

Policy Approach. — Pursue a portfolio approach to reducing emissions, acknowl- 
edging that a cap-and-trade program may be appropriate for some sectors (e.g., 
large stationary sources), but that other policies may be more appropriate for ad- 
dressing emissions from other sectors. States have a unique capacity to implement 
a portfolio of policies and measures that address energy production, energy effi- 
ciency, transportation, waste management, agriculture, and other economic sectors. 

Design Process. — Learn from and build upon the policy work already completed 
or underway at the State level when crafting federal emission reductions programs 
(e.g., RGGI, California AB 32, state climate action planning processes). 

Implementation Process (Role for States). — Institutionalize a role for States in de- 
signing and implementing statutorily mandated federal emissions reduction regula- 
tions under the auspices of a federal portfolio approach. This would provide a role 
for States to help articulate the details of Federal emissions reduction programs, 
building upon the analyses being done by leadership States through their climate 
action planning processes and regional emissions reduction programs such as RGGI. 

Explicitly prevent federal preemption of State programs that go beyond federal 
minimum requirements, as well as preemption of State programs outside the scope 
of federal initiatives. 

Cap-and-Trade Program Design. — ^Avoid the use of safety valves or price caps. 

Allocate allowances in a manner that maximizes consumer benefits and market 
transformation impacts. In the electric power sector, allowances should be auc- 
tioned, in recognition that large portions of the United States have instituted com- 
petitive wholesale electricity markets. The monies from the auctions should be used 
For measures that both reduce our carbon footprint and enhance our competitive- 
ness, such as energy efficiency projects. 

Signal that new conventional coal-fired powerplants constructed from this day for- 
ward will not be grandfathered under a federal cap-and-trade system, and will need 
to purchase allowances on the open market. 

Limit the use of emissions offsets, to ensure that a majority of emissions reduc- 
tions are achieved from the capped sector or sectors. Emissions offsets should he in- 
corporated as a flexibility mechanism that is designed to be supplemental to on-sys- 
tem emissions reductions. 

Design robust requirements to ensure that emissions offsets are of high quality 
and represent incremental emissions reductions beyond business-as-usual reduc- 
tions. Should include strong additionality criteria to avoid crediting of “anyway 
tons” and provide a reasonable assurance that the cap-and-trade program is what 
is actually driving emission reductions achieved through offsets. Quantification and 
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verification protocols should be rigorous and detailed, and apply conservative as- 
sumptions when appropriate. 


Responses by Governor Corzine to Additional Questions from 
Senator Thomas 

Question 1. New Jersey is one of many States that have adopted regional efforts 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. I am concerned that the costs associated with 
making these changes are inevitably passed onto consumers. Can you describe to 
us what you believe are the top 3 most affordable ways to achieve these greenhouse 
gas emissions cuts? 

Response. The backbone of any greenhouse gas emissions reduction program is 
the implementation of aggressive mandatory policies and financial incentive struc- 
tures to improve end-use energy efficiency. Very significant potential remains to re- 
duce energy use through improvements in the residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial sectors. Energy efficiency improvements provide net financial benefits and 
often increase economic competitiveness. Aggressive energy efficiency improvements 
can also serve to reduce the market price of primary fuels, such as natural gas. In 
the electricity sector, aggressive energy efficiency and demand-side management ac- 
tions have been shown to reduce the price of wholesale electricity at times when 
these prices are at their peak. Energy efficiency and demand-side management also 
enhances electricity reliability and defers the need to expand electricity trans- 
mission and distribution infrastructure, providing additional cost savings to con- 
sumers. 

Question 2. You discussed the Executive Order you’ve issued to stabilize gases at 
1990 levels by 2020 and reduce them further by 2050. Can you explain the enforce- 
ment mechanism that was included in the Executive Order to make sure that those 
targets are in fact, achieved? 

Response. The greenhouse gas emissions reduction targets I set through Executive 
Order No. 54 were intended to focus multiple State agencies and policies on a uni- 
fied objective of reducing greenhouse gas emissions. Pursuant to the Order, a num- 
ber of key State agencies, led by the Department of Environmental Protection, were 
tasked with providing to me specific recommendations by the end of the summer 
for policies and mechanisms to meet both the 2020 and 2050 targets. In addition, 
the DEP will be required to report progress towards meeting the targets every 2 
years to measure progress and recommend whether additional measures are nec- 
essary. 

A number of actions New Jersey is taking now to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions place the State on a trajectory to meet the 2020 target, although additional 
measures will be necessary. The State is already targeting the two largest green- 
house gas-emitting sectors through mandatory programs and has proposed an ag- 
gressive statewide energy efficiency goal. Key measures enacted or under consider- 
ation include the following: 

• The New Jersey Energy Master Plan goal of reducing statewide energy use by 
20 percent in 2020 relative to projected business-as-usual energy use, and rec- 
ommended measures to achieve this reduction, would achieve significant greenhouse 
gas emissions reductions (more than 85 percent of New Jersey greenhouse gas emis- 
sions are due to combustion of fossil fuels for energy). Completion of the Plan is ex- 
pected in late 2007. 

• Enactment of the California Low Emission Vehicle (LEV) program greenhouse 
gas omissions standards for tight-duty vehicles is projected to result in an 18 per- 
cent reduction in COi-equi valent emissions from the New Jersey light-duty vehicle 
fleet in 2020 relative to projected business-as-usual emissions. The adopted rules re- 
quire automakers to reduce fleet-wide average greenhouse gas emissions from the 
vehicles they sell in New Jersey 30 percent by 2016. 

• Implementation of the Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative (RGGI) is projected 
to result in a 16 percent reduction in regional power sector CO 2 emissions in 2020 
relative to projected business-as-usual emissions. The first mandatory market-based 
program to reduce carbon emissions in the United States, the RGGI cap-and-trade 
program will cap regional powerplant CO 2 emissions at approximately current levels 
from 2009 through 2014 and reduce emissions 10 percent by 2019. 

• The increase of the Renewable Portfolio Standard in 2006 to 20 percent by 2020 
will support achievement of the RGGI cap and will lead to supplemental greenhouse 
gas emissions reductions that occur outside the geographic scope of RGGI (e.g., por- 
tions of the PJM electricity control area not subject to the RGGI program). 
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Question 3. You discussed the economic advantages of acting early to make abid- 
ing by a federal requirement to reduce these gases easier. Do you believe that the 
economic advantages for your State remain intact if Congress decides against imple- 
menting a mandatory national program to reduce greenhouse gas emissions? 

Response. The economic advantages to New Jersey of acting now to reduce green- 
house gas emissions are apparent. Reducing greenhouse gas emissions will support 
New Jersey’s economic growth strategy by creating economic drivers that build mar- 
kets for energy efficiency and clean energy technologies, and spur technical innova- 
tion and job growth. While I believe that a national program is inevitable and cru- 
cial, given the compelling scientific consensus that human activities are driving cli- 
mate change. New Jersey would still derive a competitive advantage through efforts 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, were Congress to decide against implementing 
a federal program. Energy efficiency, which is the backbone of New Jersey’s strategy 
for meeting the 2020 emissions reduction target, will provide net economic benefits 
for the State and reduce our vulnerability to fossil fuel price volatility. In addition, 
improving energy efficiency will provide an engine for job growth, as saving a unit 
of energy creates more jobs than supplying one. Rather than shipping dollars out 
of State to purchase primary energy we will be investing dollars in the State to tap 
the large available energy efficiency “virtual supply” to meet a greater portion of 
New Jersey’s energy needs. As a result, I strongly believe that aggressive ^een- 
house gas emissions reduction policy is well aligned with sound energy policy in 
supporting the long-term sustainable growth of the New Jersey economy. 


Responses by Governor Corzine to Additional Questions from 
Senator Inhofe 

Question 1. Governor, given that the Kyoto Protocol cap and trade program is pro- 
viding to be such a colossal failure, would you tell us how New Jersey’s situation 
is different that would explain your optimism that a cap and trade program will 
work in New Jersey? 

Response. Emissions trading programs addressing SO 2 and NO have dem- 
onstrated that cap-and-trade programs spur innovation and achieve emissions re- 
ductions at a significantly lower cost than originally projected by policy makers. 
Given the numerous potential measures and technologies for reducing greenhouse 
gas emissions in the context of a multi-sector emissions trading program, and the 
wide variation in control costs for different measures and technologies, there is 
every indication that greenhouse gases are even more amenable to a cap-and-trade 
approach than criteria pollutants. 

Question 2. Do you plan to build more nuclear plants in your State and do you 
support nuclear power? 

Response. Nuclear energy provides approximately 52 percent of New Jersey’s in- 
state generation and obviously plays a significant role in our energy portfolio. A new 
nuclear facility has not been ordered in the United State in 28 years, however re- 
cent changes in the federal policy have brought about a resurgence in nuclear en- 
ergy. Several reactors are in various stages of planning, international nuclear ven- 
dors are forming new alliances and rising uranium prices have led to the develop- 
ment of new mines. 

In spring 2007, PSEG announced that they were in exploratory talks with another 
company to build another reactor, most likely at their Salem Generating Station in 
southern New Jersey. The company cited the need to identify its intentions by the 
end of 2008 in order to take advantage of federal incentives, including tax credits, 
risk insurance and loan guarantees. 

Question 3. Where are you going to get your emission reductions to meet this tar- 
get? Are you planning to shut down all remaining coal plants in your State and re- 
place them primarily with natural gas? 

Response. The emissions reduction targets I have set for the State are multi-sec- 
tor and are not limited to the electricity sector, as the question suggests. I have 
tasked an interagency working group to provide recommendations to me by the end 
of the summer for how best to meet both the 2020 and 2050 Statewide emissions 
reduction targets. 


addressing electricity sector emissions 

New Jersey is a leader in the Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative (RGGI), a 10- 
state CO 2 cap-and-trade program for the power sector slated to begin in 2009. Ex- 
tensive electricity sector modeling during the development of the RGGI program, 
using a model widely used by the industry itself, has shown that the costs of the 
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program will likely be modest and are not projected to result in a significant retire- 
ment of existing coal-fired electric generating capacity in the region. 

While there are currently no fully commercialized end-of-stack control tech- 
nologies for CO2, there are emerging end-of-stack options in the early commer- 
cialization and deployment phase, including carbon capture and storage technologies 
and carbon scrubbing technologies. Placing a price on carbon through a cap-and- 
trade program is critical to speeding the commercialization of these technologies, 
which will lower long-terms emissions reduction costs. These technologies will facili- 
tate a continued role for coal-fired generation in a carbon-constrained economy. Ab- 
sent end-of-stack controls, a number of compliance options are available in the near- 
term to electric generators subject to RGGI, including heat rate improvements, fuel 
switching, co-firing of biofuels, environmental dispatch of a company portfolio of 
units that considers the CO2 emissions rate of individual units, and the use of emis- 
sions offsets. 

RGGI will also address the demand-side of the equation, through an auction of 
allowances and the use of the realized revenue to provide incentives for improve- 
ments in electricity end-use energy efficiency. This approach is discussed in more 
detail in response to question no. 4 . 

Question 4 . It is a fairly well understood economic phenomenon that closing sig- 
nificant numbers of coal plants increases gas demand and increases both the aver- 
age cost and volatility of natural gas prices. Aren’t you worried about higher electric 
costs in your State, lost jobs in the manufacturing sector which is heavily reliant 
on natural gas as a feed stock? 

Response. While RGGI is not expected to lead to a significant retirement of coal- 
fired generation, the RGGI program is addressing emissions reduction from both a 
supply-side and demand-side approach. The demand-side component of RGGI will 
mitigate both electricity and fuel price increases resulting from the imposition of a 
carbon cap. 

The RGGI cap-and-trade program establishes a regional emissions budget (the 
cap), and creates allowances, each of which allow a regulated source to emit one ton 
of CO2. These allowances may be traded freely among both regulated and non-regu- 
lated parties. At the end of a compliance period, a regulated source must submit 
allowances equivalent to its emissions. In past cap-and-trade programs for sulfur di- 
oxide (SO2) and nitrogen oxides (NOx), allowances were distributed to sources for 
free, often based on historic operation. The RGGI memorandum of understanding 
(MOU) sets forth a different approach. Under the MOU, the RGGI-participating 
States agreed to allocate a minimum of 25 percent of the allowances to support “con- 
sumer benefit or strategic energy purposes. The understanding among RGGI-par- 
ticipating States is that these allowances would be auctioned and the revenues 
would be used to support the general program goals outlined in the MOU. 

During the negotiation of the MOU, New Jersey was at the forefront in advo- 
cating for a large consumer allocation, and also advocating that a primary focus of 
this allocation be on reducing electricity demand in the RGGI region. No end-of- 
stack controls are now commercially available to limit CO2 emissions.^ As a result, 
a CO2 cap-and-trade program will benefit from having a strong end-use component 
integrated into its design. This allows RGGI to adopt both a supply-side (electricity 
generation) and demand-side (electricity use) focus, facilitating the achievement of 
emissions reductions at least cost. 

Electricity market dynamics also support the use of CO2 allowance value to re- 
duce electricity demand, which will in turn reduce aggregate RGGI compliance 
costs. RGGI is being implemented in a restructured, competitive wholesale elec- 
tricity market. Electric generators are therefore expected to factor the opportunity 
cost of using CO2 allowances into their bid prices whether allowances are given out 
for free or they are required to purchase allowances on the market.® As a result, 
the carbon compliance cost of the marginal generation unit will be factored into the 
market-clearing price of electricity, which will allow generators subject to RGGI to 
recover a significant portion of their compliance costs through an increase in the 
wholesale market price of electricity (assuming generators must purchase allow- 


iThe MOU defines these terms as including “use of allowances to promote energy efficiency, 
to directly mitigate electricity ratepayer impacts, to promote renewable or non-carbon-emitting 
energy technologies, to stimulate or reward investment in the development of innovative carbon 
emissions abatement technolomes with significant carbon reduction potential. . . .” 

2 As mentioned previously, there are emerging end-of-stack options in the early commercializa- 
tion and deployment phase. Absent end-of-stank controls, a number of compliance options are 
available to electric generators subject to RGGI, including heat rate improvements, fuel switch- 
ing, co-firing of biofuels, environmental dispatch of a company portfolio of units that considers 
the CO2 emissions rate of individual units, and the use of emissions offsets. 

® Allowances will have a market value, irrespective of the original allocation method. 
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ances). If allowances are distributed for free, this allows the generation sector as 
a whole to realize a net increase in revenues as a result of the cap-and-trade pro- 
gram, because revenue received through a rise in wholesale electricity prices will 
substantially exceed CO 2 compliance costs. This dynamic has in fact been borne out 
through the initial experience of the European Union Emissions Trading Scheme for 
CO 2 which allocated the vast majority of allowances to regulated sources for free. 
Early market impacts in the EU have generated significant controversy and led for 
a call by many to auction allowances. 

Question 5. New Jersey relies far more heavily on natural gas for home heating 
than in other States on average. Aren’t you worried about heating costs for the el- 
derly, poor and working class in New Jersey? 

Response. As mentioned previously, aggressive efforts to reduce energy demand 
will provide net economic benefits and employment gains while reducing greenhouse 
gas emissions. A distinction should be made between energy prices and energy costs. 
A carbon constraint will increase prices for conventional fossil energy. However, the 
price signal from a greenhouse gas constraint will also incentivise energy efficiency, 
which if pursued aggressively, could reduce total energy costs paid hy consumers. 
I do acknowledge that the poor face a higher energy cost burden as a percentage 
of their total income. For this reason, I support channeling energy efficiency incen- 
tives to low-income communities to help low-income consumers reduce their energy 
costs through the implementation of energy efficiency improvements and the provi- 
sion ratepayer assistance where appropriate. We intend to dedicate a significant 
percentage of the revenue from the sale of RGGI allowances to support the energy 
needs of low-income households. 

Question 6. Since oven the Bingamnan proposal here in the Senate — which covers 
the entire economy — would only reduce temperatures by 0.008 Celsius, what good 
do you think your plan will do in reducing global temperatures and do you think 
it is worth the harm it will do to the working class in your State? 

Response. Addressing climate change requires a global commitment from multiple 
nations. States, and localities. No action by single actor can solve a global environ- 
mental problem. However, the fact that multiple parties must take collective action 
does not negate the environmental value to be derived by the actions of each party, 
nor argue against action by individual parties. Such logic is an excuse for inaction, 
and ignores the reality that the global emissions reductions necessary to stabilize 
the climate will be achieved through incremental emissions reductions by many na- 
tions, States, and localities. 

As a State uniquely vulnerable to the impacts of climate change. New Jersey has 
a responsibility to take aggressive action to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. New 
Jersey is especially vulnerable to the environmental and economic effects of climate 
change, including the impact of sea level rise on the State’s densely developed coast- 
line from increased incidence and severity of flooding. Likewise, New Jersey’s econ- 
omy is also especially vulnerable to the impacts of climate change with our active 
ports, a vibrant agricultural sector, and a significant coastal-based tourism industry. 

The actions by New Jersey and other States, collectively through regional pro- 
grams and individually, is in fact bearing fruit beyond State borders. State action 
is driving action at the federal level, which is vital if New Jersey hopes to mitigate 
the impact of climate change on our economy, infrastructure, and environment. Ac- 
tion at the federal level in the United States is in turn vital if we hope to bring 
large developing nations such as China and India into a mandatory international 
emissions reduction framework. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much, Governor. It is wonderful to 
have you back in the Senate. 

I am going to keep, if it is OK, including myself, keep the ques- 
tion period to 4 minutes so we can get to our next panel. 

Governor, I want to ask this question based on your expertise in 
the financial sector that you bring to your work. Earlier this week, 
Goldman Sachs, together with other investment firms, announced 
takeover plans for TXU, a Texas utility. Part of the deal was that 
the new TXU would scrap plans to build traditional style coal-fired 
powerplants. Do you think the investment community is waking up 
to this new reality and taking global warming into account as it 
plans for the future? 

Governor CoRZiNE. Yes. 
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[Laughter.] 

Senator Boxer. Do you see other example? 

Governor CORZINE. I think actually what you are seeing is inves- 
tors realizing that change is in process. It is entrained. That to in- 
vest in a power company that is not going to reflect that over a pe- 
riod of time is to actually impair the rates of return on capital for 
the buyers. The people that are actually involved in this TXU, 
aside from the Goldman Sachs people, who I don’t know, are going 
to demand long-term rates of return on capital that are commensu- 
rate with the best alternatives. I think they are reflecting through 
those decisions what a lot of investors are doing, is we ought to get 
ahead of the curve as opposed to being behind it, which would be 
the case if you continue to build the 11 powerplants without the 
new technology. 

Senator Boxer. Sticking with the economic approach, are you fa- 
miliar with the Stern Review? 

Governor CoRZiNE. I am not. 

Senator Boxer. Sir Nicholas Stern, the former chief economist of 
the World Bank, conducted a recent study, October 2006, of the 
cost of climate change. His principal conclusion is that the overall 
cost of climate change are equivalent to losing at least 5 percent 
of global GDP each year. The worst case scenarios increase the loss 
to 20 percent of global GDP. Based on the report’s flndings, a dollar 
invested now can save $5 later. 

Now, I am not asking you whether you agree with this, obviously 
you haven’t read the report. But he is extremely well thought of. 

So I think the false choice, as you used that expression, that we 
have to choose between a terrible, if we do anything about global 
warming we are going to see terrible economic atmosphere is abso- 
lutely refuted by the experts. Coming from California, where we 
have done an amazing job in a bipartisan way, and I would say it 
is nothing to do with liberals, it is just smart, common sense steps 
on both sides of the aisle to make sure that we are energy efficient. 
We are actually saving money. Our businesses are saving money. 

So in my minute that I have left, I would like you to just ex- 
pound a little bit about this shibboleth, as I call it, or if you do 
something for the environment you are going to have a weak econ- 
omy. Because I think it is the opposite. 

Governor CoRZiNE. Well, as I said, if you use a portfolio ap- 
proach, you are looking to energy efficiencies, which hopefully will 
use less energy to accomplish the same ends if you have a renew- 
able portfolio standard, that you don’t implement precipitously but 
you do it over a period of time, you will have alternative sources 
that are competing. If everyone is operating with cleaner tech- 
nology and we have a more healthy environment, I think it will 
show up in some of our costs with regard to health care and other 
issues. 

I believe there is a tremendous economic opportunity for those 
that are the creators of new technology and bring innovation to 
this. That is what you are seeing by this TXU investment. I think 
this is clearly a situation where there are some identiflable costs 
by not dealing with it, whether it is the shoreline along New Jer- 
sey, 127 miles of Atlantic Ocean that is no longer as productive as 
it would be otherwise, or the other elements that I talked about 
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against, yes, there will be some short-term costs. But those will be 
more than paid for, in my view, by the positives that come through 
this process. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Governor Corzine, thank you for being here. It 
is nice to see you again. 

Let me just ask you a question. New Jersey is different than 
most other States in that you are reliant upon coal for only 20, 19 
percent, I understand, of your energy. 

Governor CoRZiNE. Something in that nature, yes. 

Senator Inhofe. Something like that. I saw the charts that were 
held up by Senator Bond, which showed the differences. I would 
suggest that my State of Oklahoma is very similar to Missouri. So 
it really would affect different States differently, and I think we 
understand that. 

It is hard to compare your Executive Order to meet the 1990 lev- 
els by 2020 and then 80 percent reductions by 2050. Because that 
is not exactly what Kyoto did. But it is more stringent if you take 
it all the way out to 2050 than Kyoto. 

Now, Senator Boxer brings up, and I am glad she did, the cost 
of this. You are probably familiar with the Wharton Econometric 
Survey, because that was made actually when you were in the U.S. 
Senate. In that, they take the Nation as a whole and say that it 
would be very, very punishing economically to the Country. I think 
the best way to characterize it is that it would cost the average 
family of four $2,750 a year. 

I know that you are debating this, the other side of this issue, 
but you do not agree with that survey, is that correct? 

Governor CORZiNE. I think that is what an economic analysis 
might show, other things being equal. But I don’t think other 
things are going to be equal at the same time. There are other 
issues that will provide for efficiency, alternative sources of energy 
and hopefully that there will be useful support for these alternative 
energies and clean fuels that come from the Federal Government 
in the same way that we supported the oil and gas industry. 

Senator Inhofe. I have to try and cut it a little bit short here, 
because it is a 4-minute timeframe. Would you, if you are going to 
meet these goals, you are going to have to have some kind of en- 
ergy in New Jersey. Are you suggesting more nuclear powerplants 
in New Jersey? 

Governor CORZiNE. Well, not at this point, we certainly aren’t. 
But that is an alternative. There are other alternatives that we are 
very closely examining right now, wind power, offshore, we are ex- 
amining methane and other biofuels. We are talking about all 
kinds of other ethanol approaches to try to improve and we are 
looking at clean coal. We are building LNG plant in southern New 
Jersey. 

Senator Inhofe. So the clean coal, that is interesting, and I 
would agree with that. Actually the plants that were shut down as 
a result of the lawsuit in Texas, under TXU, were clean coal tech- 
nology plants. In fact, they were replacing existing plants with 
newer technology. So I am glad to hear you say that, because there 
has to be a place in this mix for coal. 
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Governor CORZINE. We are in the mist of an energy master plan 
which is examining hoth likely demands, considering what we look 
to use alternative energies and efficiencies, and then we will lay 
out where we think we will generate that power from. But it is, it 
needs to be a very comprehensive approach that one takes in all 
these areas. 

On the TXU issue, I understand, at least from the conversations 
that I have had from some of the people that are involved in it, 
that there is a very strong sense that they will put the most power- 
ful clean coal technology in place. But I am not familiar with the 
details. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, I would hope that would be true. However, 
if they are cutting down the number of new plants from 11 down 
to 3, that makes it much more difficult for them. Of course, this 
is, this in a way is a Texas problem. But it is one that Governor 
Perry had the courage to stand up and say, we have to have energy 
for our citizens without taxing them disproportionately. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. Thanks, Senator. 

Next we are going to go to Senator Lautenberg. 

Senator Lautenberg. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Governor Corzine, thanks for your leadership in New Jersey, in 
more areas than this. It is really appreciated by the citizens across 
the State. 

Is it possible to achieve the goals that are set out in our plans 
for New Jersey unless we have like programs developed to the west 
of us? 

Governor CoRZiNE. We would do a lot better if the programs, the 
States to the west of us implement these kinds of initiatives. But 
it is not impossible for us. We are going to implement, as you well 
know, higher mileage standards for light vehicles and other issues. 
As a matter of fact, the greatest producer of greenhouse gases in 
New Jersey comes from cars. So to not include CAFE standards 
and changes in requirements with regard to tailpipes is a huge 
mistake. We can do a lot of self-help work in New Jersey by ad- 
dressing some of our own issues. As I talked about the renewable 
portfolio standard and efficiencies in building codes, can take us a 
long way toward getting to our 2020 objectives. Getting to our 2050 
objectives, I really believe is as much in your hands as it is in ours, 
although we will be able to accomplish some of our ends. A lot of 
leakage will occur if we don’t have the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Lautenberg. So many things we do here directly affect 
or are affected by other programs that are underway. For instance, 
in transportation, we know very well that if we put more into rail- 
roads, efficient railroads, we are going to reduce some of the pollu- 
tion that comes from the cars sitting out there and that stuff. 

Senator Inhofe, I think maybe tried to throw you a slider. That 
was in the question about nuclear energy. I want to say this to you. 
There was a time that in this house you wouldn’t even use the 
word nuclear. Now the NRC has applications for plants that are 
being widely of interest, trying to process these. Because in des- 
peration to do something to protect our citizens, to protect this 
globe of ours from disappearing in a fog that they are looking for 
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opportunities to reduce it. Maybe the politicians aren’t always in 
tune with the people, but that is usually a lagging thing, anyway. 
It comes after elections, often, that you see the measure of the per- 
formance. 

But I think it is likely that all kinds of sources will be examined, 
the problems that we have are not unique, there are just more of 
them. Governor, I commend you for always being willing to take 
the path that is a little bumpy to get to a smooth ride at the end. 
We thank you very much. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. Governor Senator, I am not going to ask you 
which title you like the best for the job. 

Governor CoRZiNE. They have other titles in New Jersey. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Voinovich. One of the things that I think is real impor- 
tant, and I am glad you brought it up, is that greenhouse gases are 
caused by lots of sources. It seems to me. Madam Chairman, we 
ought to have a chart up here about where it is all coming from, 
because so often we have a tendency just to concentrate on the 
emissions coming from fossil fueled utilities. 

I am suggesting to you, when I was chairman of the National 
Governors Association, we tried to get together, when I was going 
through the chairs, to get the northeast doing lenders together with 
the midwest and the far west on a policy. We couldn’t do it, be- 
cause at that time we were fingerpointing that, you know, your 
problems with emissions in New York was because of the Ohio 
plants and then we had, and you understand this because of your 
background in finance, you had the utility companies that all had 
their oar in the water also, because whatever you did would affect 
their rates. There was that competitive thing. 

Since that time, we have had an enormous number of mergers. 
So a lot of these utilities are wearing the same pair of shoes, for 
the most part. 

It seems to me that one of the most constructive things that you 
could do, now that the States are getting into this, would be to see 
if you can get Ray Shepach and the Governors Association to really 
sit down and look at this issue, talk about No. 1, some type of rea- 
sonable cap and trade, and I know that frightens a lot of people, 
what is reasonable in that area if you are going to go that route. 
Second of all, to talk about the issue of technology. It is one that 
I brought up in my opening statement, that the technology really 
isn’t out there. There is this concept that, oh, yes, you can do it to- 
morrow, but the fact is, we can’t. If you look at them, the way we 
are spending in the Department of Energy out of the 2005 bill, we 
are really not doing very much at all in terms of technology dealing 
with greenhouse gases, particularly from utilities. 

Now, Senator Clinton talks about a Manhattan project. The fact 
of the matter is, we don’t spend the money that is necessary. It 
seems to me that the Governors could put together a kind of a con- 
sensus and come up here and really put the pressure on us to say, 
look, whether we have coal-fired or not coal-fired, we know this is 
an important issue that needs to be taken care of, not only for the 
United States, but for the world. We should be the leader in clean- 
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coal technology, and take care of us and take care of the rest of the 
world. 

The other thing is that to recognize that we have an inter- 
national problem and get them to come back here and talk about 
some initiatives that the Federal Government should be taking in 
order to have more of these Asian Pacific partnerships to deal with 
that issue, too, to put things in the kind of perspective that we 
need. 

But I think if you keep going the way we are, every State doing 
this and that, this issue, I know you don’t want to be preempted, 
but you get, if you are out in the business, you can go crazy with 
all the various roles that you have. What do you think about that? 

Governor CoRZiNE. Let me take that last piece. The reason that 
States are being so aggressive is that there isn’t a feeling of action 
that is occurring with regard to this issue. Now, maybe that, dif- 
ferent people respectfully can have different views about that. But 
the overwhelming weight of evidence in most of our minds in at 
least the States that were white, that Senator Inhofe showed up, 
is that there is a serious problem that needs to be addressed. From 
a practical standpoint, it doesn’t matter whether it is natural or 
whether it is because it is man-made. Something is going on. The 
reality is that we need to take action to protect the quality of life 
we have. 

So if it is not going to happen on the Federal level, we want to 
be aggressive in trying to mobilize as much of the Country as we 
can. That is what, not on my watch, but under Governor Pataki’s 
watch, the RGGI, or the cap and trade program was put together 
in the northeast and it is a Republican Governor in the west that 
is taking the initiative on elements of lead here. 

We need to be moving. If it is not going to happen, we shouldn’t 
be preempted by the Federal Government writing regulations that 
are weak-kneed with regard to it. I hope we don’t do that. 

I couldn’t agree more that we need to invest in these techno- 
logical advances. We have spent billions of dollars over decades on 
oil and gas production. We ought to turn that into alternative ways 
to produce energy that both reduce our dependence internationally, 
which is good for this Country to start with, and also, addresses 
this fundamental issue. 

Senator Boxer. Governor 

Governor CoRZiNE. Last, I would just say, you have to take a 
portfolio approach. Cars, how we transport ourselves is an impor- 
tant ingredient in this whole process. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

Senator Voinovich, I think you are right. I will put in the record 
the U.S. emissions as of 2004 that show each greenhouse gas, car- 
bon dioxides 85 percent of the problem, methane 8 percent, nitrous 
oxides 5 percent and fiuorinated gases 2 percent. I will put that 
into the record just because I think it is an important part of this 
discussion. 

[The referenced material follows:] 
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How to obtain copies 

You can electronically download this document on the U.S. EPA’s homepage at <http;//www.epa.gov/globalwarming/ 
publications/emissions>. To request free copies of this rqwrt, cal! the National Service Center for Environmental Publications 
(NSCEP) at (800) 490-9198, or visit the web site above and c!k:k on “onier online” after selecting an edition. 

All data tables of this document are available for the foil time series 1990 dtrough 2004. inclusive, at the internet site 
mentioned above. 

For Further Information 

Contact Mr. Leif Hockstad, Environmental Protection Agaicy, (202) 343-9432, hockstad.leif@epa.gov. 

Or Ms. Lisa Hanle, Environmental Protection Agency, (202) 343->9434. hanle.lisa@epa.gov. 

For more information regarding climate change and greenhouse gas emissions, see the EPA web site at <http;//www.epa. 
gov/globalwaiTOing>. 

Released for printing: April 15, 2006 

Higher Tiered, Innovative Approaches for Estimating of U.S. Greenhouse Gas Emissions and Sinks 

The photos on the from and back cover of this report depict some of the source categories for which the United States as 
developed higher tiered or innovative approaches for estimate greenhouse gas emissions or sinks. For these source categories, 
the United Slates applies sophisticated modeling approaches, often combined with detailed, bottom-up data. A selection 
of source categories, representing every sector of the 1990-2004 U.S. Inventory, is presented in these cover photos. 

HFC and PFC Consumption from OOS Substitutes: Vintaging Model: The Vimaging Model, used for estimating 
einission.s from the consumption of HFCs and PFCs used as substitutes for ozone depleting substances, is a 
boitom-up model that independently estimates ernkssions over the lifecycle of over 50 unique end-uses. The 
model estimates emissions from refrigeration, air-conditioning, foam manufacturing, solvent use. aerottol use, 
and fire protection. Using information in end-use growth rates, consumption and emission profiles, lifetimes, 
and transitions away from ozone depleting substances, the Vintaging Model creates a time profile of HFCs 
and PFCs emissions, by gas, for the years 1985 through 2030. 

Forest Carbon Stock Change: F0RCARB2: FORCARB2 is a carbon stock change model that estimates caibon 
density for live trees, understoty vegetation, standing dead trees, down dead wood, forest floor, and soli organic 
matter. Carbon estimates are based on tree species, dimensions, stand age. region, forest type, and growing 
stock volume. FORCARB2 carbon coefficients are applied to U.S. forest survey data within each state and 
summed over all states to estimate net fore,st carbon stock change for the conterminous United Stales. 


Entsric Fsnnentatlon: CEFM: TTie Cattle Enteric Fermentation Model (CEFM) calculates methane emissions 
from cattle enteric fermentation based on a “rolling herd” population characterization that tracks cattle 
energy demand through different growth stages, and addresses the complex problem of simulating the cattle 
population from birth to slaughter while accounting for the variability in methane emissions associated with 
each life stage. The model simulates monthly growth stages by cattle type (e.g., beef versus dairy) in a cattle 
population transition matrix and correlates the energy demands with methane production based on regional 
diet and animal characteristics. 

Non-Energy Uses of Fossil Fuels: A significant proportion of fossil fuels is not burned for energy, but used for 
petrochemical synthesis, reductants (e.g., for metallurgical processes), and non-fuel products (e.g., asphalt, 
lubricants, waxes). The U.S. Inventor)' employs several country-specific mass balance approaches to estimate 
final emissions from these proc^ses and products. These approaches characterize the fates for each non-energy 
use of fossil fuels to determine the amount of carbon emissions, or storage, associated with each use. 
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Annual Percent Change in U.S. Greenhouse Gas Emissions 



s(Hux^ of CO 2 , and of overall greenhouse gas emissions, 
was fossil fuel combustion. CH 4 emissions, which have 
steadily declined since 1990, resulted primarily from 
d»x>mposition of wastes in landfills, natural gas systems, 
and enteric fermentation asstKiaied with domestic livestock. 
Agricultural soil management and mobile source fossil fuel 
combustion were the major sources of N 2 O emissions. The 
emissions of substitutes for ozone depleting substances and 
emissi<His of HFC-23 during the production of HCFC-22 
were the primary contributors to aggregate HFC emissions. 
Bectrical transmission and distribution systems accounted 
for most SFfi emissions, while PFC emissions resulted from 
semiconductor manufacturing and as a by-product of primary 
aluminum production. 

Overall, from 1990 to 2004, total emissions of CO; 
increased by 982.7 Tg CO; Eq. (20 percent), while CH4 and 
N 2 O emissions decreased by 61.3 Tg CO; Eq. (10 percent) 
and 8.2 Tg CO; Eq. (2 percent), respectively. During the 
same period, aggregate weighted emissions of HFCs, PFCs, 
and SFft rose by 52.2Tg CO; Eq. (58 percent). Despite being 
emitted in smaller quantities relative to the other principal 
greenhouse gases, emissions of HFCs, PFCs. and SF^ are 
significant because many of them have extremely high 
global svarming potentials and, in the cases of PFCs and SF*, 
long atmospheric lifetimes. Conversely, U.S. greenhouse 
gas emissions were partly offset by carbon sequestration in 
forests, trees in urban areas, agricultural soils, and landfilled 
yard trimmings and food scraps, which, in aggregate, offset 
1 1 percent of total emissions in 2004. The following sections 
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Senator Boxer. Now Senator Klobuchar, we are going in order 
of arrival and back and forth. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you, Governor Corzine. That was 
just to explain that I am not the most senior member. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. As if anyone didn’t notice. 

I just wanted to follow up on some of the things you were saying 
about trying to move forward together and not divide people. I was 
thinking about what Senator Bond had been saying about the 
States in the midwest versus the other States represented here. I 
want to again reiterate that in our State just this week we passed 
a 25 percent renewable portfolio standard for electricity, by 2025. 
It was voted on 123 to 10 in the house, 61 to 4 in the State Senate, 
signed into law by a Republican Governor. I also point out that 
again, it is in the midwest, one of the States that showed up on 
Mr. Bond’s chart. 

Along those lines, I want to follow up on what Senator Voinovich 
was asking about, and that is the technology issues. One of the 
things that I see with this issue is not only should we have an obli- 
gation to lead morally, but if we don’t start leading technologically, 
other countries are going to pick up the slack. Could you comment 
about that, with your background in the Senate, Governor, and in 
the investment world? 

Governor CoRZiNE. Capital is going to flow to where the returns 
are most attractive. As a business person I have seen that happen 
over and over again. If other countries come up with the clean coal 
technology that allows you to sequester it, allows you to produce 
the energy, those companies that generate that technology are 
going to win. It takes investment to be able to get to the answers 
on a lot of these questions. Some of it is basic, fundamental re- 
search that doesn’t have immediate paybacks. It may have pay- 
backs in 10 years. Sequestration is one of those areas where there 
is a lot of work that needs to be done if you want to use coal. 

We need to get on with that, or we are going to get left behind. 
Because other people are focusing on it and it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we be at the cutting edge. We are not always going to win 
in the manufacturing sector in this world. We need to be at the cut- 
ting edge on innovation. So all of the Senators that have made this 
point, I underscore and put an exclamation point after it. I can as- 
sure you that New Jersey is going to do everything we can to make 
sure that our State uniquely is in the front edge of that curve. 

Senator Klobuchar. One last business question. You talked 
about in your written testimony about the effect that climate 
change could have on the economy in New Jersey. Specifically you 
mentioned the agricultural community. Could you talk a little bit 
about that? 

Governor CORZiNE. I think I actually said the tourism industry. 
I would hate to see Atlantic City covered with a foot of water. It 
wouldn’t be good for the gaming business. But it is, we have had 
a series of floods on the non-Atlantic coastline of New Jersey on the 
Delaware River on a repeated basis. I think 3 out of the last 5 
years, we have had major floods, because something is changing. 
Fifty-year floods, not just your normal floods, ones that have ex- 
ceeded expectations. That is extremely expensive for the agricul- 
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tural elements that are there, but it is very expensive for the com- 
munity at large. 

So I think the practical dollars and sense that are going on year 
in and year out tell us we need to act. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Perfect timing. 

Senator Craig, and I understand that Senator Sanders, you have 
yielded your spot to Senator Clinton? Am I right on that? 

OK. So it will be Senator Craig then Senator Clinton. 

Senator Craig. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman, and 
again. Governor Senator. Thank you for coming before the com- 
mittee. 

There is so much of what you say I agree with, even though some 
of my critics would not agree that I agree. It is always fascinating 
to watch how we all try to stereotypically create certain images. My 
frustration with what you are doing is not in the microsense, it is 
in the macrosense. Our Country, this Senate, some years ago re- 
fused to deal with Kyoto because they knew they could not, based 
on current technology, do so in a uniform way without damaging 
the economy and because there were major players in the world out 
there, like China and India, who simply refused to play. They 
couldn’t afford to based on their perception of their economy and 
what was going on. 

I say that based on the context that we all believe in, especially 
those of us who have been in State legislatures, that States are 
marvelous laboratories from which to do things that Congress can- 
not collectively do. If you are a big enough State, I don’t compare 
you with California, California has some uniqueness, you set it 
apart and it is still one of the world’s larger economies. But the re- 
ality is quite simple, that some things that know no boundaries, 
i.e., like pollution, greenhouse gases and all of that, while States 
can create some uniqueness, they really don’t become significant 
players. That is why national policy and broad-based international 
policy is so much more valuable in a concept like this. 

It is my observation, and I don’t blame you for the politics of 
your State, that you could shut the economy of New Jersey off com- 
pletely and make it the greenest State in the world and convince 
Harry Reid to take your nuclear waste. If you did all of that, you 
wouldn’t change the temperature in the increasing warming pat- 
tern of this earth one-tenth of 1 percent, if at all. Now, I think that 
is what frustrates all of us here, not of your effort. That is yours 
to do and that is for the citizens of New Jersey to choose. 

But we are not happy with where we are as a Country. I am not. 
We have passed some significant energy policy and we have to do 
more. But in the process of doing more, none of us want to turn 
the economy off. It is so interesting, I was kind of Peck’s bad boy 
week before last when I appeared before the G-8 plus 5 and sug- 
gested to them that in the last two quarters, as a unit of produc- 
tion, based on CO 2 emissions, the United States had become the 
cleanest country in the world. It was viewed as a statement of arro- 
gance. I found that really quite fascinating. Governor, because it is 
a true statement. Because we are now all about technology and all 
technology being clean technology. 
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So I applaud your efforts, I don’t criticize them. I have one of the 
cleanest States in the Nation, because I have the great privilege of 
having hydro-based power as a dominant force. We are inexpen- 
sive, we make California look like a pauper when it comes to en- 
ergy prices. We do very well. 

But we also have some coal-fired that we would hope down the 
road we retrofit and make cleaner. I say that as an observation, 
but to welcome you to the committee, and appreciate your presence 
here. 

But Madam Chairman, I become very skeptical of a piece-by- 
piece solution to a very big problem. The reality that why Idaho 
won’t be a player until we have a national solution is because we 
could impact our own economy but have zero effect in reality. That 
is, I think, a concern. We are clean now, we are going to stay clean. 
The citizens of our State and our legislature have said so. We are 
fortunate. Other States are less the case, at the same time, you 
heard the Senator from Missouri talking about the risk of shut- 
down of their economies and concerns. 

My time is up. Madam Chairman, Governor, again, thank you. 
I don’t have a question for you, but I do what to recognize your ef- 
forts and I don’t collectively criticize them. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Clinton. 

Governor CoRZiNE. Madam Chairman, I want to say — 15 sec- 
onds? 

Senator Boxer. Yes. 

Governor CORZiNE. This is an issue that is bottoms up in its solu- 
tion. We will find it. We have a community. West Orange, that is 
putting itself on an energy diet. The kids are out trying to convince 
folks to go from incandescent bulbs to fluorescent bulbs. You are 
right, we can’t change what is happening in the global environ- 
ment, because we are just a little slice of it in the State of New 
Jersey. 

But if we don’t take our steps, just like those children who are 
out selling this concept of going from incandescent bulbs to fluores- 
cent bulbs, we won’t change the world. It is important that those 
of us stand up and stand together and that increasingly is hap- 
pening on a broader basis. So I think that is positive, and hopefully 
that will lead to a national response. 

Senator Boxer. Senator Clinton? 

Senator Clinton. Amen, amen. Governor. Thank you. Senator 
Sanders. I appreciate that. I have to get to the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee Afghanistan hearing. 

I just want to make three points. No. 1, as we move forward, I 
think it is important for this committee to try as best as we can 
to establish an evidence base for the decisions we are going to 
make. My understanding is that the European Union since 1990 
has actually declined in its CO 2 emissions by .8 percent and the 
United States has gone up by 16 percent. So I think that it is im- 
portant that we get an evidence base on which to make policy. 

No. 2, I am absolutely in agreement with what Governor Corzine 
said, and we have some mayors who are going to be testifying in 
the next panel, the Mayor of Seattle, the Mayor of Des Moines, the 
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Mayor of Dover and others. We have to have as much activity at 
all levels of society as we can. 

I remember when Sputnik went up, and my fifth grade teacher 
came in and said, children, the President wants you to study math 
and science. I actually thought that President Eisenhower had 
called Mrs. Krause and told her to go tell us to study math and 
science. 

We need a similar level of engagement. Now, my studying math 
wasn’t going to change the world. But at the same time, having the 
political support starting in my household going up for President 
Eisenhower to do DARPA, for President Kennedy to do the space 
program and the Apollo program did change the world. So we are 
asking for action at all levels, hoth of Government and in the pri- 
vate sector as well as at the individual citizen level. 

No. 3, I really wish Senator Voinovich were still here, because he 
and I worked together in the last Congress to pass legislation to 
clean up diesel. Again, it wasn’t going to change the world over- 
night, but it was an important marker to lay down. We put in leg- 
islation with appropriations to begin to try to clean up school 
buses, construction equipment and other ways that said, you know, 
we can do better. By the way, American companies will produce the 
technology that we need for these pollution controls. So it was a 
win-win. 

That is how I see the coal issue. I am very sympathetic to the 
concerns of those from the midwest and other States that have a 
very high percentage of their energy coming from coal. But I guess 
I would reverse the concern by saying, if we don’t start now to 
come up with an American manufacturing base for clean coal tech- 
nology, we will eventually get around to it, but the technology will 
be made and imported into our Country instead of made and ex- 
ported from our Country. 

So when TXU decided not to build 11 plants and to only build 
3, that was a step forward. The problem is they are still pulverized 
coal plants. What they should be are new generation clean coal 
technology that will capture and store the carbon. We need those 
experiments. This Congress is the only place where that money and 
direction can come from, to put in at least five demonstration 
projects, one of them I hope is outside Buffalo, NY, because they 
are all ready to go. The private utility is moving forward as quickly 
as it can within the investment environment as it exists now. 

But we could do more to incentivize that. So, I hope that Senator 
Voinovich and the Chair and others of us working together, we will 
deal with this coal issue. It is real and we can do better on it. 

I guess to Governor Corzine, you mentioned the need for new 
technology and new thinking about climate and energy. I also have 
proposed a model based on DARPA, which again. President Eisen- 
hower created after Sputnik, the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. It took our best minds from our universities, our 
private sector, and just let them loose, figure out what we were 
going to do. 

Well, out of it did come the Internet and many other advances 
that have revolutionized our economy, put people to work, raised 
our standard of living. I am convinced if we did this in the energy 
field, we would have the same results within a decade. So there is 
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work for all of us to do. I am thrilled that under the leadership of 
Senator Boxer, our Congress is going to begin to address that. 
Again, thanks to Governor Corzine for being such a leader in this 
and helping to set the stage for the rest of us. 

Senator Boxer. Senator Clinton, thank you so much. I like your 
idea of this evidence-based record. Because we do have different 
Senators putting out different comments and we just need to collect 
that. I will task the staff with that. 

Senator Sanders, to be followed by Senators Whitehouse and 
Cardin. 

Senator Sanders. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Madam Chair, what we seem to be hearing from a number of 
Senators is the idea that it is absolutely imperative and Governor 
Corzine, you mentioned as well, I think, that we move forward in 
whether you call it a Manhattan project or new Apollo project, that 
in fact for the first time we recognize that we have a global crisis, 
a national crisis and that it is imperative that we harness the re- 
sources on the Federal leadership, the Federal Government has the 
resources, the private sector and the State and local government, 
that we begin to bring people together to say we have a crisis and 
we are going to solve this crisis within the next 20 or 30 years with 
the United States of America playing a leadership role. 

The components of going forward are breaking our dependence 
on fossil fuel, increasing energy efficiency and reducing greenhouse 
gas emissions. I think what the Governor has said, if I understood 
him correctly, that you believe as we go forward in fact we can cre- 
ate jobs. While there will be certainly some economic dislocation, 
overall it can be a positive. 

Governor CORZiNE. It is a long-run win, absolutely. 

Senator Sanders. What I would like to ask you is, based on your 
background both in the private sector and in Government, how 
would you envisage a new Manhattan project? What would be the 
relationship between the Federal, State and local governments and 
the private sector? How can we harness the energy to develop new 
technologies and make this economically successful? 

Governor CoRZiNE. Well, first of all, I think that there does have 
to be serious investment dollars made in the core research func- 
tions. Whether it is taking solar technology and actually making it 
practical, whether it is sequestration, whether it is the kinds of 
things that Senator Clinton talked about, and some of that may ac- 
tually need some subsidization. 

Senator Sanders. Let me ask you this. I just talked to a fellow 
from Germany the other day who helped write legislation in Ger- 
many which pays people if they have solar paneling in their own 
house, they get a very good price for producing that solar paneling. 
It is part of a decentralized subsidy. Is that something that New 
Jersey 

Governor CoRZiNE. Sure. We actually have a clean energy plan. 
It is, I wouldn’t write home to mom about it being the best thing 
in the world, but it is trying to subsidize the applications of solar 
and other alternative fuels. But we have to do that. We have to do 
it actually in the energy production field. We need, if TXU is only 
going to produce three clean coal plants, because that is all they 
can afford to do, it might be possible that we would want to give 
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them tax credits in the same way that we have given it for oil drill- 
ing and exploration, so that they could do four or five, if that were 
the demand. I don’t know the layout. 

We need practical work on basic research in our universities and 
in our research communities. Then we need real effort in bringing 
that into an applied context. 

Senator Sanders. Let me ask you this. I know New Jersey is not 
generally considered to be a major agricultural State, but in 
fact 

Governor CoRZiNE. We are the Garden State, remember. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Sanders. Right. What are you doing, what ideas do you 
have with regard to biofuels in the east? 

Governor CORZiNE. We have, unfortunately, far too many gar- 
bage dumps. So we have a lot of methane tapping that ends up pro- 
ducing gas. We also do 

Senator Sanders. You are using the methane from the landfills? 

Governor CoRZiNE. Right. We do geothermal. 

Senator Sanders. Do you do much biofuels? Are you farmers 
growing 

Governor CoRZiNE. We do not do biofuels. We are about to make 
a commitment on our first biofuels plant, which started out to be 
corn based, and we are trying to get it into cellulose. 

Senator Sanders. Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Cardin is going to pass, is that right? And Senator 
Whitehouse. Then we are going to the next panel. 

Senator Whitehouse. Governor, I am delighted that you are 
here. You have the experience of executive leadership, you have the 
experience of having been in this building and know what we are 
all going through. You have considerable experience in the finan- 
cial and capital worlds. 

Governor CoRZiNE. I used to sit in that chair. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Whitehouse. You were this junior once. 

I see a lot of the problems that we face here as ones in which 
the market forces operate very effectively and properly in a defined 
market. But they create externalities. Whether they are the nega- 
tive externalities of pollution of positive externalities, in this case, 
of being able to seize export products in this new technology, pro- 
tecting our climate from what unfortunate things we seem to see 
coming and the ability to concentrate both capital and expertise, so 
that we become sort of a center of energy and center of expertise 
in terms of this new technology. 

Now, when you have a situation like that in which there are 
huge positive externalities and you don’t want to just leave it to the 
market, because it is not reflecting those positives, to drive the 
public policy result, you have to accelerate the market a little bit, 
what from your experience in the financial world would be, I un- 
derstand what you told Senator Cardin about funding research and 
doing all the things we traditionally do. Are there ways to jump 
start or accelerate in the financial and capital markets their invest- 
ment in this area and what are the ones that in your experience 
have proven either more effective or less effective? Are there ones 
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you would give us caution about, ones you would encourage us to 
try to apply? 

Governor CoRZiNE. That is a terrific question. I have seen loan 
guarantees that reduced the cost of capital that are wraparounds, 
you see it in the nuclear power industry, that was very important 
in the early stages of production of it that were really the founda- 
tion on which a lot of powerplants were built in another period and 
time. You see it in the housing industry. I would like to see more 
of it, actually, in the housing industry, so that we could have great- 
er development of affordable housing. It is a way to both mix pri- 
vate capital and public capital. This is in the application fields. 

I think the basic research effort is going to have to be grant work 
and you have to get 

Senator Whitehouse. Understood. 

Governor CORZiNE [continuing]. The NSA and other national 
science foundations and other elements focused on this as an issue. 
But I think using loan guarantees as opposed to outright grants 
has often been successful in other avenues where you wanted to get 
broad bases to it. 

Now, you know, the oil and gas industry has benefited from oil 
depletion allowances. This is not new work. So you can accelerate 
depreciation as another technique and it has been very successful. 
That might very well be the appropriate way to approach this issue 
with regard to restructuring the powerplant industry and applying 
clean coal technology when billions of dollars would be applied. You 
know, somebody asked about nuclear power earlier, you have to 
check, we will have to review if that were the direction that society 
wanted to take particularly as a transitionary step. Some of the 
most adamant environmentalists have actually switched to say we 
have to do that as an intermediate bridge. I am not advocating 
that, but we need to make sure that those kinds of capital elements 
are in place that would allow that to happen, if that is the direction 
we want to take. 

Senator Whitehouse. I thank you for your testimony, and I 
thank the Chair. 

Senator Boxer. Thanks, Senators. 

Governor, you have triggered a most amazing debate. Something 
about you that just brought out, I think, the best in everybody 
here. It has been wonderful and we thank you very much. 

Governor CORZiNE. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. Our next panel, please come forward as fast as 
you can, because we are going to hold your statements to 4 minutes 
each instead of 5. We didn’t expect it to go so long, but we had such 
a terrific turnout of colleagues. 

Senator Cantwell is here to introduce our Mayor of Seattle. Sen- 
ator Cantwell, you can just sit on the end here, in Senator 
Whitehouse’s seat, because he has left. I would love you to, because 
I have already given a very flowery introduction of my two wonder- 
ful friends from California, why don’t you introduce to us the 
Mayor of Seattle, and then we will start with Senator Perata, we 
will work our way right down this way. 

Senator Cantwell. Thank you. Chairwoman Boxer, and mem- 
bers of the committee, for the opportunity to introduce the Mayor 
of my State’s largest city. Mayor Greg Nickels of Seattle. I am 
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proud to be here today to introduce Mayor Nickels and even 
prouder of what the citizens of Washington State and Seattle have 
been able to do in our ongoing efforts to reduce our climate foot- 
print and leave a livable planet for future Washingtonians. 

As most of you know, the United States contributes about one- 
fourth of the world’s greenhouse emissions, but to my frustration 
and I am sure many of the people on this committee, the Adminis- 
tration has refused to engage in an international effort to begin 
tackling this critical challenge. Fortunately, in the absence of Fed- 
eral leadership, a number of cities and States have taken it upon 
themselves to try to reduce their carbon footprints and the results 
have been impressive. 

In 2005, Mayor Nickels launched an initiative to get cities to 
pledge to cut their greenhouse emissions by 7 percent below the 
1990 levels by 2012. His initiative is filling a vacuum nationwide. 
It has received enthusiastic reception and now has been endorsed 
by over 400 mayors in every State in America who collectively rep- 
resent 60 million citizens. In our State, all our major cities have 
signed onto the agreement, and we are very proud of that fact. I 
know that our former colleague and now Governor noted the Gar- 
den State motto. Well, they don’t call Washington the Evergreen 
State for nothing. So we are very proud of this effort. 

I believe that you will hear from the Mayor and these cities that 
they are reaping the economic and environmental and security ben- 
efits of these initiatives. I believe these more localized efforts are 
part of a growing groundswell of public awareness of the threat of 
climate change and the urgency to do something about it. As I can 
say from my own State, it is very important for us to deal with this 
issue. I know that members of this committee may look at it as a 
security issue or an economic issue or the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of new, high-energy wage jobs. But for us, it doesn’t matter 
what the motivation is. The need to act and act immediately is im- 
portant. 

Climate change, as the Mayor will tell you, is impacting every 
corner of the world. But for us in the pacific Northwest, we can be- 
come particularly hard hit, because our temperatures are rising 
faster than the global average. Glaciers in the Cascade Mountains 
and the Olympic Mountains have retreated for over the last 50 
years, and climate change is expected to alter our region’s historic 
water cycle, threatening drinking water, salmon recovery efforts 
and the availability of emission-free hydropower. As my colleague 
from the northwest was mentioning, the northwest hydro system, 
we are 70 percent reliant on our electricity from that hydro system. 
So impacts in global warming directly have impacts on that hydro 
system, and these changes will likely impact billions of dollars of 
our economic infrastructure associated with irrigation systems, mu- 
nicipal water supplies, national forests, ski resorts and a variety of 
other things. So we can wait no longer. 

So thank you. Madam Chair, for your committee’s work and their 
importance of this hearing today. Thank you to Mayor Nickels and 
the other panelists. 

As a member of the Energy Committee, Finance Committee and 
Commerce Committee, we will all work with you to get legislation 
to the Senate floor and onto the President’s desk. You will have an 
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ally in me, and you couldn’t have found a better witness for today’s 
hearing than Mayor Greg Nickels. Again, I thank the Chairwoman 
and the committee. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Senator Cantwell. You are welcome 
to sit with us as long as you would like to. 

Now it is with great pride I introduce our first two panelists: 
Senator Don Perata, a real leader on this, and to be followed by 
Speaker Nunez. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DON PERATA, PRESIDENT PRO TEM, 
CALIFORNIA STATE SENATE 

Mr. Perata. I thank you. Madam Chair and distinguished Sen- 
ators. It is an honor to be here today to participate in this discus- 
sion. To date, it is very enlightening. I hope I add to that. 

I am not a climate scientist nor an economist. I am a former high 
school teacher and a native Californian, and like all of you, an 
elected official that has a singular concern, and that is the planet 
that we leave to our kids and our grandkids. 

I am going to cut more directly to something that has been riv- 
eting through the committee in the discussions, and that is wheth- 
er or not you can reduce global emissions and stop climate change 
without doing injury to the economy. In California, we have been 
working on these issues for 30 years. As has been cited by Senator 
Boxer and Senator Clinton, we have made progress. Today, we are, 
in fact. Governor Reagan before he became President signed the 
State’s first major energy efficiency law in 1974, when the first oil 
shock hit California and the United States. 

We have in California some of the best cutting edge technology 
in the world. What we are seeing right now is our policies that we 
are making in Sacramento are being implemented down the street, 
across the State. We are making it possible for others in the indus- 
try to break new ground. They are investing in California, they are 
investing in technologies because it is good for business and jobs 
are being produced. In the Silicon Valley, which is better known 
than for anything than technology chips and things of that nature, 
we are finding jobs being developed in the areas of solar panels, 
new computers that trigger the efficiencies as we discussed in your 
office yesterday, where now light coming into a room can adjust the 
lights in the room. So you are always one step ahead of where you 
need to be. 

In southern California, there have been great strides made for 
electric cars. In my own district, there is something very curious 
going on. We have been talking about diesel emissions. In the Bay 
area, there is a company that has developed and manufactures in 
California a device to be placed on school buses, tractor trailers, 
anything that has a diesel engine and can reduce immediately to 
zero emissions the carbon coming out of those engines. 

There are 280,000 trucks traveling daily to southern California 
ports. That bad air ends up being blown into the Central Valley 
and into the Inland Empire, the middle parts of our State. So by 
that one device being developed, we are in effect cleaning up the 
air around the coast and inland. For people who say, well, that is 
only California, yes, but it is California. If every State is able to 
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do that, we first show by doing, and that is what we are finding 
effective in California. 

California has just passed $42 billion in bonds. In that are effi- 
ciencies and green legislation, so that as we do things, we build or 
rebuild California, we are doing it clean and green and we are 
making money and creating jobs. It can be done. 

I would ask only one thing in conclusion. Whatever you do, 
please don’t do anything to preempt the strides that are being 
made in New Jersey, Washington, California and elsewhere. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Perata follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Don Perata, President Pro Tem, California State Senate 

Madam Chair and Distinguished Senators: 

Thank you for holding this hearing, and for the privilege of addressing the com- 
mittee. I’m honored to be here with my fellow Californian, Assembly Speaker Fa- 
bian Nunez, and Mayor Nickels, both of whom are national leaders in the fight 
against global warming. 

I’m not a climate scientist or a resource economist — I’m a former school teacher, 
a native Californian and — like all of you — an elected official who worries about what 
kind of world we’re leaving our kids and grandkids. 

Today, I want to make three points to the committee: 

First, California can serve as a model for federal efforts to combat global warming 
and its impacts. Last year we passed two very important laws: one prohibiting utili- 
ties from entering into long-term contracts for power produced by dirty coal-burning 
plants, and another setting a target to reduce the state’s total greenhouse gas emis- 
sions over time. 

The latter measure, known as AB 32, has received plenty of attention. It’s a good 
law authored by Mr. Nunez. The best thing about it is it commits the state to rein- 
ing in its greenhouse gas emissions. Many of the details of how to do this must be 
worked out, but we’re on the right track. The other law is one I wrote to promote 
cleaner coal technologies. I’m glad to see that the Chairwoman of this committee 
has included provisions of that measure in her bill. There are more than 30 new 
coal plants proposed in the Western United States, and 150 for the nation as a 
whole. California is a big customer for the electricity from those plants. Taken to- 
gether, those plants could produce up to 120 million tons of carbon dioxide emis- 
sions; by contrast, the total emissions from all sources in the entire state of Oregon 
is about 70 million tons. 

California enacted SB 1368 to send a strong signal to the western energy markets. 
Our energy must be clean — we won’t buy power from coal plants spewing green- 
house gases by the ton. To be clear, California has not said “no” to coal; rather, 
we’ve said that we want cleaner coal plants that can provide us energy without pro- 
ducing massive global warming pollution. 

Similar measures to SB 1368 are being considered in the Oregon and Washington 
legislatures. While it’s gratifying to know that other states are following California’s 
lead, there is no substitute for a national policy. So I encourage all of you to move 
forward with the Chairwoman’s legislation. 

Now, what we have done in California is much more than just pass two landmark 
bills. Climate change and its dramatic effects are front page news today. But long 
before global warming began grabbing headlines, California worked to protect the 
environment and reduce air pollution. California has led a quiet revolution for dec- 
ades to achieve one of the lowest per capita carbon emissions rate in the country. 
Over the years, state lawmakers have boosted energy efficiency, increased the diver- 
sity of our energy sources and improved our air quality. 

It was in fact Governor Ronald Reagan who signed the state’s first major energy 
efficiency law in 1974, in the wake of America’s first foreign oil scare. Today, the 
same energy efficiency programs created 30 years ago serve as a cornerstone of Cali- 
fornia’s efforts to reduce greenhouse gases. By 2008, our state’s energy efficiency 
programs will reduce carbon dioxide emissions — a major cause of global warming — 
by more than 3 million tons per year. That’s the equivalent to taking 650,000 pol- 
luting cars off the road. And since the cheapest kilowatt of electricity is the one not 
used, it will save Californians millions of dollars on their monthly utility bills. 

In California, we’re proud to be trendsetters. And much of what we’ve done could 
easily be adapted at the national level. That brings me to my second point: We need 
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your leadership to win this battle. Only with your help can we transform our cur- 
rent fossil-fuel based economy into the new energy economy needed in the 21st cen- 
tury. 

As you know, there are many things a state like California can do for itself, and 
there are many things it cannot. The challenge before you is to craft federal legisla- 
tion that helps bend the curve, as California is doing, so that overall U.S. climate 
change emissions begin to head downward. That demands the same comprehensive 
approach taken by California to cover all major sources of global warming pollu- 
tion — not a piecemeal plan affecting only one set of emission sources, one type of 
emissions, or one type of mechanism to achieve reductions. It means direct and 
measurable emission reductions, flexible financial and tax incentives, and address- 
ing more than just carbon dioxide. 

We also need Congress to provide tools, such as a 10-year extension of the renew- 
able production and investment teix credit. The uncertainty over this important in- 
centive is a big problem for new renewable energy investments. 

And finally, we must have Washington’s leadership to get off what the President 
has called “our national addiction to oil.” We can do this through more efficient cars, 
clean alternative fuels and better transportation policies. 

My third and final point is that reducing greenhouse gas emissions creates jobs 
and stimulates the economy. Over the past several decades, California has adopted 
the most aggressive clean air, energy efficiency and renewable energy policies in the 
United States. During that same time, our gross state product increased by 83 per- 
cent, the second largest rate of growth of any state in the country. Key business 
incubators — such as Silicon Valley in the north and the biotech corridor in the 
south — generate jobs, revenues, and clean technologies. The super-efficient solar 
panels produced by Powerlight Corporation in my district, and the sleek new electric 
cars manufactured by Tesla Corporation in the South Bay area, are examples of 
these technologies. Just two weeks ago, British Petroleum announced a new $500 
million investment in a clean fuels research facility on the University of California 
campus in my Senate district. 

The evidence is clear: California’s climate policies are attracting business and jobs 
to the state, not driving them away. Business and industry leaders support strong 
state climate change policies like the laws we have passed in California because 
they know it’s good for business. 

In California, voters last fall approved the single largest infrastructure invest- 
ment bond in the history of the United States. It provides $42.7 billion to revitalize 
transportation, housing, flood protection, and schools. The public wants us to over- 
haul our aging and inadequate infrastructure — and doing it will be good for our 
economy — but not at the expense of our air or environment. That is the overriding 
challenge of this new century: To continue to grow our economy while holding our- 
selves to higher standards of environmental protection. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that, for all of the work we’ve done, even states 
as large as California can’t do it alone. We need strong and decisive action at the 
federal and international levels. After all, this is a global problem. The job ahead 
isn’t easy or painless, as some would have us believe. We’ve only just begun to un- 
derstand the scope of global warming and the magnitude of the changes it may 
bring. Today, more than ever, the state and Federal Government must cooperate 
and attack this problem together. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before you today. 

Senator Boxer. Very important message. 

Mr. Speaker, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FABIAN NUNEZ, SPEAKER, CALIFORNIA 

STATE ASSEMBLY 

Mr. Nunez. Thank you very much, Madam Chair. I hope it is po- 
litically correct in Washington to say Madam Chair as opposed to 
Madam Chairman. 

I want to thank you very much for inviting Senator Perata and 
I to express our thoughts on why California did what it did to con- 
front the climate change concerns that we have. First of all, and 
certainly to all of the members of this committee, I want to be clear 
that when we approved Assembly Bill 32 in California, we didn’t 
do it out of an altruistic sense that we wanted to do the right thing 
for the sake of doing the right thing, although that is important as 
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well in some case. But in California, we saw a real threat, a threat 
to places like Los Angeles, residents of the Central Valley as well, 
and farmers who, if they saw that their fresh water that they need- 
ed wasn’t available to them, or could be contaminated with salinity, 
it was a real challenge. 

We saw the threat to our natural resources, for example, includ- 
ing key environmental and economic treasures like the beautiful 
coast of California, Yosemite and Lake Tahoe. In response, through 
an unusual partnership between the Democratic legislature and a 
Republican Governor, last year in California we passed gold stand- 
ard legislation. Assembly Bill 32, the Global Warming Solutions 
Act. AB32 establishes regulations that will phase in a 25 percent 
cut in carbon dioxide emissions from the State’s largest emitters by 
the year 2020, which in essence is a reduction below the 1990 lev- 
els in that 16-year period. In 2008, the California Air Resources 
Board is going to begin to require industries to report carbon diox- 
ide emissions. The Board is also going to establish a cap on those 
greenhouse emissions. 

The data that we collect over that 4-year period is going to deter- 
mine which industries are the most significant on the dioxide foot- 
print. From 2008 to 2012, outreach programs are going to begin to 
educate industries on how to best achieve these reductions. Then 
from 2012 to 2020, industry will begin to implement efforts to re- 
duce their carbon output and take advantage of established market 
mechanisms that may be required to reduce some of these emis- 
sions. Those cuts, in essence, are going to bring us down to the 
1990 levels. 

I want to stress that this simply was not an effort supported by 
Democrats in the legislature and a Republican Governor, but busi- 
nesses came to the table. One of the largest utilities in California, 
Pacific Gas and Electric, Senator Boxer, you are very familiar with 
them, were strong supporters of this legislation. Entrepreneurs 
stepped up to the plate. Several CEOs and venture capitalists came 
on board, people like John Doerr, whose firm has invested in ven- 
ture capital efforts such as Amazon.com and Google and many 
other technology firms also came to the table because they saw the 
importance of making this investment in alternative fuels. 

Let me just say for me, on a very personal level, representing an 
inner city from Los Angeles, issues of environmental justice and 
economic opportunity are vital and are powerful, very, very power- 
ful motivators. I want the economy for the future of the children 
of California to be a clean economy. I want the neighborhoods that 
children live in to be clean neighborhoods. I think that our enforce- 
able limits provide clear market incentives that are going to reduce 
pollution and unleash entrepreneurs to pursue clean technologies 
in our State. 

U.C. economists predict a boom in our State’s annual gross prod- 
uct of $60 billion. One study suggests that we are going to create, 
over a 12-year period, 83,000 jobs in this area. Senator. Just in 
closing, let me say that gold built the California economy. I believe 
that through AB32, green is going to be what sustains it. 

Thank you very much. Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nunez follows:] 
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Statement of Fabian Nunez, Speaker, California State Assembly 

Madam Chair, thank you for inviting me to discuss California’s experience con- 
fronting climate change. In California, we saw the threat to Los Angeles residents 
and Central Valley farmers if the fresh water they need is contaminated with salin- 
ity. We saw the threat to our natural resources, including key environmental and 
economic treasures like the coast, Yosemite and Lake Tahoe. 

In response, through an unusual partnership between Democratic legislators and 
a Republican governor, we passed gold-standard legislation, AB 32, The California 
Global Warming Solutions Act. AB 32 establishes regulations that will phase in a 
25 percent cut in carbon dioxide emissions from the state’s five largest emitters by 
2020. In 2008, the California Air Resources Board will begin requiring industry to 
report carbon dioxide emissions. The board will also establish a cap on greenhouse 
gas emissions. 

The data we collect over a 4-year period will determine which industries are the 
most significant on dioxide. From 2008 until 2012, outreach programs will educate 
industry on how to achieve reductions. From 2012 on to 2020, industry will begin 
to implement efforts to reduce carbon output and take advantage of established 
market mechanisms. That cut will bring carbon emissions down to 1990 levels. 

In addition to strong environmental support, even one of our State’s largest utili- 
ties, PG&E, backed AB 32. Several high tech CEOs and venture capital leaders also 
came on board, including John Doerr whose firm provided venture capital to Ama- 
zon.com, Google, Intuit and other technology firms. I think they see the clear mar- 
ket signal we are sending to spur a high-tech, green economy for our state. For me, 
elected from inner-city Los Angeles, environmental justice and economic opportunity 
are powerful motivators. I want the economy for our children to be a clean economy. 
I want the neighborhoods they live in to be clean neighborhoods. 

Our enforceable limit provides clear market incentives to reduce pollution, 
unleashing entrepreneurs to pursue clean technologies. One study found meeting 
the limit we’ve established will create 83,000 jobs. UC economists predict a boost 
to our state’s annual Gross Product of $60 billion. Gold built the California economy. 
Green will sustain it. 

This year, in addition to overseeing the implementation of AB 32 the Assembly 
is advancing legislation on green building and alternative fuels; developing R&D op- 
portunities; reducing emissions from landfills, and using bond funds to promote sus- 
tainability. And in all of these efforts, we are at this committee’s disposal to help 
replicate California’s experience at the national level. 

Thank you for this opportunity Madam Chair. And thank you for your dynamic 
leadership on this issue. 
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The Most 
Expensive Thing 
We Can Do Is 

Nothing 

An Open Letter on Global Warming 
from California Economists 


Augiust 2006 

Dear Governflr Sdiwarsciicggcr and Calironitii Legi^lura, 

A SCiALItX^RNLV ECONOMISTS vridi experiiseio M)Mgyandawiicijtinenitali»cJic:y;WehHii.Eve{W thsSjate ofCatiS>mi!s sh<nrW 
nvove rjuickl>' to controi global warnsing gaaes. 

C.iliforiMa’secnunnjyis vijlne»qli!(- Liidtiiia«»mpacts,.iiKlwding changes in v.ncraTa3iab3ity;asriculairal}>rodycciv£t>;ckcirictt>’dc!ttand, 
bcaldi stresses, ettvironmental haKarcls, and sea level. .Ai9ii>a to wlme eB)i*»it»T»s w® lower the coses of tsdjusting lo cOmatc-rdated 
disruptions and serve as public insurance agaluslntorcdratitadcdainagi^ that can l>eeK}:<ectei:l wlieriO|>poftnntties to adapt ate timilecl. 

While gloiial cSiiiuilR cbotigK jjo.’ie:} .ligrir'cant mfca to Ok Culilimuu economy, wc bdieve (hat wcH-dcsigricd to limit gifibal 

wanning, gases can reduce «mi.ssirn)s subsiarKiall)- at Iw or no cost to ihtf!H4«tf.aacl cwiltl yield econonuc: (as wil as climate) benefits. 
Vidi'CLedgncdslrat^ics car .stimulate uujin'atinn and drH;le;uy,w)ndiLt>ul(t itelpIltestatelsecomeatsclinologicBl leader Id tlu global 
uiarbetpkcc. 

filoba.l wai'iiong gisscK is Hi best unuciged ihruiigb a cumbin&tion of policy a|^>roadies. Emissions caps combined syitb a nan]]|c of 
reguiatoty Jind marlat'baAccj iiiijdeiiieiiucioii mediaid-ans oder .i partH uiarh jiutetit strategy because [hey provide dear incentives for 
changes in business jtracliccs and the i,icvcl<>|itnent rtfReivlediijitJogte.s. Sudiao.ipjjnKtch .assures shat etononJc lurccs are directed to 
Ibiding the most diicieta means of reducing emi-ssinna. 

\Ve urge you to Kccclcratv dimate action polictest that s\iil demonstrate poUiicRl leadership and 
create economic opportuniites in California. The most expensive thing vre can do is nothing. 


aFC.iinittiE.. .Smit. Siin 
Dn li i g«r«ld^ n . 


bncVilEM. FIJI 


v.climatechoices.ore 


Union of Cotiiamed Scic:rttist:s 
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^NRDC 

Thl EAStn'i iJisr iitFtHSi 


e 

eNVIRONWeMTAL DeFCNSe 

fip^ding {he ways tha{ work 


GLOBAL WARMING AND JOBS: 

Limiting California’s Global Warming Pollution will Create Jobs and 
Economic Benefits 

Economists have found that lirniting California's global warming pollution to 1 S90 levels by 
2020 will provide tens of thousands of new jobs for residents of the Golden State, white 
saving families and businesses billions of dollars. Today, California sends J30 billion out of 
the state every year to buy fossil fuels, the primary cause of our global warming pollution; 
this means that on average $2,500 from every California household is leaving fhe state. We 
can break that addiction and bring our money back home to invest in clean technologies, 
providing jobs and economic benefits for Californians. And by acting soon to limit global 
warming pollution, California can provide a clear market signal to spur entrepreneurs to 
deploy clean technologies. Leading the clean technology revolution wiil be the next high- 
tech economy fueling California's prosperity for decades to come. 

A Pollution Limit Will Enable California to Lead the Emerging Clean Energy Market 

No market exists in California today for clean fechnoiogies that reduce global warming 
pollution, because the pollution can be emitted without charge. An enforceable limit on 
global warming pollution will 
provide clear market incentives to 
reduce pollution, unleashing 
California's world-famous 
entrepreneurs to pursue clean 
technologies, By acting soon, 

California can capture significant 
economic benefits by securing a 
leadership position in the emerging 
worldwide dean energy market. 

We are watching the economic 
opportunity of a lifetime unfoid right 
in front of our eyes. Nearly every 
developed country in the world has 
committed to reduce its global 
warming pollution. The vast 
majority of emissions come from 
burning fossil fuels, so reducing 
emissions requires developing a 
new dean energy economy. 

Energy is a $700 billion a year 
mariret in the United States alone, 
and the world spends trillions every 
year. 


Pollution Limits Spur Job Creation 

Poliution limits have created large economic and job 
benefits that California can learn from. Since f 970, 
the Clean Air Act has limited emissions of smog- 
forming pollutants, acid rain pollutants, and other 
harmful air pollution emissions from power plants, 
cars, and factories. Over time these pollution limits 
have provided about $40 in public health and air 
qualify benefits for every $1 invested, including 
preventing aboui 200,000 premature deaths every 
year, according to the U.S, Environmental Protection 
Agency. The pollution limits also spurred 
technological innovation and created a new air 
pollution control industry. Today, this $19 billion a 
year industry employs an estimated 130,000 people. 
And because the U.S. acted early to limit these air 
pollutants, the nation's air pollution control industry 
has secured a leadership position in the worldwide 
market U.S. firms earn about $3 billion a year from 
exporting their technologies and services, and their 
leadership position is enabling them to capture a 
significant share of the growing Asian market 
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The race for this massive prize has aiready started. The opening shot was fired a year ago 
when most developed countries made a binding commitment to reduce emissions. The 
good news is that California has a modest head start thanks to decades of progressive 
energy and environmental policy. The bad news is that we have not even decided yet if we 
are going to join the race, while the rest of the world has their sights set firmly on the finish 
line. And the longer we wait, the more countries wSI pass us by, and California will be left 
buying ffteir technologies to power ourfuture. 

California knows how to lead a technology revolution. But if the state is going to lead the 
dean energy market, it must begin here at home. To create that market, California needs 
an enforceable limit on global warming pollution. It will unleash our famed innovative spirit, 
and if we take action now, California can lead the worldwide clean energy market, providing 
enormous economic benefits for decades to come. 

Economists Find Large Job and Economic Benefits 

Even without accounting for the benefits of securing a leadership position in the clean 
technology market, three independent economic studies and state agency reports show that 
reducing California's global warming pdiulion emissions fo 1990 levels by 2020 will save 
California families and businesses billions of dollars and provide lens of thousands of new 
jobs. 


• The Climate Action Team - a team of state agencies coordinated by the California 
Environmenta! Protection Agency - found that meeting the 2020 limit on pollution will 
increase Californians' income by about $4 bilHon and provide about 83,000 
additional jobs. 

■ The Center for Clean Air Policy conducted an independent bottom-up" assessment 
of measures that can reduce pollution emissions in California and concluded that the 
2020 limit can be met and that consumers will enjoy savings in gasoline costs and 
energy bills. 

• A team of two dozen prominent experts led by professors from the University of 
California, Berkeley found that just eight strategies can take California halfway to the 
2020 goal, while increasing the Gross State Product by approximately $60 billion 
and creating over 20,000 new jobs. 

Moreover, these analyses arc nil conservative. They do not include the sizeable co-benefits 
of implementing emission reduction strategies, such as improved public health, quality of life 
and a cleaner environment. 

Brir\g Our $30 Billion Back Home 

Every year, Californians send about $30 billion out of the state to purchase fossil fuels, 
including oil, natural gas and coal, the primary sources of the state’s global warming 
pollution. On average, that means that every California household sends $2,500 directly 
out of the state every year. Reducing global warming pollution with solutions such as 
energy efficiency, renewable energy, smart growth, and improved transit will bring that 
money back home fo reinvest in our communities 

Investments such as energy efficiency and renewable energy will provide more than twice 
as many jobs as investments in fossil fuel-fired power plants. And these polfution-cutting 
investments will simultaneously help improve the state’s air quality, alleviate traffic 
congestion, and ensure reliable water supplies. By curbing global warming, California can 
bring its money back home and improve the slate’s economy and quality of life. 


For more information visit www.soiuiionsloralobelwarniinQ.Dm 
Natural Resources Defense Council www.nrctc.orq ♦ Environmental Defense www.environme ntaldefen se.Qrei 
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BILL NUMBER: AB 32 CHAPTERED 

BILL TEXT 

CHAPTER 488 

FILED WITH SECRETARY OF STATE SEPTEMBER 27, 2 0 06 
APPROVED BY GOVERNOR SEPTEMBER 27, 2 006 


PASSED THE 

ASSEMBLY AUGUST 31, 2006 

PASSED THE 

SENATE 

AUGUST 

30, 

2006 
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SENATE 

AUGUST 
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2006 
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SENATE 
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SENATE 

AUGUST 

15, 

2005 
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IN 

ASSEMBLY MARCH 

: 31 

, 2005 


INTRODUCED BY Assembly Members Nunez and Pavley 

(Principal coauthor; Assembly Member Nation) 

(Coauthors; Assembly Members Arambula, Baca, Bass, Berg, Bermudez, 
Calderon, Chan, Chavez, Chu, Cohn, Coto, De La Torre, Dymally, 

Evans, Frommer, Goldberg, Hancock, Jerome Horton, Jones, Karnette, 
Klehs, Koretz, Laird, Leno, Levine, Lieber, Lieu, Montanez, Muliin, 
Nava, Oropeza, Ridley-Thomas , Ruskin, Saldana, Salinas, Torrico, 
Vargas, Wolk, and Yee) 

(Coauthors; Senators Alarcon, Bowen, Chesbro, Sscutia, Figueroa, 
Kehoe, Kuehl, Lowenthal, Migden, Romero, Siraitian, Soto, Epeier, 
Torlakson, and Vincent) 


DECEMBER 6, 2004 

An act to add Division 25.5 (commencing with Section 38500) to the 
Health and Safety Code, relating to air pollution. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 


AB . Nunez Air pollution: greenhouse gases: California Global 
Warming Solutions Act of 2006. 

Under existing law, the State Air Resources Board (state board), 
the State Energy Resources Conservation and Development Commission 
(Energy Commission) , and the California climate Action Registry all 
have responsibilities with respect to the control of emissions of 
greenhouse gases, as defined, and the Secretary for Environmental 
Protection is required to coordinate emission reductions of 
greenhouse gases and climate change activity in state government. 

This bill would require the state board to adopt regulations to 
require the reporting and verification of statewide greenhouse gas 
emissions and to monitor and enforce compliance with this program, as 
specified. The bill would require the state board to adopt a 
statewide greenhouse gas emissions limit equivalent to the statewide 
greenhouse gas emissions levels in 1990 to be achieved by 2020, as 
specified. The bill would require the state board to adopt rules and 
regulations in an open public process to achieve the maximum 
technologically feasible and cost-effective greenhouse gas emission 
reductions, as specified. The bill would authorize the state board to 
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adopt market -based compliance mechanisms, as defined, meeting 
specified requirements. The bill would require Che state board to 
monitor compliance with and enforce any rule, regulation, order, 
emission limitation, emissions reduction measure, or market-baaed 
compliance mechanism adopted by the state board, pursuant to 
specified provisions of existing law. The bill would authorize the 
state board to adopt a schedule of fees to be paid by regulated 
sources of greenhouse gas eraissions, as specified. 

Because the bill would require the state board to establish 
emissions limits and other requirements, the violation of which would 
be a crime, this bill would create a state-mandated local program. 

The California Constitution requirea the state to reimburse local 
agencies and school districts for certain costs mandated by the 
state. Statutory provisions establish iprocedures for making that 
reimburseraent , : 

This bill would provide that no reimbursement is required by this 
act for a specified reason. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OP CALIFORNIA DO ENACT AS FOLLOWS: 


SECTION 1. Division 25. 5 {commencing with Section 3B500) is added 
to the Health and Safety Code, to read: 

DIVISION 25.5. CALIFORNIA GLOBAL WARMING SOLUTIONS ACT OF 200S 


PART 1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
CHAPTER 1. Title of Division 

38500, This division shall be known, and may be cited, as the 
California Global Harming Solutions Act of 2006. 

CHAPTER 2. Findings and Declarations 

3S501. The Legislature finds and declares all of the following: 

(a) Global warming poses a serious threat to the economic 
well-being, public health, natural resources, and the environme—’' of 
California. The potential adverse impacts of global warming include 
the exacerbation of air quality problems, a reduction in the quality 
and supply of water to the state from the Sierra snov^ack, a rise in 
sea levels resulting in the displacement of thousands of coastal 
businesses and residences, damage to marine ecosystems and the 
natural environment, and an increase in the incidences of infectious 
diseases, asthma, and other human health-related problems. 

{b} Global warming will have detrimental effects on some of 
California's largest industries, including agriculture, wine, 
tourism, skiing, recreational and commercial fishing, and forestry. 

It will also increase the strain on electricity supplies necessary to 
meet the demand for summer air-conditioning in the hottest parts of 
the state. 

(c) California has long been a national and international leader 
on energy conservation and environmental stewardship efforts, 
including the areas of air quality protections, energy efficiency 
requirements, renewable energy standards, natural resource 
conservation, and greenhouse gas emission standards for passenger 
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vehicles. The program established by this division will continue this 
tradition of environmental leadership by placing California at the 
forefront of national and international efforts to reduce emissions 
of greenhouse gases , 

{d) National and international actions are necessary to fully 
address the issue of global warming. However, action taken by 
California to reduce emissions of greenhouse gases will have 
far-reaching effects by encouraging other states, the federal 
government, and other countries to act. 

(e) By exercising a global leadership role, California will also 
position its economy, technology centers, financial institutions, and 
businesses to benefit from national and international efforts to 
reduce emissions of greenhouse gases. More importantly, investing in 
the development of innovative and pioneering technologies will assist 
California in achieving the 2020 statewide limit on emissions of 
greenhouse gases established by this division and will provide an 
opportunity for the state to take a global economic and technological 
leadership role in reducing emissions of greenhouse gases. 

it) It is the intent of the Legislature that the State Air 
Resources Board coordinate with state agencies, as well as consult 
with the environmental justice community, industry sectors, business 
groups, academic institutions, environmental organizations, and other 
stakeholders in implementing this division. 

{g) It is the intent of the Legislature that the State Air 
Resources Board consult with the Public Utilities Commission in the 
development of emissions reduction measures, including limits on 
emissions of greenhouse gases applied to electricity and natural gas 
providers regulated by the Public Utilities Commission in order to 
ensure that electricity and natural gas providers are not required to 
meet duplicative or inconsistent regulatory requirements. 

Ih) It is the intent of the Legislature that the State Air 
Resources Board design emissions reduction measures to meet the 
statewide emissions limits for greenhouse gases established pursuant 
to this division in a manner that minimizes costs and maximizes 
benefits for California's economy, improves and modernizes California' 
s energy infrastructure and maintains electric system reliability, 
maximizes additional environmental and econcwnic co-benefits for 
California, and complements the state’s efforts to improve air 
quality. 

(i) It is the intent of the Legislature that tne Climate Action 
Team established by the Governor to coordinate the efforts set forth 
under Executive Order S-3-05 continue its role in coordinating 
overall climate policy. 

CHAPTER 3. Definitions 

38505. For the purposes of this division, the following terms 
have the following meanings: 

(a) "Allowance^' means an authorization to emit, during a specified 
year, up to one ton of carbon dioxide equivalent. 

(b) ''Alternative compliance mechanism" means an action undertaken 
by a greenhouse gas emission source that achieves the equivalent 
reduction of greenhouse gas emissions over the same time period as a 
direct emission reduction, and that is approved by the state board. 
"Alternative compliance mechanism" includes, but is not limited to, a 
flexible compliance schedule, alternative control technology, a 
process change, or a product substitution. 

(c) "Carbon dioxide equivalent" means the amount of carbon dioxide 
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by weight that would produce the same global warming impact as a 
given weight of another greenhouse gas, based on the best available 
science, including from the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change . 

(d) "Cost-effective" or "cost-effectiveness" means the cost per 
unit of reduced emissions of greenhouse gases adjusted for its global 
warming potential. 

!e> "Direct emission reduction" means a greenhouse gas emission 
reduction action made by a greenhouse gas emission source at that 

source . 

(f) "Emissions reduction measure" means programs, measures, 
standards, and alternative compliance mechanisms authorised pursuant 
to this division, applicable to sources or categorie.s of sources, 
that are designed to reduce emissions of greenhouse gases. 

(g) "Greenhouse gas" or "greenhouse gases" includes all of the 
following gases: carbon dioxide, methane, nitrous oxide, 
hydrofluorocarbons, perf luorocarbons, and sulfur hexaf louride . 

(h) "Greenhouse gas emissions limit" means an authorization, 
during a specified year, to emit up to a level of greenhouse gases 
specified by the state board, expressed in tons of carbon dioxide 
equivalents . 

(i) "Greenhouse gas emission source" or "source" means any source, 
or category of sources, of greenhouse gas emissions whose emissions 
are at a level of significance, as determined by the state board, 
that its participation in the program established under this division 
will enable the state board to effectively reduce greenhouse gas 
emissionG and monitor compliance with the statewide greenhouse gas 
emissions limit. 

(j) "Leakage" means a reduction in emissions of greenhouse gases 
within the state that is offset by an increase in emissions of 
greenhouse gases outside the state. 

(k) "Market -based compliance mechanism" means either of the 
following : 

(!) A system of market-based declining annual aggregate emissions 
limitations for sources or categories of sources that emit greenhouse 
gases . 

{2) Greenhouse gas emissions exchanges, banking, credits, and 
other transactions, governed by rules and protocols established by 
the state board, that result in the same greenhouse gas emission 
reduction, over the same time period, as direct compliance with a 
greenhouse gas emission limit or emission reduction measure adopted 
by the state board pursuant to this division- 

(l) "State board" means the State Air Resources Board. 

' (m) "Statewide greenhouse gas emissions" means the total annual 
emissions of greenhouse gases in the state, including all emissions 
of greenhouse gases from the generation of electricity delivered to 
and consumed in California, accounting for transmission and 
distribution line losses, whether the electricity is generated in 
state or imported. Statewide emissions shall be expressed in tons of 
carbon dioxide equivalents . 

fn) "Statewide greenhouse gas emissions limit" or "statewide 
emissions limit" means the maximum allowable level of statewide 
greenhouse gas emissions in 2020, as determined by the state board 
pursuant to Part 3 (commencing with Section 38850) . 

CHAPTER 4. Role of State Board 


38510. The State Air Resources Board is the state agency charged 
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with raonitoting and regulating sources of emissions of greenhouse 
gases that cause global warming in order to reduce emissions of 
greenhouse gases . 

PART 2. MANDATORY GREENHOUSE QAS EMISSIONS REPORTING 

38530. {a) On or before January 1 , 2Q0S, the state board shall 

adopt regulations to require the reporting and verification of 
statewide greenhouse gas emissions and to monitor and enforce 
compliance with this prograra. 

(b) The regulations shall do all of the following: 

11) Require the monitoring and annual reporting of greenhouse gas 
emissions from greenhouse gas emission sources beginning with the 
sources or categories of sources that contribute the most to 
statewide emissions. 

(2) Account for greenhouse gas emissions from all electricity 
consumed in the state, including transmission and distribution line 
losses from electricity generated within the state or imported from 
outside the state. This requirement applies to all retail sellers of 
electricity, including load-serving entities as defined in 
subdivision (j) of Section 380 of the Public Utilities Code and local 
publicly owned electric utilities as defined in Section 9604 of the 
Public Utilities Code. 

(3) Where appropriate and to the maximum extent feasible, 
incorporate the standards and protocols developed by the California 
Climate Action Registry, established pursuant to Chapter 6 
{commencing with Section 42800) of Part 4 of Division 2G. Entities 
that voluntarily participated in the California Climate Action 
Registry prior to December 31, 2006, and have developed a greenhouse 
gas emission reporting program, shall not be required to 
significantly alter their reporting or verification program except as 
necessary to ensure that reporting is complete and verifiable for 
the purposes of compliance with this division as determined by the 
state board- 

(4) Ensure rigorous and consistent accounting of emissions, and 
provide reporting tools. and formats to ensure collection of necessary 
data . 

(5) Ensure that greenhouse gas emission sources maintain 
comprehensive re^-ords of all reported greenhouse gas emissions. 

(c) The state board shall do both of the following: 

(1) Periodically review and update its emission reporting 
requirements, as necessary. 

( 2 ) Review existing and proposed international, federal, and state 
greenhouse gas emission reporting programs and make reasonable 
efforts to promote consistency among the programs established 
pursuant to this part and other programs, and to streamline reporting 
requirements on greenhouse gas emission sources. 

PART 3 . STATEWIDE GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS LIMIT 

38550. Hy January 1, 2008, the state board shall, after one or 
more public workshops, with public notice, and an opportunity for all 
interested parties to comment, determine what the statewide 
greenhouse gag emigsiona level was in 1990, and approve in a public 
hearing, a statewide greenhouse gas emissions limit that is 
equivalent to that level, to be achieved by 2020. In order to ensure 
the most accurate determination feasible, the state board shall 
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evaluate the best available scientific, technological, and economic 
information on greenhouse gas emissions to determine the 1990 level 
of greenhouse gas emissions. 

38551. (a) The statewide greenhouse gas emissions limit shall 

remain in effect unless otherwise amended or repealed. 

(b) It is the intent of the Legislature that the statewide 
greenhouse gas emissions limit continue in existence and be used to 
maintain and continue reductions in emissions of greenhouse gases 
beyond 2020. 

(c) The state board shall make recommendations to the Governor and 
the Legislature on how to continue reductions of greenhouse gas 
emissions beyond 2020. 

PAST 1. GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIOHS REDUCTIONS 

3 8560. The state board shall adopt rules and regulations in an 
open public process to achieve the maximum technologically feasible 
and cost*effective greenhouse gas emission reductions from sources or 
categories of sources, subject to the criteria and schedules set 
forth in this part. 

38560.5. (a) On or before June 30, 2007, the state board shall 

publish and make available to the public a list of discrete early 
action greenhouse gas emission reduction measures that can be 
implemented prior to the measures and limits adopted pursuant to 
Section 38562. 

(b) On or before January 1, 2010, the state board shall adopt 
regulations to implement the measures identified on the list 
published pursuant to subdivision (a) . 

(c) The regulations adopted by the state board pursuant to this 
section shall achieve the maximum technologically feasible and 
cost-effective reductions in greenhouse gas emissions from those 
sources or categories of sources, in furtherance of achieving the 
statewide greenhouse gas emissions limit. 

(d) The regulations adopted pursuant to this section shall be 
enforceable no later than January 1, 2010 . 

36561. (a) On or before January 1, 2009, the state board shall 

prepare and approve a scoping plan, as that term is understood by the 
state board, for achieving the maximum technologically feasible and 
cost-effective reductions in greenhouse gas emissions from sources or 
categories of sources of greenhouse gases by 2020 under this 
division. The state board shall consult with all state agencies with 
jurisdiction over sources of greenhouse gases, including the Public 
Utilities Commission and the State Energy Resources Conservation and 
Development Commission, on all elements of its plan that pertain to 
energy related matters including, but not limited to, electrical 
generation, load based-standards or requirements, the provision of 
reliable and affordable electrical service, petroleum refining, and 
statewide fuel supplies to ensure the greenhouse gas emissions 
reduction activities to be adopted and implemented by the state board 
are complementary, nonduplicative, and can be impletnented in an 
efficient and cost-effective manner. 

(b) The plan shall identify and make recommendations on direct 
emission reduction measures, alternative compliance mechanisms, 
market-based compliance mechanisms, and potential monetary and 
nonmonetary incentives for sources and categories of sources Chat the 
state board finds are necessary or desirable to facilitate the 
achievement of the maximum feasible and cost-effective reductions of 
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greenhouse gas emissions by 2020. 

(c) In making the determinations required by subdivision (b) , the 
state board shall consider all relevant information pertaining to 
greenhouse gas emissions reduction programs in other states, 
localities, and nations, including the northeastern states of the 
United States, Canada, and the European Union. 

(d) The state board shall evaluate the total potential costs and 
total potential economic and noneconomic benefits of the plan for 
reducing greenhouse gases to California's economy, environment, and 
public health, using the best available economic models, emission 
estiraation techniques, and other scientific methods. 

(e) In developing its plan, the state board shall take into 
account the relative contribution of each source or source category 
to statewide greenhouse gas emissions, and the potential for adverse 
effects on small businesses, and shall recommend a de minimis 
threshold of greenhouse gas emissions below which emission reduction 
requirements will not apply. 

(f) In developing its plan, the state board shall identify 
opportunities for emission reductions measures from all verifiable 
and enforceable voluntary actions, including, but not limited to, 
carbon sequestration projects and best management practices. 

(g} The state board shall conduct a series of public workshops to 
give interested parties an opportunity to comment on the plan. The 
state board shall conduct a portion of these workshope in regions of 
the atate that have the most significant exposure to air pollutants, 
including, but not limited to, communities with minority populations, 
communities with low-income populations, or both. 

(h) The state board shall update its plan for achieving the 
maximum technologically feasible and cost-effective reductions of 
greenhouse gas emissions at least once every five years. 

3SS62. (a) On or before January 1, 2011, the state board shall 
adopt greenhouse gas emission limits and emission reduction measures 
by regulation to achieve the maximum technologically feasible and 
cost-effective reductions in greenhouse gas emissions in furtherance 
of achieving the statewide greenhouse gas emissions limit, to become 
operative beginning on January 1, 2012. 

(b) In adopting regulations pursuant to this section and Part 5 
(commencing with .“Section 38570) , to the extent feasible and in 
furtherance of achieving the statewide greenhouse gas em.l,.,'^i.ons 
limit, the state board shall do all of the following: 

(1) Design the regulations, including distribution of emissions 
allov/ances where appropriate, in a manner that is equitable, seeks to 
mitiimlEe costa and maximize the total benefits to California, and 
encourages early action to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

(2) Ensure that activities undertaken to comply with the 
regulations do not disproportionately impact low- income conmiunities. 

(3) Ensure that entities that have voluntarily reduced their 
greenhouse gas emissions prior to the implementation of this section 
receive appropriate credit for early voluntary reductions. 

(4) Ensure that activities undertaken pursuant to the regulations 
complement, and do not interfere with, efforts to achieve and 
maintain federal, and atate ambient air quality standards and to 
reduce toxic air contaminant emissions. 

(5) Consider cost-effectiveness of these regulations. 

(6) Consider overall societal benefits, including reductions in 
other air pollutants, diversification of energy sources, and other 
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benefits to the economy, environment, and public health. 

(7) Minimise the administrative burden of implementing and 
complying with these regulations . 

(8) Minimize leakage. 

(9) Consider the significance of the contribution of each source 
or category of sources to statewide emissions of greenhouse gases, 

(c) In furtherance of achieving the statewide greenhouse gas 
emiesions limit, by January 1, 2011, the state board may adopt a 
regulation that establishes a system of market-based declining annual 
aggregate emission limits for sources or categories of sources that 
emit greenhouse gas emissions, applicable from January 1, 2012, to 
December 31, 2020, inclusive, that the state board determines will 
achieve the maximum technologically feasible and cost-effective 
reductions in greenhouse gas emisEions, in the aggregate, from those 
sources or categories of sources. 

{d! Any regulation adopted by the state board pursuant to this 
part or Part 5 (commencing with Section 3S570) shall ensure all of 
the following: 

(1) The greenhouse gas emission reductions achieved are real, 
permanent, quantifiable, verifiable, and enforceable by the state 
board . 

(2) For regulations pursuant to Part 5 (commencing with Section 
38570), the reduction is in addition to any greenhouse gas emission 
reduction otherwise required by law or regulation, and any other 
greenhouse gas emission reduction that otherwise would occur. 

(3) If applicable, the greenhouse gas emission reduction occurs 
over the same time period and is equivalent in amount to any direct 
emission reduction required pursuant to this division. 

(e) The state board shall rely upon the best available economic 
and scientific information and its assessment of existing and 
projected technological capabilities when adopting the regulations 
required by this section. 

(f) The state board shall consult with the Public Utilities 
Commission in the development of the regulations as they affect 
electricity and natural gas providers in order to miniraite 
duplicative or Inconsistent regulatory requirements. 

(g) After January 1, 2011, the state board may revise regulations 
adopted pursuant to this section and adopt additional regulations to 
further the provisions of this division. 

33563. Nothing in this division restricts the state board from 
adopting greenhouse gas emission limits or emission reduction 
measures prior to January i, 2011, iraxKJsing those limits or measures 
prior to January 1, 2012, or providing early reduction credit where 
appropriate . 

38564. The state board shall consult with other states, and the 
federal government, and other nations to identify the most effective 
strategies and methods to reduce greenhouse gases, manage greenhouse 
gas control programs, and to facilitate the development of integrated 
and cost-effective regional, national, and international greenhouse 
gaa reduction programs. 

38565. The state board shall ensure that the greenhouse gas 
emission reduction rules, regulations, programs, mechanisms, and 
incentives under its jurisdiction, where applicable and to the extent 
feasible, direct public and private investment toward the most 
disadvantaged communities in California and provide an opportunity 
for small businesses, schools, affordable housing associations, and 
other community institutions to participate in and benefit from 
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statewide efforts to redace greenhouse gas emissions. 

PART 5. MAEKET-BASSD COMPLIANCE MECHANISMS 

38570- (a) The state board may include in the regulations adopted 

pursuant to Section 2SES2 the use of market -based compliance 
raechanisras to comply with the regulations. 

(b) Prior to the inclusion of any market -based compliance 
mechanism in the regulations, to the extent feasible and in- 
furtherance of achieving the statewide greenhouse gas eraissions 
limit, the state board shall do all of the following: 

(1) Consider the potential for direct, indirect, and cumulative 
emission impacts from these mechanisms, including localized impacts 
in communities that are already adversely impacted by air pollution. 

(2) Design any market-based compliance mechanism to prevent any 
increase in the emisBions of toxic air contaminants or criteria air 
pollutants . 

(3) Maximize additional environmental and economic benefits for 
California, as appropriate. 

(c) The state board shall adopt regulations governing how 
market -based compliance mechanisms may be used by regulated entities 
subject to greenhouse gas emission limits and mandatory emission 
reporting requirements to achieve compliance with their greenhouse 
gas emissions limits. 

38571. The state board shall adopt methodologies for the 
quantification of voluntary greenhouse gas emission reductions. The 
state board shall adopt regulations to verify and enforce any 
voluntary greenhouse gas emission reductions that are authorized by 
the state board for use to comply with greenhouse gas emission limits 
established by the state board. The adoption of methodologies is 
exempt from the rulemaking provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act (Chapter 3,5 (commencing with Section 11340) of Part 1 of 
Division 3 of Title 2 of the Government Code) . 

3S574. Nothing in this part or Part 4 (commencing with Section 
38560) confers any authority on the state board to alter any programs 
administered by other state agencies for the reduction of greenhouse 
gas eraissions. 

PART 6 , ENFORCEMENT 

38580. (a) The state board shall monitor compliance with and 

enforce any rule, regulation, order, emission limitation, emissions 
reduction measure, or market-based compliance mechanism adopted by 
the state board pursuant to this division. 

(b) (1) Any violation of any rule, regulation, order, etnisaion 

limitation, eraissions reduction measure, or other measure adopted by 
the state board pursuant to this division may be enjoined pursuant to 
Section 41S13, and the violation is subject to those penalties set 
forth in Article 3 (commencing with Section 42400) of Chapter 4 of 
Part 4 of, and Chapter 1.5 (commencing with Section 43025) of Part 5 
of, Division 26. 

(2) Any violation of any rule, regulation, order, emission 
limitation, emissions reduction measure, or other measure adopted by 
the state board pursuant to this division shall be deemed to result 
in an emission of an air contaminant for the purposes of the penalty 
provisions of Article 3 (commencing with Section 42400) of Chapter 4 
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of Part 4 of, and Chapter 1.5 (commencing with Section 43025) of Part 
5 of, Division 26. 

(3) The state board may develop a method to convert a violation of 
any rule, regulation, order, emission limitation, or other emissions 
reduction measure adopted by the state board pursuant to this 
division into the number of days in violation, where appropriate, for 
the purposes of the penalty previsions of Article 3 (coramencing with 
Section 42400) of Chapter 4 of Part 4 of, and Chapter 1,5 
(commencing with Section 43025) of Part 5 of. Division 26. 

(c) Section 42407 and subdivision (i) of Section 42410 shall not 
apply to this part . 

PART 7. Miscellaneous Provisions 

38S90. If the regulations adopted pursuant to Section 4301S.5 do 
not remain in effect, the state board shall implement alternative 
regulations to control mobile sources of greenhouse gas emissions to 
achieve equivalent or greater reductions. 

3fiS9l. (a) The state board, by duly 1, 2007, shall convene an 
environmental justice advisory committee, of at least three members, 
to advise it in developing the scoping plan pursuant to Section 38561 
and any other pertinent matter in implementing this division. The 
advisory committee shall be comprised of representatives from 
communities in the state with the most significant exposure to air 
pollution, including, but not limited to, communities with minority 
populations or low-income populations, or both. 

(b) The state board shall appoint the advisory committee members 
from nominations received from environmental justice organisations 
and community groups . 

(cj The state board shall provide reasonable per diem for 
attendance at advisory committee meetings by advisory committee 
members from nonprofit organizations. 

(d) The state board shall appoint an Economic and Technology 
Advancement Advisory Committee to advise the state board on 
activities that will facilitate Investment in and implementation of 
technological research and development opportunities, including, but 
not limited to, identifying new technologies, research, 

demonstration projects, funding 
opportunities, developing state, national, and international 
partnerships and technology transfer opportunities, and identifying 
and assessing research and advanced technology investment and 
incentive opportunities that will assist in the reduction of 
greenhouse gas emissions. The committee may also advise the state 
board on state, regional, national, and international economic and 
technological developments related to greenhouse gas emission 
reductions . 

3B592. (a) All state agencies shall consider and implement 

strategies to reduce their greenhouse gas emissions. 

(b) Nothing in this division shall relieve any person, entity, or 
public agency of compliance with other applicable federal, state, or 
local laws or regulations, including state air and water quality 
requirements, and other requirements for protecting piiblic health or 
the environment. 

38553. (a) Nothing in this division affects the authority of the 

Public Utilities Commission. 

(b) Nothing in this division affects the obligation of an 
electrical corporation to provide customers with safe and reliable 
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electric service. 

38594, Hothing in this division shall limit or expand the 
existing authority of any district, as defined in Section 39025. 

38595. Nothing in this division shall preclude, prohibit, or 
restrict the construction of any new facility or the expansion of an 
existing facility subject to regulation under this division, if all 
applicable requirements are met and the facility is in compliance 
with regulations adopted pursuant to this division. 

38596. The provisions of this division are severable. If any 
provision of this division or its application is held invalid, that 
invalidity shall not affect other provisions cr applications that can 
be given effect vdthout the invalid provision or application. 

3SS97. The state board may adopt by regulation, after a public 
workshop, a schedule of fees to be paid by the sources of greenhouse 
gas emissions regulated pursuant to this division, consistent with 
Section 57001. The revenues collected pursuant to this section, shall 
be deposited into the Air Pollution Control Fund and are available 
upon appropriation, by the Legislature, for purposes of carrying out 
this division. 

38596. (a) Nothing in this division shall limit the existing 

authority of a state entity to adopt and implement greenhouse gas 
emissions reduction measures. 

(b) Nothing in this division shall relieve any state entity of its 
legal obligations to comply with existing law or regulation. 

38599. (a) In the event of extraordinary circumstances, 

catastrophic events, or threat of significant economic harm, the 
Governor may adjust the applicable deadlines for individual 
regulations, or for the state in the aggregate, to the earliest 
feasible date after that deadline. 

(b) The adjustment period may not exceed one year unless the 
Governor makes an additional adjustment pursuant to subdivision [a) . 

(c) Nothing in this section affects the powers and duties 
established in the California Emergency Services Act (Chapter 7 
(commencing with Section 8550) of Division 1 of Title 2 of the 
Government Code) . 

(d) The Governor shall, within 10 days of invoking subdivision 
(a) , provide written notification to the Legislature of the action 
undertaken . 

SEC. 2 Mo reinibursement is required by this act pursuant to 
section 6 of Article XIII B of the California Constitution because 
the only costs that may be incurred by a local agency or school 
district will be incurred because this act creates a new crime or 
infraction, eliminates a crime or infraction, or changes the penalty 
for a crime or infraction, within the meaning of Section 17556 of the 
Government Code, or changes the definition of a crime within the 
meaning of Section 6 of Article XIII B of the California 

Constitution. 
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Greenhouse Gas Emissions 


BACKGROUND 


The term “greenhouse gas emissions" (GHG emissions) is defined in AB 32 as carbon dioxide, 
nitrous oxide, methane, hydrofiurocarbons (MFCs), perflurocarbons (PFCs), and sulfur 
hexafluoride (SFe) that when allowed to build up in the atmosphere cause a rise in the average 
temperature of the earth's surface, in California, 40% of our GHG pollution comes from our 26 
million motor vehicles and other mobile.sources. Over 80% comes from fossil fuel 
combustion'’. 


Others 

ay. 



The potential adverse consequences of climate change from GHG emissions are globally 
significant, and recent studies predict major statewide impacts. A 2004 study, published by the 
Union of Concerned Scientists, includes modeling data showing that, if there are no further 
controls on the GHG emission, California’s summer temperatures could increase by as much 
as ten degrees annually in the Central Valley and other parts of the state by the end of the 
century. For example, a ten-degree increase in summer in the Sacramento Valley would have 
profound impacts on the environment and economy of the region. 

Last year, under the leadership of Speaker Ntjflez, the Legislature passed, and the Governor 
signed. Assembly Bill 32 (Nunez), the California Global Warming Solutions Act of 2006. AB 32 
establishes the first-in-the-world comprehensive program to regulate and achieve real, 
quantifiable and cost-effective reductions to GHG emissions that will reduce GHG emissions 
25% by 2020. it establishes a mandatory reporting system to track and monitor GHG emission 
levels and institutes a limit on GHG emissions - requiring emission reductions to 1990 levels 
by the year 2020. 


From Ihs Caliromta Energy Cairitnfssion’s ‘Inventory of CsBfomia Greenhouse Gas Errassions and 1990-2004". Ctecsmber 2!X)6 and 

Sie Cafifornia Deparrmerit of Motor Vehides Webslie. 

Assembly DEMCxteATfc Caucus - Poucv Summit February 2007 J 
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Greenhouse Gas Emissions 

SCOPE OF AB 32 

The scope of AB 32 is sweeping. It authorizes the Slate Air Resources Board (ARB) to 
regulate every source of GHG emissions in California (industrial, vehicular, fuel-related, etc.) 

AB 32 TIMEFRAME 

The timeframe for AB 32 is the next two decades plus. The bill requires ARB to set the 1990 
baseline as well as requires that statewide, aggregate GHG emissions be reduced to that 
baseline by 2020. After 2020, the bill directs ARB to recommend strategies to the Legislature 
for continued reductions in GHGs, 

TIMELINE OF ARB ACTIONS UNDER AB 32: 

(Legal requirements) 

(Related events) 

On Jan 1, 2007 Statewide GHG emission inventory transfers from the California Energy 
Commission to ARB pursuant to budget trailer bill language. 

By July 1, 2007 ARB forms the Environmental Justice Advisory Committee and 
Economic and Technology Advancement Advisory Committee. 

By July 1, 2007 ARB adopts list of discrete early action measures in open public 

hearing. ARB considers low carbon fuel standard for inclusion pursuant to the 
Governor's Executive Order. 

By July 1, 2007 The California Environmental Protection Agency (CalEPA) Market Advisory 

Committee issues report and rerxmmendations to ARB for its consideration, 
pursuant to the Governor's Executive Order. 

By Jan 1, 2008 ARB adopts regulations for mandatory emissions reporting, and 

confirms 1990 baseline for statewide emissions which becomes legal 
target for 2020. 

Spring 200S Administration’s Climate Action Team updates climate action plan for reducing 

GHGs across state government, pursuant to the Governor's Executive Order 
ARB draft plan released at same time. 

By Jan 1 , 2009 ARB adopts comprehensive scoping plan indicating how total 
emission reductions will be achieved. 

By Jan 1, 2010 ARB’s early action measures fully enforceable. 

By Jan 1, 2011 ARB completes major rulemakings to reduce GHGs, including 

market measures. After January 1, 2011, ARB may revise its rules or 
adopt new rules in furtherance of the 2020 emissions cap. 

Jan 1, 2012 Deadline for enforcing remaining ARB major rulemakings. 

Dec 31, 2020 Deadline for achieving 2020 GHG emissions cap. 

Assembly Democratic Caucus - Poucy Summit February 2007 2 
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Greenhouse Gas Emissions 


AB 32 PROCESS 


AB 32 directs the ARB to adopt □ comprehensive "scoping” plan by January 1 , 2009, for 
achieving the necessary GHG reductions. ARB then must complete all major regulatory 
rulemakings by January 1, 2012. To ensure interim progress, ARB is required to propose 
discrete early action measures by July 2007 and enforce them no later than January 1, 2010, 

AB 32 INTER-AGENCY COORDINATION 


Under AB 32, ARB Is explicitly required to work with the Public Utilities Commission and the 
Energy Commission on energy-related strategies and with the Climate Action Registry on 
emission calculation protocols. AB 32 allows the ARB to coordinate with ail other state and 
local agencies in their work on climate change. The coortiination of statewide efforts will be 
headed by the Cal ERA Secretary. 

ADVISORY BODIES 

AB 32 requires the ARB to appoint two advisory committees to assist the ARB in 
implementation: Environmental Justice and Economic and Technology Advancement, Both 
committees' memberships were announced on January 25, 2007. The Environmental Justice 
Advisory Committee plans to have their first meeting in February 2007. The Economic and 
Technology Advancement Advisory Committee plans to have their first meeting in March 2007. 

FUNDING 

The funding under AB 32 is discretionary. The bill authorizes, but does not require, ARB to 
levy fees on GHG sources that are regulated under the bill. 

For Fiscal Year 2007-08, the Governor proposes $24.4 million and 1 01 positions for the first 
full year implementation of AB 32. Additionally, the Governor proposes $1 1 ,4 million and 25 
positions to further the Administration's Climate Action Team GHG reduction goals. 

RULEMAKING CONDITIONS 

AB 32 sets out a number of conditions under which ARB must comply with. For every rule, 
ARB must to the extent feasible: 

• Maximize benefits; 

• Minimize cost and administration burdens: 

• Ensure electric system reliability; 

• Prevent leakage to other states; 

• Avoid backsliding on other pollutant controls; 

• Avoid disproportionate effects in low income communities; and, 

• Confirm feasibility 

For any market measures considered, ARB must also ensure those measures are verifiable 
and enforceable, and equivalent to or better than direct regulation. 


Assembly Democratic Caucus • Policy Summit February 2007 
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Greenhouse Gas Emissions 

RELATED ENACTED LEGISLATION AND ACTIVITIES 


• In 2001 , the State established the California Climate Action Registry as a non-profit 
voluntary registry for GHG emissions. The purpose of the Registry is to assist companies 
and organizations to establish GHG emission baselines against which any future GHG 
emission reduction requirements may be applied. Under current law, the Registry will 
sunset at the end of 2007. Under AB 32, the ARB is required to incorporate the standards 
and protocols developed by the Registry into the state's mandatory GHG emissions 
reporting program to the maximum extent feasible. 

• In 2002, Governor Davis signed AB 1493 (Pavley), which required the ARB, by 2005, to 
adopt regulations to reduce the GHG emissions by motor vehicles. The new regulations 
that require automakers to begin selling vehicles with reduced GHG emissions by model 
year 2009 was adopted by the ARB in September 2004. In the last two years, nine 
automakers (Ford, General Motors, Toyota, DaimlerChrysler, BMW, Mazda, Mitsubishi 
Motors, Porsche and Volkswagen) have tiled suit against the State of Califomia to block AB 
1493. This lawsuit is on hold until the US Supreme Court decides Msssachusetts v. EPA 
(see description below). 

• On December 6, 2004, the California Public Utilities Commission adopted an important new 
global warming policy, which requires the state's largest electric utilities to begin accounting 
explicitly for the financial risk associated with GHG emissions when making new long-term 
power plant investments, and in developing long-teim resource plans. 

» In 2006. Governor Schwarzenegger signed SB 1 368 (Perata) which requires the California 
Energy Commission to develop and adopt by regulation a GHG emissions performance 
standard applicable to "basetoad" generation resources seeking extended access to 
California markets. These are the workhorse power plants that are designed to meet 
electricity needs around the clock. The new standard prohibits any more long-term 
investment in these facilities unless their air emissions are as low, or lower, than emissions 
from a clean and efficient natural gas power plant.^ 

• In November 2006, the Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC) and a coalition of 
states and environmental organizations went before the Supreme Court of the United 
States as it heard Massachusetts v. EPA, in what some environmental groups are calling 
the most significant environmental case in decades. The question before the court: Are 
the emissions that cause global warming "air pollutants” under the Clean Air Act? The 
case will determine whether the US EPA has the authority to regulate carbon dioxide from 
motor vehicles. A decision is expected by mid-summer.^ 


‘ NatLirai Resources CtefensB Council Website, Septerr^r 2006 
^ Natural RestXirces Defense Council Website. November 2006 

Assembly Democratic Caucus • Policy Summit February 2007 4 
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Greenhouse Gas Emissions 
MAJOR GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSION MARKETS 


> European Climate Exchange (ECX) is a carbon emissions trading platform for sellers and 
buyers of emission reduction credits established by European National Registries. Their 
website is: www.europeanclimateexchanoe.com 

> Chicago Climate Exchange (CCX) is a voluntary but legally binding association 
committing its North American members to reduce their GHG emissions below the 
member's baseline. Their website is: www.chicaaoclimatex.com 

> The Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative (RGGI or "ReGGIe") is a cooperative effort by 
nine Northeast and Mid-Atlantic states to discuss the design of a regional cap-and-trade 
program initially covering carbon dioxide emissions from power plants in the region. In the 
future, RGGI may be extended to include other sources of GHG emissions, and 
greenhouse gases other than C02. Their website is: www.rqai.ora 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

> California State Government Climate Change Portal http://www.cllmatech3nqe.ca.qov/ 

> Federal Legislation on Climate Change 

> S. 556 "Clean Power Act of 2001" - http://thomas.loc.gov/cgi-bin/query/z7c1 07:S.556: 

. H.R. 1256 "Clean Smokesta ck s Act of 2001" - http://thomas.loc.90v/cgj- 

bin/query/z?c107:H.R.1256: 

» S. 1 766 "Energy Policy Act of 2002" - http://thomas.loc.gov/cgi-bin/query/z?c107;S.1766: 

. H.R. 4 ''Energy Policy Act of 2Q02" - http;//thomas.loc.gov/cgi- 
bir/bctquerytr/z?d107;HR00004; 

. H.R. 6 "CLEAN Energy Act of 2Q0r - http://thomas.lDc.gDv/cgi- 
bln/query/D?c110;2:./temp/-'Cl 102Nw1Tv: 

CLIMATE CHANGE ORGANIZATIONS 


• Btuewater Network (bluewflternetwork.org) 

• Climate Ark (wvvw.climateark.org) 

• The Climate Group (www.lbeclimategroup.org) 

• Energy Foundation (www.ef.org) 

• Natural Resources Defense Council (www.nrdc.org) 

• Pew Center on Global Climate Change (wvvw.pewdimate.org) 

• Union of Concerned Scientists (wvvw.ucsusa.org) 


Assembly Democratic Caucus - Policy Summit February 2007 
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Responses from Fabian Nunez to Additional Questions from Senator Inhofe 

Question 1. I am shocked that you would divert your State’s economic resources 
toward reducing greenhouse gases when California is the dirtiest air pollution State 
in the Nation. Thousands of people die in your State every year because California 
has refused to take the actions necessary to meet existing laws. The elderly, those 
with children and anyone with respiratory problems should be outraged you would 
choose to make this symbolic measure more important than their health, their very 
lives. How do you respond to this statement? 

Response. The Senator’s “shock” is misplaced. California has some of the strongest 
air pollution laws in the Nation, yet there are areas of our state where topography, 
traffic congestion, and concentrations of specific industries do continue to present 
air quality issues. As a response, last year the California Legislature worked in a 
bipartisan fashion with Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger to pass not only AB 32 to 
address global warming, but also to put over $40 billion of transportation, flood pro- 
tection, parks and affordable hosing bonds before the voters. Embedded within each 
of these bonds are specific provisions to address a variety of environmental issues, 
particularly air quality issues. For example, within the transportation bond there 
is over $1 billion dedicated to address air quality issues. The bonds also commit bil- 
lions of dollars to such air quality measures as alternative fuels, new/advanced tech- 
nologies to move goods through California’s ports, traffic congestion issues, and 
clean construction equipment and school buses as well as transit orientated develop- 
ment, urban infill housing, land conservation and proper land use planning. Addi- 
tionally, in terms of fighting global warming, the American Lung Association notes 
that several studies have shown that increased emissions of air contaminants, high- 
er temperatures and the increased smog that accompanies higher temperatures 
make many health conditions worse. Warmer temperatures would also increase the 
likelihood of increased wildfires along with the carbon dioxide and particulates they 
produce. Rather than the “outrage” Senator Inhofe calls for, all these actions have 
proven to be popular with the people of California. 

Question 2. What is the estimated impact on global temperature that AB 32 will 
have over the bill’s lifetime? 

Response. If, as I expressed my hope for during my testimony before the com- 
mittee, AB 32 is replicated in other states and by the Federal Government, I believe 
the global impact of AB 32 will indeed be significant. As you must know, AB 32 
is just one step toward the ultimate goal of having the United States working with 
the global community to reduce greenhouse gas emissions and therefore global tem- 
peratures. Through AB 32’s mandated requirements, California will reduce its 
greenhouse gases by 25 percent to 1990 levels, roughly 174 million metric tons. 
Even the most committed global warming denier has to acknowledge the signifi- 
cance of that reduction. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much, Speaker. 

The Republican side has asked if we could break up the, let us 
just say, pro-action side of this debate. I think they are right, I 
think they are fair. So we are going to have the Hon. Dennis 
Adkins, Chairman of the House Committee on Energy and Tech- 
nology, Oklahoma State House, go next, and after him, the Hon. 
Ted Harvey, Senator, Colorado State Senate, if that is OK. 

So the Hon. Mr. Adkins. 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS ADKINS, CHAIRMAN, HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON ENERGY AND TECHNOLOGY, OKLAHOMA STATE 

HOUSE 

Mr. Adkins. Thank you. Madam Chair, Ranking Member Inhofe 
and members of the Environment and Public Works Committee. 

I am Dennis Adkins and I am from the great State of Oklahoma, 
representing District 75, which includes parts of Tulsa and Broken 
Arrow in Oklahoma. I also serve as the Energy and Technology 
Chairman for the State of Oklahoma in the House, and I have 
served in that capacity since 2005. 

The Committee on Energy and Technology has jurisdiction on all 
State legislation affecting oil and gas, and it also has utility regula- 
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tion under its jurisdiction. Oklahoma is an energy State. We have 
10 percent of this Nation’s proven reserves of natural gas. The oil 
and gas industry as a whole in Oklahoma has produced energy val- 
ued in excess of $10 billion for the past 2 years, representing more 
than 10 percent of our gross State product. 

During the past 15 years, Oklahoma’s oil and natural gas pro- 
ducers have paid a gross production tax of more than $400 million 
annually. In this most recent fiscal year, that figure was increased 
to $1 billion. This tax revenue from the energy industry funds our 
schools, roads, bridges, health care and other vital State services. 
No other industry in Oklahoma provides such a significant portion 
of the State’s resources. 

Additionally, the energy sector employs 55,000 Oklahomans. In 
the past 24 months, this industry has created 4,000 new jobs. Oil 
and gas in Oklahoma is important and the salaries double for the 
Oklahoma workers if they are in the oil and gas industry. 

In electricity generation, Oklahomans heavily rely on coal and 
natural gas. Roughly 56 percent of the total electric generation is 
coal-based and roughly 38 percent is from natural gas-based gen- 
eration, with a growing wind power sector as well. These percent- 
ages of electricity generation, of course, can and do vary greatly 
from State to State. For example, hydroelectric and nuclear re- 
sources can be and are reliable in other parts of the Nation. 

Like the rest of the Country, we in Oklahoma see many sci- 
entific, Government and media reports about climate change. We 
are interested in knowing the facts, also. 

I am not a scientist by profession, but I do intend to testify from 
this perspective. I am a State legislator and I believe that my job 
is to pass legislation to deal with problems facing my State based 
on the best available information. Therefore, I am greatly con- 
cerned by one fact. That fact is that there does not seem to be an 
agreement on climate change, and yet there does seem to be a 
great rush to action. 

The States represented here today can capably comment on what 
their States are doing or what their States are doing in conjunction 
with other States to address greenhouse gas emission controls. The 
representatives from these States certainly understand their 
State’s energy profiles, needs and economic impacts better than I 
do. Instead of me describing what California does or doesn’t do or 
what the Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative in the northeast may 
or may not be doing right or wrong, it is better for me to describe 
what I think States like Oklahoma will be concerned about as any 
legislation addressing climate change is considered. 

Senator Boxer. Sir, could you try to wrap up with your most im- 
portant thing, because we only have 20 seconds left on your time. 

Mr. Adkins. Sure. Our own Senator Inhofe is a national leader, 
especially on issues like climate change. I understand that he has 
said that carbon cap proposals would be the largest single tax in- 
crease to date, costing the American public more than $300 billion. 
However, regardless of the investments in renewable fuels, renew- 
ables can only provide a small part of the U.S. electric power. Okla- 
homans realize that we need a diversified energy supply, such as 
clean coal, natural gas and renewable sources. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the committee, and 
I appreciate the committee allowing a representative from an en- 
ergy State to come and testify. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Adkins follows:] 

Statement of Dennis Adkins, Chairman, House Committee on Energy and 
Technology, Oklahoma State House 

Good morning. Madam Chairman, Ranking Member Inhofe, and Members of the 
Environment and Public Works Committee. I am Dennis Adkins, and I am an Okla- 
homa State Representative for District 75 that includes parts of the cities of Tulsa 
and Broken Arrow, Oklahoma. I am also the chairman of the Oklahoma House Com- 
mittee on Energy and Technology and have served in that capacity since 2005. The 
Committee on Energy and Technology has jurisdiction on all state legislation affect- 
ing the oil and gas industry in Oklahoma and utility regulation. In addition to serv- 
ing in the state legislature, I am involved in the American Legislative Exchange 
Council (ALEC) and the Energy Council. Both ALEC and the Energy Council are 
organizations comprised of state legislators from throughout the country. 

Oklahoma is an energy state. We have 10 percent of this Nation’s proven reserves 
of natural gas. The oil and gas industry as a whole in Oklahoma has produced en- 
ergy valued in excess of $10 billion for the past 2 years representing more than 10 
percent of our gross state product. During the past 15 years, Oklahoma’s oil and 
natural gas producers have paid gross production taxes averaging more than $400 
million annually, and in the most recent fiscal year that figure increased to $1 bil- 
lion. This tax revenue from the energy industry funds schools, roads, health care 
and other vital state services. No other industry in Oklahoma provides such a sig- 
nificant portion of the state’s revenue sources. 

Additionally, the energy sector employs more than 55,000 Oklahomans. In the 
past 24 months, this industry has created more than 4,000 jobs. Oil and natural gas 
workers are paid more than double the average salary for Oklahoma workers. 

In electricity generation, Oklahoman’s heavily rely on coal and natural gas. 
Roughly 56 percent of total electricity generation is coal based followed by roughly 
38 percent of natural gas based generation with a growing wind power sector as 
well. These percentages of electricity generation sources, of course, can and do vary 
greatly state to state as, for example, hydroelectric and nuclear sources are very via- 
ble in certain other parts of the nation. 

Like the rest of the country, we in Oklahoma see the many scientific, government, 
and media reports on climate change, and we are interested in knowing the facts. 

Respected people on both sides of the issue present seemingly very compelling 
facts about their particular point of view. 

I am not a scientist by profession, and do not intend to testify from that perspec- 
tive. I am a state legislator. I believe it is my job to work to pass legislation to deal 
with problems facing my state based on the best available information and facts. 
Therefore, I am greatly concerned by one clear fact. That fact is that there does not 
seem to be agreement on the issue of climate change, and yet there seems to be a 
great rush to action. 

Without the facts, I think it would be very possible to pass federal legislation or 
legislation in the states that might cost people substantially. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood and simply labeled as a naysayer, but a rush to pass legislation ad- 
dressing climate change may make it appear that we, as elected officials, are doing 
something to address a problem, but in reality, not accomplish anything meaningful 
toward solving climate change. I understand that even if all industrialized nations 
would have faithfully followed the caps implemented by the Kyoto Protocol, the re- 
sult would only shave a fraction of a degree Celsius of earth’s temperatures. After 
all, what we are principally talking about is controlling carbon dioxide emissions. 
However, this gas is non-toxic to humans. It does not impair visibility. It does not 
foul the air we breathe, neither does it cause respiratory diseases, all of which hard- 
ly are characteristics of a bona fide pollutant. In fact, I have even heard it argued 
that moderate warming from 0.5 to 1.5 degree Celsius might enhance agricultural 
productivity, which is also extremely important to my state and other states like 
Oklahoma. 

We already have seen at least a couple of examples of what states have developed 
or enacted into state law addressing greenhouse gas emissions. With Assembly Bill 
32, the California Global Warming Solutions Act of 2006, California will require 
monitoring and annual reporting from the state’s most significant contributors to 
greenhouse gas emissions. The legislation seeks to reduce carbon dioxide emissions 
to 1990 levels by 2020 and achieve additional reductions into the future. The Re- 
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gional Greenhouse Gas Initiative (RGGI), an agreement among some Northeastern 
states, seeks to develop a northeastern regional cap and trade program covering car- 
bon dioxide emissions from powerplants in that region, placing a cap on current car- 
bon dioxide levels, and reducing carbon dioxide emissions levels by 10 percent by 
2019. 

The States represented here today will capably comment on what their state is 
doing or what their state is doing in conjunction with other states to address green- 
house gas emission controls. The representatives from these states certainly under- 
stand their states’ energy profiles, needs, and economic impacts perhaps better than 
I would. Instead of me describing what California and what states in the Regional 
Greenhouse Gas Initiative in the northeast may have done wrong or right, which 
may simply be my opinion, perhaps it would be more productive to use my time to 
describe what I think a state like Oklahoma will be concerned about as any legisla- 
tion addressing climate change is considered. 

First and foremost, we would be concerned about the impact on Oklahomans. We 
would want to carefully weigh the proposed benefits of any action to the impact it 
will have on our citizens’ pocketbooks, our economy, as well as on the environment. 

Oklahoma is blessed to have an abundant supply of electricity at rates below the 
national average. Unfortunately, we are not as blessed when it comes to cool sum- 
mers. Oklahoma can get hot in the summertime driving up power consumption as 
a result and that translates into high electric bills. I know because I hear from my 
constituents, and I am a ratepayer too. 

Frankly, while I am aware of polling that suggests that many Americans are con- 
cerned about climate change, I am not sure they have calculated the impact the cost 
of addressing it will have on them. 

As state and federal legislators, we all heard the public uproar when the cost of 
gasoline began climbing. A few winters ago, we heard loud and clear that citizens 
were not at all pleased with the increase in natural gas prices. Now, we are talking 
about taking steps that could drive energy prices even higher without a clearly ar- 
ticulated benefit. 

I suppose the easy thing to do would be to pass legislation federally or in the 
states to attempt to address climate change. But if we do, absent the facts sur- 
rounding the cost and benefit, I do not believe we have served our constituents very 
well. 

If I have ever heard of an issue that needs more comprehensive study, climate 
change is it. I think our nation is poised to make massive investment on the backs 
of consumers, not knowing if the proper technology even exists and if those invest- 
ments will even help. 

Generally speaking, measures such as carbon caps, cap and trade systems, and 
emission allowances would inevitably raise energy prices, raise costs of consumer 
products and services, reduce profits, impair productivity and may not achieve glob- 
al reductions of greenhouse gas emissions. For example, under the Kyoto Protocol, 
emissions reductions are imposed on developed countries, while developing countries 
such as India and China, which will ultimately surpass the United States in carbon 
dioxide emissions, are left out. 

I have read forecasts estimating various costs from compliance with carbon diox- 
ide caps. For instance, I have read that implementing the Kyoto Protocol would 
have cost the entire U.S. economy over $300 billion by 2010 and implementing the 
standards in Kyoto would have resulted in an annual lost of nearly $3,000 per 
household by 2010. Information published by the U.S. Energy Information Adminis- 
tration estimated that cutting carbon emissions five percent below 1990 levels, as 
required in the Kyoto Protocol, would have reduced the U.S. Gross Domestic Product 
to up to $340 billion by 2012 which it estimated would translate into a cost of 
$4,500 for every family of four. There have been many proposals circulating in Con- 
gress for the past number of years, and they all address greenhouse gas emission 
reductions from various industrial sectors in various manners. I am not going to 
pretend to be an expert on each proposal and their forecasted reductions and costs. 
However, what they all seemingly have in common are substantially increased en- 
ergy costs for consumers. 

Our own Senator Inhofe, who is a national leader especially on the issue of cli- 
mate change, I understand has said that carbon cap proposals would be the largest 
single tax increase to date costing the American public $300 billion annually. 

Does that mean we in Oklahoma are simply taking the posture of standing still 
in the meantime, of course not. 

In Oklahoma, for example, our utilities are becoming leaders in wind power. With- 
out mandates, our state has over 500 megaWatts of wind power. Although I realize 
this falls behind larger states that have developed their infrastructure over a longer 
period of time, over the last three years, Oklahoma now has the fifth largest wind 
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generation base in the country. In fact, as transmission costs climb to $1 million 
per mile, our largest problem is transmission of this energy from the western por- 
tion of the state throughout the rest state. 

Pending in the Oklahoma Legislature presently is a measure that will establish 
the Oklahoma Bio-fuels Center over the next four years. Oklahoma will invest $40 
million in a consortium among the University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, and the Noble Foundation to engage in research developing the bio-fuels 
sector focusing on cellulosic feedstock. 

At the same time, while the majority of the electricity capacity in Oklahoma is 
natural gas fired at roughly 58 percent, I know the utility sector is presently invest- 
ing in building a new coal-fired plant in the central part of the state, and they are 
going above and beyond the standard technology. We are planning to build a cutting 
edge plant that will reduce greenhouse gases and other emissions. 

However, regardless of the investments in renewable fuels, renewables continue 
only to provide a small part of the total U.S. electric power. Oklahomans realize we 
need a diverse energy supply making use of clean coal, natural gas, and renewable 
sources with limited constraints on development and economic impacts. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the committee this morning and ap- 
preciate this committee allowing a representative from an energy state like Okla- 
homa to share their views. 

Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you very much. 

The Hon. Ted Harvey, Senator, Colorado State Senate. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TED HARVEY, SENATOR, COLORADO 

STATE SENATE 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. Madam Chair, and thank you to the 
committee for having me here today. It is an honor to he here. 

My name is Ted Harvey and I currently serve in the Colorado 
State Senate. For the last 6 years, I have served on the Agricul- 
tural, Natural Resource and Energy committees in the House and 
now in the State Senate. Additionally, I have a master’s degree in 
public administration, with a concentration in environmental policy 
and law. 

As you are aware, there are many academic specialties in the 
field of environmental sciences. Trying to get the experts to agree 
on anything is almost impossible. The debate over global warming 
change is no different, and the debate has been going on for almost 
100 years. “Geologists think the world may be frozen again,” this 
was the headline in the New York Times on February 24 , 1885. On 
January 2, 1939, an article claimed the earth was warming again. 
On April 28, 1975, Newsweek published an article entitled “The 
Cooling World.” Indeed, the temperature of the earth’s climate had 
been falling for 30 years, according to Newsweek’s 1975 article. Cli- 
matologists everywhere were offering doomsday scenarios if public 
policymakers such as yourself did not act quickly. 

Yet only 13 years later, in 1988, a NASA scientist testified before 
Congress that global warming was in effect and was serious. Thus 
began the current debate on global warming. Since 1988, studies 
on the cause of the current increase in the temperature of the 
earth’s climate have resulted in contradictory conclusions regarding 
man’s involvement. Scientists and politicians alike are using these 
findings to pursue their own political and geo-economic agendas. 

In his documentary, “An Inconvenient Truth,” Vice President A1 
Gore argues that unless we do something about CO 2 emissions, 
much of Greenland’s ice will melt into the ocean, rising sea levels 
over 20 feet by the year 2100. This is a serious claim. The U.N.’s 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, the IPCC, recently 
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released the summary for policymakers, that you all received, that 
predicts a rise in sea level between 8 and 17 inches. There is a big 
difference between 20 feet and 17 inches. 

Research following the IPCC’s climate change 2100, the scientific 
basis, reveals that much of their conclusions have been called into 
question or totally disproved, specifically, the famous hockey stick 
graph that was the basis for much of the Gore movie and the Kyoto 
Protocol. In fact, just this month. Science magazine published an 
article stating that the recent loss of Greenland’s glaciers has re- 
versed. 

Over the last 40 years, this body has encouraged the develop- 
ment of new technology that is clean, renewable and economically 
viable. For example, through technology, competition and scientif- 
ically sound regulation, Colorado has made tremendous strides in 
cleaning its environment. Denver is no longer known for its brown 
cloud. In fact, one might argue that our air is as clean as it was 
in 1893, when America the Beautiful was written from the top of 
our very own Pike’s Peak. 

Colorado very proudly leads the world in the development of 
clean technology from power generation. The National Renewable 
Energy Laboratory, NREL, is located in Colorado and is pioneering 
this new frontier. 

On the eastern plains, our spacious skies have winds strong 
enough to sustain large wind farms. Colorado was on the cutting 
edge of this new development. Our eastern plains are blanketed 
with miles of amber waves of corn, and we are using this resource 
to develop ethanol in impressive quantities. Colorado’s purple 
mountain majesties are covered by pine forests that are being deci- 
mated by pine beetles. In true western ingenuity, we see this prob- 
lem as an opportunity to reinvigorate a once-dying lumber indus- 
try, using these dead stands as biomass and biofuel, another re- 
newable energy source. 

Finally, Colorado is known for its blue skies and over 300 annual 
days of sunshine. NREL is capitalizing on our environment to de- 
velop the next generation of solar technologies. The United States 
of America is the greatest Nation on the face of the earth. Through 
Government policies that encourage ingenuity and responsibility, 
our free market system has brought forth environmental advance- 
ments that man could have only dreamt of 40 years ago. 

To impede innovation and dictate policy through draconian regu- 
lation would only harm our economy and endanger our Nation’s 
competitiveness and security. I pray the Lord will give you wisdom 
as you deliberate the interests of our Country, and may God shed 
His grace on thee. 

Thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Harvey follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Ted Harvey, Senator, Colorado State Senate 

Thank you Madam Chair and thank you committee for having me here today. 

My name is Ted Harvey, and I currently serve in the Colorado State Senate. For 
the last 6 years I’ve served on the Agriculture, Natural Resource and Energy Com- 
mittee. Additionally, I have a master’s degree in public administration with a con- 
centration in environmental law and policy. 

As you are aware there are many academic specialties in the field of environ- 
mental sciences. Trying to get the experts to agree on anything is almost impossible. 
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The debate over global climate change is no different. The debate has been going 
on for almost 100 years. 

“Geologists think the world may be frozen again.” This was the headline in the 
New York Times on February 24, 1885. 

A January 2, 1939 article claimed the earth was growing warmer. 

On April 28, 1975, Newsweek published an article entitled “The Cooling World.” 

Indeed the temperature of the earth’s climate had been falling for 30 years prior 
to Newsweek’s 1975 article. Climatologists everywhere were offering doomsday sce- 
narios if public policy makers did not act quickly. 

Yet, only 13 years later in 1988, a NASA scientist testified before Congress that 
global warming was in effect and was serious . . . and thus began our current de- 
bate on global warming. 

Since 1988 studies on the cause of the current increase in temperature of the 
earth’s climate have resulted in contradictory conclusions regarding man’s involve- 
ment. Scientists and politicians alike are using these findings to pursue their own 
political or geo-economic agendas. 

In his documentary An Inconvenient Truth, Vice President A1 Gore argues that 
unless we do something about CO 2 emissions much of Greenland’s ice will melt into 
the ocean, raising sea levels over 20 feet by the year 2100. This is a serious claim. 
Where did he get his data? 

The UN’s Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) recently released 
their Summary for Policy Makers that predicts a rise in sea level between 8 and 
17 inches by 2100. There is a big difference between 17 inches and 20 ft. 

Research following the IPCC’s Climate Change 2001: The Scientific Basis reveals 
that many of their conclusions have been called into question or totally disproved — 
specifically, the famous “hockey stick” graph that was the basis for much of the 
Gore movie and the Kyoto Protocols. 

In fact, just this month Science Magazine published an article stating the recent 
loss of Greenland’s glaciers has reversed! 

Over the last 40 years Congress has encouraged the development of new tech- 
nology that is clean, renewable and economically viable. For example, through tech- 
nology, competition and scientifically sound regulation, Colorado has made tremen- 
dous strides in cleaning its environment. Denver is no longer known for its brown 
cloud. In fact, one might argue that our air is as clean as it was in 1893 when 
“America the Beautiful” was written from atop our very own Pikes Peak. 

Colorado proudly leads the world in the development of clean technology for power 
generation. The National Renewable Energy Laboratory (NREL), located in Colo- 
rado, is pioneering this new frontier. 

On the eastern plains, our spacious skies have winds strong enough to sustain 
large wind farms. Colorado is on the cutting edge of this development. 

Our eastern plains are blanketed with miles of amber waves of. . . corn, and we 
are using this resource to develop ethanol in impressive quantities. 

Colorado’s purple mountain majesties are covered by pine forests that are being 
decimated by pine beetles. In true western ingenuity we see this problem as an op- 
portunity to re-invigorate a once d 3 dng lumber industry using these dead stands as 
biomass for biofuel — another renewable energy source. 

Finally, Colorado is known for its blue skies and over 300 annual days of sun- 
shine. NREL is capitalizing on our environment to develop the next generation of 
solar technologies. 

The United States of America is the greatest nation on the face of the earth. 
Through government policy that encourages ingenuity and responsibility, our free 
market system has brought forth environmental advancements that man could have 
only dreamt of 40 years ago. 

To impede innovation and dictate policy through draconian regulation would only 
harm our economy and endanger our Nation’s competitiveness and security. 

I pray that Lord will give you wisdom as you deliberate the interests of our coun- 
try and may God shed his grace, on thee. . . . Thank you for your time. 

Senator Boxer. I pray we do something about global warming. 
God is testing us, that is for sure. 

The Mayor of Seattle. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GREG NICKELS, MAYOR, CITY OF 
SEATTLE, WA 

Mayor NICKELS. Thank you, Madam Chair and members of the 
committee. As the others have observed, it is an honor to be here 
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and a pleasure to be able to talk about this important issue. I want 
to thank Senator Cantwell for her kind introduction. 

It is also a pleasure to be in front of the committee with three 
former mayors sitting on the committee, because I know we are in 
good hands. 

I am here today representing the 600,000 people of Seattle, and 
as co-chair of the U.S. Conference of Mayors’ Climate Protection 
Council. I have submitted longer comments for the record, but I 
will keep my remarks before the committee brief this morning. Five 
years ago, when I became Mayor of Seattle, I was like a lot of peo- 
ple in this Country. I knew about global warming, I thought it was 
a serious problem, but I thought it was a long way away and far 
into the future. 

The “aha” moment for me came during the winter of 2004 and 
2005, which in the Cascade Mountains was a winter without snow. 
That is a bad thing. There was no ski season, and of course, that 
is a tragedy in and of itself But for Seattle, we rely on that snow 
for our water and for our hydroelectric power. We have century-old 
systems, sustainable systems that captures that snow melt and 
turns it into drinking water and into very clean power. 

As I got weekly reports from my directors of water and power, 
it became clear that global warming was not a distant threat and 
it was not far in the future: it was happening today and it was hap- 
pening in our community. In fact, according to the University of 
Washington’s climate impact group, the average snow pack in the 
Cascade mountains has declined by about 30 percent since the end 
of World War II and even more in some of the lower elevation 
areas that we rely on for our water and our power. 

That winter, of course, the Kyoto Protocol went into effect in 141 
countries but not in the United States. I was frustrated by the lack 
of action by our Country at the Federal level, so I pledged that Se- 
attle would take local action to meet or exceed the reductions set 
by the Kyoto Protocol, specifically 7 percent reduction by the year 
2012. But I also realized that if Seattle did this alone, as Senator 
Craig pointed out, it would be purely a symbolic gesture, it would 
mean very little. 

So I challenged other mayors around the Country to join with me 
in this effort, and as of today 409 mayors have signed onto the U.S. 
Mayors Climate Protection Agreement and each and every one of 
them has pledged to take local action to reduce global warming pol- 
lution. Just to put that into perspective, if we were a country we 
would be slightly larger than the population of Italy, we would be 
equal to the population of the United Kingdom and we are catching 
up on France. These are mayors who are Democrats, Republicans 
and Independents. They are leaders of some of our largest cities. 
New York and Los Angeles and Chicago and Philadelphia and 
some of our smaller cities as well. They range from Boozman, MT 
to Akron, OH, from Belleview, NE to Burlington, VT, and Cleve- 
land, OH, to Des Moines, lA. 

We are very much not a symbolic effort. You have not 50 labora- 
tories, you have 409 laboratories that are working to find creative 
ways to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

I pulled together community leaders in Seattle to figure out what 
we could do to reduce our emissions by 680,000 tons, which would 
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be equivalent to that 7 percent. We are building our first light rail 
system. The cruise ships that visit our port plug into shore power, 
instead of running their diesel engines when they are in our city. 
We have among the most energy efficient green buildings of any 
city in the United States, and we are encouraging more and more 
people to give up long commutes and live instead in the heart of 
our city. 

Our publicly owned electric utility, Seattle City Light, is the first 
major power supplier in the Country to be greenhouse gas neutral. 
We literally are powering our city without toasting the planet. But 
we have a much bigger challenge ahead of us. Madam Chair, and 
I want to just suggest three things 

Senator Boxer. If you do it quickly. 

Mayor Nickels [continuing]. That I would like this committee to 
face. One, like California, we believe a strong cap on emissions is 
necessary, 80 percent by the year 2050, we see as supported by 
science. Second, we believe that a cap and trade system will en- 
courage markets to behave in a way that will reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions. Those are top down approaches that will get us part 
of the way. 

But in order to get all of the way, you are going to need to en- 
gage the people of America in this effort at the grass roots. Recog- 
nize the role of cities. For the first time in human history, we rep- 
resent more than half of the people who live on this planet and we 
consume more than 75 percent of the energy that is consumed on 
this planet. Use us as laboratories. Create, based on the very suc- 
cessful Community Development Block Grant model, an energy and 
environment block grant, so that we can take these ideas and bring 
them up to scale, that can make a difference not only for our Na- 
tion, but for our globe. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Nickels follows:] 

Statement of Greg Nickels, Mayor, Seattle, WA 
Introduction 

Chairwoman Boxer, Ranking Member Inhofe, members of the committee, thank 
you very much for the invitation to testify before you today. More importantly, 
thank you for your leadership on an issue of paramount importance to our nation: 
global climate disruption. 

We are at a historic juncture in this country. The scientific consensus on global 
warming is increasingly clear and unequivocal — it is happening and human activi- 
ties are causing it. 

My message to you today is twofold: 

First, let’s act now. Let’s not wait until the 111th or 112th Congress. Let’s seize 
the moment. Put in place a clear, strong and effective federal policy that is nec- 
essary to stabilize the climate: 80 percent reduction of greenhouse gas emissions by 
2050, based on 1990 levels. 

Second, America’s mayors are ready, willing and able to work with you to develop 
and implement this policy. We are ready to build public support in our commu- 
nities — including our business communities — to meet this challenge. We are ready 
to implement local solutions. In fact, many of us are already doing just that. 

U.S. Mayors Climate Protection Agreement 409 mayors across the country have 
signed on to the U.S. Mayors Climate Protection Agreement^ that I initiated with 
eight other mayors just over 2 year ago. These mayors represent over 60 million 
people — nearly a fifth of the U.S. population — in all 50 states, plus the District of 


iSee Attachment A: U.S. Mayors Climate Protection Agreement. The resolution can also be 
found at: http://www.usmayors.org/uscm/resolutions/73rd — conference/env — 04. asp 
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Columbia. They are Democrats, Republicans, and Independents. They are leaders of 
some of our biggest cities and smallest towns — from Richmond, Virginia and Boze- 
man, Montana to Akron, Ohio and Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Like most economic and environmental issues, climate disruption does not follow 
g:eographic or political boundaries. Its impacts affect us all; however the opportuni- 
ties that global warming solutions present are open to all. That’s why the tJ.S. May- 
ors Climate Agreement has resonated across the country, regardless of where cities 
are on the map, and where mayors sit on the political spectrum. That’s why Repub- 
lican mayors from cities such as New York; San Diego; Bellevue, NE; and Arlin^on, 
TX have joined Democratic mayors such as myself. 

In signing the Agreement, these 409 mayors^ are pledging to take local action to 
significantly reduce greenhouse gas emissions in their own communities. Cities 
across our nation are pledging support for bipartisan greenhouse gas reduction leg- 
islation that includes (1) clear timetables and emissions limits and (2) a flexible, 
market-based system of tradable allowances among emitting industries. 

We are not just signing a piece of paper. We are making tough choices. We are 
investing our taxpayers’ money. We are transforming our cities into laboratories for 
climate protection. In short, we are making a difference, and laying the groundwork 
for strong federal policies and programs. 

For example, we are making the sometimes difficult but necessary changes to 
land-use policies and regulations. We are reining in sprawl and increasing density 
in our urban cities, changes that reduce energy and fuel use by cutting greenhouse 
gases an average of close to 30 percent. 

We are investing heavily in public transit, building more bike paths and making 
it safer for pedestrians to walk to work, school and parks. By doing this, fewer peo- 
ple will need their cars to get around. 

We are walking the talk. City governments are using their purchasing power to 
buy electric hybrid vehicles and biodiesel for our fleets, energy-efficient computers 
for our offices, and super-efficient LED (light-emitting diode) bulbs for our traffic 
signals. We’re designing “green,” energy-efficient buildings and re-using methane 
gas at our landfills and wastewater treatment plants. 

We are doing many of these things in Seattle. But we are most proud that our 
publicly-owned utility — Seattle City Light — is the first electric utility in the nation 
to be greenhouse gas neutral. It has achieved this through conservation, using re- 
newable energy resources and investing in offset projects that lower our city’s car- 
bon footprint, encourage new business opportunities and improve local air quality. 
For example. City Light is working with the cruise ship industry to connect ships 
to shore power while in port rather than burn diesel. We have launched a biodiesel 
pro^am that pays for the use of this cleaner fuel in local buses, Washington State 
ferries and city trucks. These and other programs are economically efficient and will 
help us lower greenhouse gas emissions. 

Seattle is certainly not alone in such pioneering efforts. 

The city of Irvine, California, the city is supporting the Zero Emission Vehicle 
Network Enabled Transport program (ZEV-NET), which makes zero-emission vehi- 
cles available to participating employers and their employees. 

Burlington, Vermont has a Climate Action Plan and joined the 10 Percent Chal- 
lenge Campaign. The campaign challenges everyone — individuals, businesses, the 
city and others — to reduce their emissions by 10 percent or more. 

In Dayton, city leaders are switching traffic signals to LED technology at hun- 
dreds of intersections, reducing carbon emissions significantly. They have also devel- 
oped a co-generation facility at their wastewater treatment facility. Its engines use 
methane gas produced at anaerobic digester plant. 

Alexandria, Virginia, the historic city just across the Potomac, is modernizing its 
buildings to LEED standards. They have funded this project through bond revenues 
and the annual budget. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, the city initiated the Saint Paul Environmental-Economic 
Partnership Project in 1993 to implement its Urban CO 2 Reduction Plan. This plan 
includes diversifying transportation options, reforesting the urban landscape, in- 
creasing energy efficiency, promoting alternative energy and increasing recycling 
and reducing waste. 

The list goes on and on. Our nation’s commitment to climate protection grows 
stronger each day.^ 


2 See Attachment B: Map of the Participating Cities. The map is updated at: http:// 
WWW. Seattle. gov/mayor/climate/default.htm#who 

3 These examples and others can be found in Energy and Environment: The United States 
Conference of Mayors Best Practices Guide, January 2007. To learn more about the Burlington, 

Continued 
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Why are a growing number of mayors and communities making global warming 
a local priority? There are three key reasons. 

First, we’re increasingly concerned about local impacts, not only on our urban en- 
vironments, but on our economies and overall quality-of-life. We are the first re- 
sponders to emergencies and we will feel the most immediate effects of rising seas, 
more fires, more unpredictable weather patterns. In Washington State we are al- 
ready beginning to see some of the impacts of global climate disruption in the Cas- 
cade Mountains, where changing snow melts and shrinking glaciers threaten our 
major source of water and electricity. 

Second, we’re excited about the economic opportunities presented by this chal- 
lenge to make our cities more climate-friendly — opportunities for our families and 
businesses to save money through increased efficiencies, and opportunities for our 
companies to create jobs and revenues by inventing and producing cleaner energy 
sources and technologies. In the Seattle area, for example, green building and bio- 
diesel production already are emerging as strong and growing sectors of our econ- 
omy. 

Third, we feel a strong sense of responsibility. A large percentage of the world’s 
energy — something on the order of 75 percent — is consumed in or by the world’s cit- 
ies. So we can’t solve global warming without making our cities significantly more 
energy-efficient and less dependent on fossil fuels. Cities are on the critical pathway 
to a global solution. And American cities, in particular — among the wealthiest on 
Earth — have a responsibility to lead the way. 

SEATTLE’S EXPERIENCE 

That’s why in February of 2005 — a year in which we were nearly “snowless in 
Seattle” — I challenged my own community to meet or beat the climate pollution- 
cutting goal of the Kyoto Protocol, and invited my fellow mayors across the country 
to do the same. In the longer term, I believe much deeper cuts are necessary. But 
I wanted to challenge the government and the community to make significant cuts 
in the short-term, on my watch as mayor: 7 percent reductions from 1990 levels by 
2012 . 

By that time, we already had reduced our city government emissions by about 60 
percent from 1990 levels, thanks in large part to the efforts of our publicly owned 
utility — Seattle City Light — to make itself the Nation’s first “climate-neutral” util- 
ity. We also had aggressive recycling, green building and green fleet management 
programs underway. 

But despite our success as a city government, we saw that community-wide emis- 
sions were rising dramatically, driven in large part by motor vehicle emissions. So 
we turned our attention to shrinking the community’s “carbon footprint.” We estab- 
lished a Green Ribbon Commission on Climate Protection consisting of about 20 of 
our community’s most-respected leaders and experts. It was co-chaired by Denis 
Hayes, the president of the Bullitt Foundation and founder of Earth Day, and Orin 
Smith, the now-retired CEO of the Starbucks Coffee Company. And it includes the 
president of the board of REI, Inc., Bill Ruckelshaus, the three-time U.S. EPA Ad- 
ministrator, and many other leaders from the business, government, and nonprofit 
sectors. 

The commission spent a year poring over data and reviewing best practices from 
around the world. Their work culminated in the Seattle Climate Action Plan, which 
I released in September of 2006.'^ This is a blueprint for significantly reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions in our community. It features a variety of strategies for 
reducing car-dependence in Seattle, increasing fuel efficiency and the use of biofuels, 
and improving energy efficiency and the use of renewable energy sources. 

We’ve created the Seattle Climate Partnership, a voluntary pact among Seattle- 
area employers to assess and reduce their own carbon footprints, and to come to- 
gether to help meet our community-wide goals. Thirty employers have joined the 
Partnership already, including Starbucks, REI, the Port of Seattle, the University 
of Washington, GroupHealth Cooperative, the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Research 
Center and the Greater Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Seattle does all this because our citizens are demanding it. They expect leadership 
from their elected officials, their business leaders and their public power agencies 
to step up to this tremendous challenge we all face. 


Vermont example, please go to: http://www.burlingtonelectric.com/SpecialTopics/Reportmain.htm 

^See Attachment C: Seattle, a Climate of Change: Meeting the Kyoto Challenge-Climate Ac- 
tion Plan Executive Summary, September 2006. The Executive Summary and the full report can 
also be found at: http://www.seattle.gov/climate/. 
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In addition to the activities we are undertaking in Seattle, the State of Wash- 
ington is also moving toward implementing a climate plan. The governor has just 
issued an Executive Order calling for the state to implement a climate action plan 
that includes greenhouse gas reduction targets. Likewise, there are over a dozen 
bills pending before our state legislature calling for actions dealing with climate 
change. And this past Monday, my governor announced that Washington will join 
with Oregon, California, Arizona and New Mexico to form the Western Regional Cli- 
mate Action Initiative, pledging to work together to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. 

However, while voluntary actions by cities or state mandates are important what 
we really need is federal leadership. Not just because it is the most powerful way 
to confront this problem but also because it will allow us to achieve the most reduc- 
tions for the least costs to our economy. 

We believe this is the year for federal action. Specifically, we believe Congress 
needs to adopt a greenhouse gas reduction plan that calls for a hard and declining 
cap on emissions and allows for carbon trading among entities. To achieve the most 
reductions at the lowest possible cost we believe that this trading program should 
allocate allowances in ways that encourage hydropower and other renewable re- 
sources, rewards past and future conservation and energy efficiency, and recognizes 
credit for early action. 

UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS AND THE llOTH CONGRESS 

I am pleased that the U.S. Conference of Mayors has been the leading local gov- 
ernment organization on this issue. The U.S. Conference of Mayors led by Mayor 
Douglas Palmer of Trenton, New Jersey, recently released its 10-Point Plan, for 
Strong Cities, Strong Families, for a Strong America at our 76th Winter Meeting.® 
The mayors were so pleased, Madame Chair, that you could join them to share your 
vision on the need for action by Congress to further the nation’s progress on climate 
protection. 

In our 10-Point Plan, the nation’s mayors have made action on federal climate leg- 
islation our lead issue. As I have noted, the mayors want to play a strong role in 
helping you and members of this committee make the federal policy changes that 
will further progress in our communities, in our states and the nation. 

The mayors are proposing an Energy and Environmental Block Grant initiative, 
modeled after the very successful Community Development Block Grant program. 
We believe such an initiative is particularly critical at this juncture as cities strive 
to expand their climate protection efforts. The nation has a real interest in expand- 
ing the many local initiatives that are underway in my city and others all across 
the country. This block grant would accelerate the many innovations emerging in 
our cities, which are the laboratories of future solutions to this vast challenge before 
us. 

Our goal with this block grant initiative would be to use federal grants to (1) im- 
prove community energy efficiency; (2) develop and implement community strategies 
to reduce carbon emissions, including but not limited to achieving “carbon free” 
buildings by 2030; (3) develop and implement community and transportation energy 
conservation programs; (4) encourage the development of new technologies and sys- 
tems to decrease our dependence on foreign oil; and (5) promotion and development 
of alternative/renewable energy sources. 

We need the Federal Government to take on a leadership role now so that we 
move beyond the grassroots innovation that is blossoming in every state in the coun- 
try. This Congress needs to move quickly to adopt meaningful carbon policies — 
ideally through a broad-based cap and trading program to reduce this country’s 
greenhouse gas emissions. This will harness market forces and allow the powerful 
engine of our economy to find the most innovative and cost-effective solutions to this 
global challenge. 

Mayors from across the United States look forward to working with you on this 
challenge. 


®A copy of 10-Point Plan, for Strong Cities, Strong Families, for a Strong America can be 
found at: http://usmayors.org/uscm/news/press — releases/documents/lO-PointPlan.pdf 
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Attachmcm A 



2005 ADOPTED RESOLUTIONS 

ENVIRONMENT 


ENDORSING THE U.S. MAYORS CLIMATE PROTECTION AGREEMENT 

WHEREAS, the U.S. Conference of Mayors has previously adopted strong policy 
resolutions calling for cities, communities and the federal government to take actions 
to reduce giobai warming pollution; and 

WHEREAS, the Inter-Governmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), the 
international community's most respected assemblage of scientists, has found that 
climate disruption is a reality and that human activities are largely responsible for 
increasing concentrations of global warming pollution; and 

WHEREAS, recent, well-documented impacts of climate disruption include average 
global sea level increases of four to eight inches during the 20th century; a 40 
percent decline in Arctic sea-ice thickness; and nine of the ten hottest years on 
record occurring in the past decade; and 

WHEREAS, climate disruption of the magnitude now predicted by the scientific 
community will cause extremely costly disruption of human and natural systems 
throughout the world including: increased risk of floods or droughts; sealevei rises 
that interact with coastal storms to erode beaches, inundate land, and damage 
structures; more frequent and extreme heat waves; more frequent and greater 
concentrations of smog; and 

WHEREAS, on February 16, 200S, the Kyoto Protocol, an international agreement to 
address climate disruption, went into effect in the 141 countries that have ratified It 
to date; 38 of those countries are now legally required to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions on average 5.2 percent below 1990 levels by 2012; and 

WHEREAS, the United States of America, with less than five percent of the world's 
population, is responsible for producing approximately 25 percent of the world's 
global warming pollutants; and 

WHEREAS, the Kyoto Protocol emissions reduction target for the U.S. would have 
been 7 percent below 1990 levels by 2012; and 
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WHEREAS, many leading US companies that have adopted greenhouse gas 
reduction programs to demonstrate corporate social responsibility have also publicly 
expressed preference for the US to adopt predse and mandatory emissions targets 
and timetables as a means by which to remain competitive In the international 
marketplace, to mitigate financial risk and to promote sound investment decisions; 
and 

WHEREAS, state and local governments throughout the United States are adopting 
emission reduction targets and programs and that this leadership is bipartisan, 
coming from Republican and Democratic governors and mayors alike; and 

WHEREAS, many cities throughout the nation, both large and small, are reducing 
global warming pollutants through programs that provide economic and quality of life 
benefits such as reduced energy bills, green space preservation, air quality 
Improvements, reduced traffic congestion, improved transportation choices, and 
economic development and job creation through energy conservation and new 
energy technologies; and 

WHEREAS, mayors from around the nation have signed the U.S. Mayors Climate 
Protection Agreement which, as amended at the 73rd Annual U.S. Conference of 
Mayors meeting, reads: The U.S. Mayors Climate Protection Agreement A. We urge 
the federal government and state governments to enact policies and programs to 
meet or beat the target of reducing global warming pollution levels to 7 percent 
below 1990 levels by 2012, Including efforts to: reduce the United States' 
dependence on fossil fuels and accelerate the development of clean, economical 
energy resources and fuel-efficient technologies such as conservation, methane 
recovery for energy generation, waste to energy, wind and solar energy, fuel cells, 
efficient motor vehicles, and biofuels; B. We urge the U.S. Congress to pass 
bipartisan greenhouse gas reduction legislation that includes 1) clear timetables and 
emissions limits and 2) a flexible, market-based system of tradable allowances 
among emitting industries; and C. We will strive to meet or exceed Kyoto Protocol 
targets for reducing global warming pollution by taking actions in our own operations 
and communities such as; 1. Inventory global warming emissions in City operations 
and In the community, set reduction targets and create an action plan. 2. Adopt and 
enforce land-use policies that reduce sprawl, preserve open space, and create 
compact, walkable urban communities; 3. Promote transportation options such as 
bicycle trails, commute trip reduction programs, incentives for car pooling and public 
transit; 4. Increase the use of clean, alternative energy by, for example, investing in 
"green tags", advocating for the development of renewable energy resources, 
recovering landfill methane for energy production, and supporting the use of waste 
to energy technology; 5. Make energy efficiency a priority through building code 
improvements, retrofitting city facilities with energy efficient lighting and urging 
employees to conserve energy and save money; 6. Purchase only Energy Star 
equipment and appliances for City use; 7. Practice and promote sustainable building 
practices using the U.S. Green Building Council's LEED program or a similar system; 
8. Increase the average fuel efficiency of municipal fleet vehicles; reduce the number 
of vehicles; launch an employee education program including anti-idling messages; 
convert diesel vehicles to bio-diesel; 9. Evaluate opportunities to increase pump 
efficiency In water and wastewater systems; recover wastewater treatment methane 
for energy production; 10. Increase recycling rates in City operations and In the 
community; 11. Maintain healthy urban forests; promote tree planting to increase 
shading and to absorb C02; and 12. Help educate the public, schools, other 
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jurisdictions, professional associations, business and industry about reducing global 
warming pollution. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that The U.S. Conference of Mayors 
endorses the. U.S. Mayors Climate Protection Agreement as amended by the 73rd 
annual U.S. Conference of Mayors meeting and urges mayors from around the nation 
to join this effort. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, The U.S. Conference of Mayors will work in 
conjunction with ICLEI Local Governments for Sustainability and other appropriate 
organizations to track progress and implementation of the U.S. Mayors Climate 
Protection Agreement as amended by the 73rd annual U.S. Conference of Mayors 
meeting. 


return to resolution index 


©2005 The U.S. Conference of Mayors 
Tom Cochran, Executive Director 
1620 Eye Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006 
Tel. 202,293.7330 ~ Fax 202.293.2352 
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Anachmenl C 


Seattle, a Climate of Change: Meeting the Kyoto Challenge 
Climate Aetiofi Plan: Highlights 
September 2006 


Introdtiction 

The climate crisis presents Seattle with an extraordinary challenge. The local impacts — winter flooding, 
summer drought, rising sea levels, heightened wildfire risk, receding glaciers and declining snow pack — 
po.se .serious risks to our economy and our quality of life. 

hi February of 2005, Mayor Greg Nickels challenged fellow mayors across the country to Join with 
Sealtle in pledging to meet or exceed the Kyoto Protocol’s emissions-reduetion goals. So far, more than 
300 mayors, representing 51 million Americans in 46 states have signed the U.S. Mayors Climate 
Protection Agreement. 

The Seattle Climate Action Plan is the way Seattle will meet those goals and reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions as a city to 7 percent below 1990 levels by 2012. It i.s guided largely by the March 2006 
recommendations of the mayor’s Green Ribbon Commission on Climate Protection. 

The challenge i.s great. Success will depend on individuals, businesses and the community working 
together in ways large and small to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

The plan will support individuals in reducing emissions at home, at work and on the road through 
investments in transit, conservation and education. It will help businesses consert'e energy and 
implement climate protection improvements. And it will strengthen and expand the City of Seattle’s 
effort to reduce ils emissions as it provides services to people across the city. 

Mayor Nickels and the City of Seattle believe strongly that local action is a critical pan of the global 
solution; Seattle’s successes will provide a model for policies that must ultisnately be developed 
worldwide to stabilize the climate. Further, the technological innovation that will accompany the 
necessary shift in our energy consumption will generate significant economic opportunity, 

Seatlle is more than up to the task of greening our own commimity and leading others. The govcmmcnl 
has reduced its own climate pollution by 60 percent since 1990, led by City Light, the only electric 
utility to achieve net-zero greenhouse gas emission. Seattle’s waste reduction and water and electricity 
conservation programs are among the nation’s best. 

The Climate Actioo Plan 

The plan details substantial new investments to encourage businesses and re.sidents to take action and to 
expand the City’s emissions-culting programs. The mayor has proposed $37 mi! lion over the next two 
years for climate protection actions such as expanded transit service, and improved and new bicycling 
and pedestrian facilities. It includes money to convert to more climate-friendly vehicles and equipment 
lliroughout the City, to start a new business partnership devoted to climate protection, and to launch a 
broad campaign to educate residents and businesses about the link between climate disruption and fossil 
fuel con.sumption. 
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The lunding sources include $34 million from “Bridging the Oap,” which voters will consider in 
Novepiber, and $3 million in the mayor's 2007 and 2008 budget proposal. 

The plan also extends existing climate-protection initiatives, like Seattle City Light’s !iet-v.ero emissions 
elTons, smart grotvth policies and regulations to promote development in urban centers and the City’s 
green fleet and green building programs. 

The City and the community’s progress will be measured, and the plan updated, every two years by an 
interdepartmental Climate Team coordinated by the Office of Sustainability and Environment (OSE). 
OSE will update the community’s and the City’s greenhouse gas inventories every three years. 

Sucoessftil implementation of Seattle Climate Action Plan will move us substantially toward the Kyoto 
target. But, of course, Kyoto is just a beginning. To stave off the potentially catastrophic impacts of 
climate disruption will require a sustained effort well beyond 2012 and well beyond Seattle. 

The challenge before us is big. No city in America is more capable of exceeding it. 

To get to the Kyoto goal, Seattle must cut its emissions by about 680,000 metric tons. 

The sources of Seattle’s climate pollution are really no different from any other region. Our greenhouse 
gases come almost entirely from using energy in everyday life. Roughly half the climate pollution in 
Seattle comes &om burning fossil fuels to move ourselves and our goods in cars, trucks, buses, trains 
and airplanes. Another quarter comes from heating our homes and buildings, primarily with natural gas. 

The community will cut greenhouse gas emissions in tliroe major ways: reducing our dependence on 
cars, increasing fuel efficiency and the use of biofuels, and conserving and using cleaner energy in our 
homes, businesses and institutions. The City will pursue policies to bolster its leadership in climate 
protection and to inspire broader action. 

Reduce Seattle’s Dependence on Cars 

• The City will invest $1.5 million to increase tran-sit service in Seaille, which King County’s Transit 
Novv ballot measure, if it passes, will match 2 for 1, for an estimated 45,000 additiottal hours of 
service citywido. 

• The City has committed $3 million for transit corridor and reliability improvements, which Transit 
Now will match with an additional 5,000 service hours, allowing faster more reliable bus service in 
the city’s mo-st congested routes to Downtown (Ballard, West Seattle, Pine Street, First Hill). 

• The City will double the existing 25 miles of marked and striped bicycle lanes. 

• The City will make walking more attractive by installing 200 new pedestrian curb ramps and 
upgrading 50 marked ero.sswatks to national safety standards by the end of 2008, 

• The City will implement a 1 0 percent commercial parking tax to be phased in over three years, 
beginning in July 2007. 
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• Mayor Nickels has allocated $100,000 to work with regional partners lo analyze and develop road 
pricing scenarios and address any legal arid implementation issues. 

Increase Fuel Efiieiency and Else of Binfiiels 

• The City, partnering with Pnget Sound Clean Cities Coalition and the Puget Sound Clean Air 
Agency, will increase fuel efficiency and the use of biofuels by commercial fleets through a “Smart 
Fleets” educational outreach program. 

• The City will begin increasing its biodiesel blend from 20 percent biodiesel (B20) to as much as 40 
percent (B40) in 2007. 

• The Seattle Police Department will begin in 2007 to transition all of its non-pursuit vehicles to 
efficient gas-electric hybrids. 

• The City will examine the use of smaller, more fuel-efficient vehicles as taxicabs and offering 
incentive,s to laxicab owners to use gas-electric hybrid vehicles, culminating in recommendations to 
the Mayor by the end of 2007. In addition, the City tvill continue to work with King County, the 
Port of 

Seattle and taxi companies to explore ways of reducing the amount of taxi “deadheading” in the 
region. 

Achieve More Efficient and Cleaner Energy for Homes and Businesses 

• City’s Light's mitigation program has already sealed its net-zero emissions status for 2007 by 
participating in offse! programs and has coramillcd to aequire at least 7.5 average megawatts through 
conservation measures in 2007 and 2008. 

• In 2007, Seattle Public Utilities and City Light will implement a comprehensive shower-head and 
faucet aerator program for all residential ensfomers to conserve hoi water healed by gas and 
electricity. Program materials will feature greenhouse gas reductions as one of many benefits. 

• The City will hire a dedicated energy specialist and implemcnl eost-cffeclive conservation and 
energy efficiency measures in City facilities. 

• Seattle Parks and Recreation will install covers on the Helene Madison and Ballard swimming pools, 
which are heated by natural gas, in 2007. In addition, in partnership with Puget Sound Energy, 

Parks is establishing a Resource Conservation program to identify and implement cost-effective 
energy conservation measures. 

Extend the City’s Leadership 

• Seattle Public Utilities, the City’s second-largest department, will complete its own greenhouse gas 
emissions inventory, reduction target and action plan. 

• The City will fully mitigate all business-related air travel by City employees begimiitg in 2007 by 
purchasing carbon-offset projects annually. 
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• The City will launch a campaign to encourage all 10,000 City employees to reduce climate pollution 
on the job and at home. 

• A newiy-created Department of Executive Adniinistratioii Green Team will assess and, where 
appropriate, promote the purchase and use of climate-friendly products, such as super-efficient “80- 
plus” computers and servers. 

• OSE and the Department of Finance will wotlt with the Seattle City Employees Retirement System 
to explore options for climate-friendly investing that are consistent with Slate law governing the 
System’s investments. This may include actions such as assessing both the risks to City investments 
posed by climate disruption and the opportunities to invest in climate solutions; asking companies in 
the City’s existing investment portfolio to disclose climate risk information through reporting 
mechanisms such as the Carlxtn Disclosure Project or Global Reporting initiative; and joining the 
Investor Network on Climate Risk. 

Inspire Action 

• The Seattle Climate Partnership, begun with support from OSE, will provide Seattle area employers 
with resources for assessing their climate impacts and implementing strategie.s for reducing 
emissions. The Partnership will also develop sirategics for achieving emiasions through relationships 
with employees, customers, suppliers and vendors. 

• The Department of Neighborhoods will launch a Neighborhood Climate Protection Matching Fund 
to promote and help fmaiicc neighborhood-based climate protection projects such as local biodiesel 
cooperatives, tool- and car-sharing programs, anti-idling campaigns and community energy 
conservation actions. 

• The City, in partnership with Puget Sound Clean Air Agency, King County, Climate Solutions, 

Puget Sound Energy, AAA-Washington and others, will launch in early 2007 a regional campaign, 
including a “Drive Smarl” program, to engage and inspire Puget Sound area residents and businesses 
to incorporate climate protection action into their daily affairs. 
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Responses by Greg Nickels to Additional Questions from Senator Cardin 

Question la. I noted with interest your reference to an effort at the Port of Seattle 
to have ships “plug-in” while at dockside, enabling vessels to turn off their diesel 
engines and thus reducing air emissions. 

Response. Seattle City Light, Seattle’s municipal electric utility, worked with the 
Port of Seattle, Princess and Holland-America cruise lines, and the Puget Sound 
Clean Air Agency (PSCAA) to provide shore power connections to four ships that 
visit the Port of Seattle facilities. These ships are in Port on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday during the cruise season. May through September. Princess has been using 
shore power since 2005 and Holland-America since 2006. City Light engineers 
worked closely with the Port and cruise lines on tight deadlines to make the project 
a reality. A grant from the EPA West Coast Diesel Collaborative helped defray some 
of City Light’s costs. The cruise lines pay for the electricity they use, and City Light 
purchases the greenhouse gas reduction rights (offsets) that result from using elec- 
tricity rather than diesel. In addition to reduced greenhouse gas emissions, the use 
of shore power also eliminated diesel particulate emissions while the ships are in 
port, an important health benefit. 

Question lb. Would you please provide additional information to the committee 
on this innovative approach, including: Who pays for/maintains the electrical hook- 
ups at dockside? 

Response. The cruise lines pay for and maintain the dockside electrical connec- 
tions. 

Question Ic. Is the program voluntary or mandatory? 

Response. The program is voluntary. 

Question Id. Is there an estimate of emissions reductions associated with this ini- 
tiative? 

Response. When electricity is used instead of diesel, there are zero emissions at 
the dock location, an important health benefit since ports are often near major popu- 
lation centers. Studies by the Port of Seattle indicate that “hoteling” of ocean-going 
vessels is a source of criteria pollutants such as NOx, SO 2 , and particulates and die- 
sel particulate matter. The overall emission reductions will depend on how the elec- 
tricity is produced, and the emissions of the ship’s diesel engines. If the northwest 
regional electricity market mix is assumed, Seattle City Light has estimated that 
several thousand metric tons of carbon dioxide are avoided each cruise season 
through the use of shore power. 

Question le. Are these air emission reductions part of the Clean Air Act Wash- 
ington State Implementation Plan? 

Response. The cruise ship electrification is not part of the Washington SIP. It was 
implemented to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, sulfur dioxide and particulate 
emissions in the vicinity of the cruise ship terminal. Puget Sound Clean Air Agency 
negotiated it with the port and cruise lines after the cruise lines rejected the use 
of lower sulfur fuels while at the dock. 


Responses by Greg Nickels to Additional Questions from Senator Inhofe 

Question 1. It is estimated that even full implementation of Kyoto would impact 
global temperature by only 0.07°C. What impact on global temperature will this pro- 
gram have? And at what cost to the 60 million residents of the 409-member cities? 
(Currently there are 527-member cities.) 

Response. The Kyoto targets embedded in the Mayor’s Climate Protection Agree- 
ment (MCPA) are intended to be a first step to reduce greenhouse gas emissions 
by local governments and to spur action at the state and Federal Government levels. 
The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) has established the emis- 
sion reductions necessary to truly normalize climate variability. Seattle endorses a 
long-term target of 60 percent emission reductions from 1990 levels, while remain- 
ing committed to the near-term target in the MCPA of 7 percent below 1990 levels 
by 2012. 

There are significant economic costs associated with inaction which could easily 
overwhelm costs associated with reducing greenhouse gases. Globally, the most re- 
cent report from the IPCC lists many widespread changes that are already being 
observed; many are considered warning signals of an already changing climate. For 
example, since the 1970’s we have seen harsher and longer droughts in the tropics 
and subtropics and an increase in intense tropical cyclone activity in the Northern 
Atlantic. Heavy rain storms have increased over most land areas. 

The Pacific Northwest, where we are overwhelmingly reliant on hydropower, is 
particularly at risk. Seattle City Light, our city’s publicly owned electricity provider. 
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receives 90 percent of its electricity from hydropower, much of it from dams oper- 
ating in the Northern Cascades. Snow packs have already heen reduced in the Cas- 
cades since the end of World War II and University of Washington climate scientists 
expect to see this trend continue and even accelerate in the coming decades. Reduc- 
tions in snow pack will reduce the viability of hydropower in the Pacific Northwest 
at great potential expense to area utilities and residents. 

Question 2. Were you aware that Claude Allegre — the former Socialist party Lead- 
er and geophysicist who is a member of both the French and U.S. academies of 
science who used to be a leading alarmist about global warming — has now reversed 
his position? He now thinks it may be due to natural variability and that this is 
about money. How do you respond to this statement? 

Response. The City of Seattle believes that human-related climate change is real; 
that it poses the single largest environmental threat with consequences for econo- 
mies and communities throughout the world; that it is underway; and that Congress 
should act soon to pass legislation calling for greenhouse gas reductions. While con- 
tinuing to press for national leadership to curb greenhouse gas emissions, the City 
of Seattle has chosen to take actions now, believing that local governments, citizens 
and businesses must lead by example. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you for that excellent testimony. 

Now we are going to hear from the Mayor of Des Moines, Frank 
Cownie, the Hon. Mayor. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK COWNIE, MAYOR, CITY OF DES 

MOINES, lA 

Mayor COWNIE. Thank you, Madam Chair. I am Frank Cownie 
and I am the Mayor of Des Moines, lA, which is the capital of the 
great State of Iowa. 

As I thought about what I was going to testify to when I came 
here, one of the reasons we are so concerned about global warming 
and climate protection has to do with quality of life. We think that 
is our No. 1 asset. We have committed, in the city of Des Moines, 
to minimize all the costs and the causes that would jeopardize it 
and try to make strategic investments that we hope will improve 
that. 

It takes guts at every level of government, whether you are sit- 
ting in a Federal office or a State office or a local office, because 
the people are going to see the results of what we do or the con- 
sequences of what we don’t do, and they are going to be people that 
we don’t even know. They are generations away, mostly, and quite 
frankly, they will never vote for us. But we have to do it for them, 
that is part of our future and our calling. 

I will cite a few of the things and the initiatives that we have 
pursued in the city of Des Moines and were provided in my written 
testimony. We have a Mayor’s Task Force that convenes citizens of 
every walk of life, whether they are low or moderate income, or 
those more well to do, that are coming together and looking at 
things that they can do in their homes, in their businesses, in their 
households. Our task force’s written directives to the city council 
and the city manager, we have written resolutions, we have held 
town hall meetings with many national level environmental advo- 
cates, including Interfaith Power and Light president and founder, 
Sally Bingham. 

We have purchased hybrid vehicles for our police department. 
We have replaced other vehicles in other departments that operate 
on biofuels and we are told have a 30 percent increase in fuel effi- 
ciency. We are retrofitting municipal buildings to become more en- 
ergy efficient and improve the lighting and insulation and signifi- 
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cantly reduce not only greenhouse gas emissions but operating 
costs. 

We have replaced incandescent street lights and stop signals 
with more efficient LEDs that already have saved us over $120,000 
a year. We are encouraging the use and expanding our mass tran- 
sit system, the Des Moines Area Rapid Transit System. We have 
recently entered into a contract for the development of a 100 mil- 
lion gallon ethanol production facility at our ag-emergent park 
which will be lead certified. Our regional solid waste landfill cap- 
tures enough methane to provide electric power to 10,000 homes. 

All of our actions have not only benefited our bottom line, but we 
feel have improved the environment. Every level of government has 
its role, and Federal action, we feel, is needed now, because the 
challenge to protect our quality of life for every citizen is one that 
every city and every town across this Country faces. 

We cannot address this problem alone, quite frankly, we need 
your help. 

If I might take just a moment, a personal comment, we serve at 
the base level of government. We really are at the pothole level, 
people are in our faces every day. It seems to me that we cannot 
really impact climate change without people change. What people 
do in their everyday lives is the key. I sense a new awareness and 
a willingness on the part of Des Moines’ citizens to seek change for 
the sake of the environment. If you can empower us at this pothole 
level of government to work directly with our citizens to develop 
grassroots solutions, we can achieve real progress. 

First, it is important for you to enact legislation to create Federal 
tax credits or other incentives that will promote energy efficiency. 
If I 

Senator Boxer. Do you want to summarize the other action 
items for us? 

Mayor CowNiE. Yes. I think we could look at other opportunities, 
like tax shifts from things that we want to things that we don’t 
want, set standards, CAFE standards, renewable electric stand- 
ards, packaging standards, recycling standards, water use stand- 
ards, pedestrian-oriented development standards. Second, it is es- 
sential for you to fund research and development, so that we can 
commercialize some of the things through those programs with 
demonstration projects in our municipalities across this Country. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Cownie follows:] 

Statement of Frank Cownie, Mayor, City of Des Moines, IA 

Chairman Boxer, distinguished members of the committee, good morning, and 
thank you for inviting me to testify about the important role of local governments 
in responding to global warming. My name is Frank Cownie, and I am the Mayor 
of the City of Des Moines, Iowa. My testimony today will focus on the leadership 
role that my city has played in practicing and promoting energy conservation. 

As both the capital and largest city, Des Moines is the cultural, economic, and 
geographic center of the State of Iowa. About 200,000 people live in Des Moines, 
and the City is recognized as a center for government, education, business, culture, 
and the arts. Des Moines is also quickly becoming a national leader in using energy 
conservation and environmental protection strategies. 

I signed the Mayor’s Climate Protection Agreement along with over 400 other 
Mayors because our residents recognize that there is a finite amount of energy and 
resources available. Scarcity of resources increases costs. We view this as a crucial 
issue in protecting our economic vitality and our high quality of life. Our quality 
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of life is our single greatest asset in Iowa, and we are committed to protecting it 
and to minimizing costs that would jeopardize it. 

That is why we have taken action at the local level. Last year I established the 
Mayor’s Task Force on Energy Conservation and Environmental Enhancement to 
examine energy usage and environmental protection in Des Moines. We, as the local 
government, united the broad-based support of residents, businesses, faith-based 
and non-profit organizations. In addition to the direction set by the Mayor’s Task 
Eorce, my colleagues and I on the City Council have made sustainability part of our 
overall goals for the City. Our objective is to become a leader in promoting environ- 
mental sustainability and transportation alternatives. To that end, we are pursuing 
a number of green initiatives. 

One of our first major initiatives was introducing hybrid and alternative fuel vehi- 
cles into our city fleet. Our Police Department now uses hybrid vehicles for neigh- 
borhood patrol and in the detective bureau. As a routine practice, our centralized 
fleet management staff strives to obtain greater fuel efficiencies every time they 
purchase replacement vehicles. This is accomplished by writing bid specifications for 
smaller vehicles or vehicles that utilize alternative fuels, like biodiesel and ethanol. 

Another important piece of our goal for sustainability in Des Moines is about pro- 
viding transportation options to give our residents alternatives to driving their cars. 
The Greater Des Moines region is building a one-of-a-kind trail system, with over 
300 miles of recreational trails to connect Central Iowa. The City of Des Moines 
alone maintains 29 miles of trails, and we are adding more bike lanes to make it 
easier for our residents and visitors to bike and walk rather than drive their cars. 

The Des Moines Area Regional Transit Authority (DART) was created last year 
as a regional approach to public transit. DART is planning to expand its routes and 
hours of operation. This year, for the first time, buses will run on Sundays, which 
will make it more convenient for our residents to get around without their cars. The 
City is also leading by partnering with the State and the business community to 
provide the initial seed money for a downtown shuttle. This service will encourage 
downtown workers to choose transit, again — instead of their cars, to get around the 
central city during the day. This will ultimately reduce energy consumption and 
emissions. 

We’re also working to improve the energy efficiency of our municipal buildings 
and infrastructure. We have improved lighting and installed timers in our City 
parking facilities and in some municipal buildings. We have replaced incandescent 
traffic signals with more energy-efficient LED bulbs to reduce our electricity con- 
sumption. This alone is saving the City $120,000 on energy costs. We have done nu- 
merous facility roof insulation upgrades to reduce heating costs and emissions. 

We have completed comprehensive upgrades in our fire stations and parks facili- 
ties. These include energy efficient windows and improved roof insulation. In one 
building, the roof insulation alone will reduce energy costs and greenhouse gas 
emissions by approximately 40 percent. As another unique improvement, we are in- 
stalling a solar hot water heating system to augment an existing gas-fired water 
heater. A solar hot water heating system can supply, on average in the Midwest, 
66 percent of the demand for hot water. This will result in significant energy sav- 
ings and reduced carbon dioxide emissions. The City is also working on LEED 
(Leadership in Energy and Environmental Design) certification for municipal build- 
ings, with one currently under construction. All of these improvements are part of 
previously planned and budgeted upgrades. In Des Moines, we view routine mainte- 
nance as an ongoing opportunity to pursue energy efficiency. 

Our Park and Recreation Department staff and volunteers have been strong lead- 
ers in the sustainability movement, particularly as it relates to preserving our open 
land and green spaces. The Park and Recreation Department is pursuing water 
quality projects, natural management plans for parks, natural forest regeneration, 
and planting native species. By planting more trees and native prairie grasses, we 
reduce the need for irrigation, conserve water, and use less chemical fertilizers. In 
short, conservation has become our way of doing business in Des Moines parks. A 
“Green Design Checklist” helps to ensure conservation efforts are infused into the 
design of all parks projects. 

For its efforts, the City of Des Moines Park and Recreation Department won a 
2006 Urban Steward Award from the Polk County Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
trict. The City of Des Moines was recognized for its recycling program as well. 
MidAmerica Recycling awarded Des Moines with a Certificate of Recognition for Re- 
cycling Excellence for recycling nearly 6,800 tons in 2006. 

The City of Des Moines is also engaged in promoting the research and develop- 
ment of alternative fuel sources. We are in the process of selling land in our 
Agrimergent Technology Park to a company for a 100 million gallon ethanol produc- 
tion facility. As part of the contract, the business is required to produce a LEED- 
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certified project and to pursue innovative technologies to reduce its natural gas con- 
sumption through alternative fuels that will be more environmentally beneficial and 
more cost-effective, such as biogas. 

Finally, the Metro Waste Authority in Des Moines is recovering enough methane 
at our solid waste landfill to provide electricity for 10,000 homes. This electricity 
is sold and provides a revenue stream for the Authority. Like our other initiatives, 
this action not only benefits the environment, but it helps our economic bottom line. 

In closing, I want to encourage the committee that federal action on this issue 
is needed now, because the challenge to protect our quality of life is one that every 
city and town in the country faces. We cannot address the issue on our own. We 
need your help. 

First, it is important for you to enact legislation to create incentives to promote 
energy efficiency and reduce resource consumption. These incentives might include 
federal teix credits, CAFE standards, recycling standards, water use standards or 
packaging standards that take into account the life cycle costs of product manufac- 
turing, use and disposal. 

Second, it is essential for you to fund (a) research and development activities that 
can be commercialized, (b) greenhouse gas emissions inventories, and (c) demonstra- 
tion projects in which municipalities like Des Moines can participate to engage our 
residents to DO JUST ONE THING. 

Many of our local initiatives have been aimed internally at improving energy effi- 
ciency in our municipal buildings and fleet. The next step is to help our residents 
to recognize the environmental and economic benefits of practicing energy conserva- 
tion. It can be as simple as using compact fluorescent light bulbs, dialing the ther- 
mostat down in winter and up summer, buying vehicles that use bio-fuels or hybrid 
technology, taking the bus to work, planning trips for efficiency, carpooling, walking, 
biking, and planting trees — all that result in saving money and in protecting re- 
sources for future generations. These are steps that every citizen can take. 

Similarly, we need to convene our business partners and key greenhouse gas 
emitters and begin to empower them to take actions that will make a difference. 
Imagine all of the resources that could be conserved and costs averted. Imagine all 
of the new business opportunities that could result from increased market demand. 

We have a choice. Either we can stay the course, working on our own with mar- 
ginal success, or we can move forward in partnership with the Federal Government 
to create a significant, positive impact upon on our environment and economy. We 
choose to go forward. It is now time for federal action to invest in our future, our 
children’s future, our grandchildren’s future and with a vision for the next seven 
generations. We are committed to improving the quality of life in our communities 
and appreciate your leadership to assist us in accomplishing this far-reaching goal. 
Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you, sir. 

And last but not least, we welcome the Mayor of the city of 
Dover, Ohio, the Hon. Richard Homrighausen. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD P. HOMRIGHAUSEN, MAYOR, 
CITY OF DOVER, OH 

Mayor Homrighausen. Good afternoon. Chairman Boxer, Sen- 
ator Voinovich and committee members. My name is Richard 
Homrighausen and I am the Mayor of Dover, OH. 

Dover is a small community in southeastern Ohio with a popu- 
lation of approximately 13,000 members in the heart of the indus- 
trial midwest. There are more than 900 commercial and industrial 
business interests located in the city. As you would expect, our goal 
is to provide reliable, affordable services to these businesses and 
residents, including electric power. Our 97- year history as a mu- 
nicipal electric community certainly supports these efforts. 

Dover’s effort toward achieving our goal of affordable, reliable en- 
ergy is accomplished by a diversified resource portfolio. With our 
onsite capacity, the city is able to generate 30 percent of its electric 
needs through a mix of coal-fired, coal with natural gas and diesel 
generation. In addition, the city owns 9 megawatts of capacity from 
AMP-Ohio’s coal-fired Richard Gorsick station in Marietta, 1 mega- 
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watt of hydropower generated by New York Power Authority, 3 
megawatts from a landfill gas joint venture and 3 megawatts gen- 
erated by AEP. Any additional generation is purchased through our 
wholesale supplier, AMP-Ohio, a joint action organization with 119 
municipal member communities in five States on an as-needed 
basis. 

The reliability and security value of our onsite capacity was 
punctuated by the events of the August 2003 blackout in our part 
of the Country. While surrounding communities were without 
power for hours and in some instances days, the city of Dover 
never lost power. I am proud to say that Ohio is working to leave 
behind its outdated image as being the heart of the rust belt. 
Ohio’s public power communities are leading the way in terms of 
environmentally responsible electric generation in our region, col- 
lectively, wind, run-of-the-river hydropower, and landfill gas are all 
part of the generation portfolio to available to AMP-Ohio member 
cities. 

Energy conservation is also a priority and something we have 
been working to implement and raise awareness of in the city of 
Dover. All of us share a concern about the environment and the re- 
cent attention being given to climate change, and the impact of 
greenhouse gas emissions is an important discussion. But as is 
usually the case, how best to address these issues is at the heart 
of the debate. 

My main concern is that the cost will fall disproportionately on 
the poor and the elderly, those least able to afford such measure, 
and that impact will hit especially close to home. Following the 
death of my wife Linda’s father at age 45, my mother-in-law was 
able to raise her other two sisters and send them to school on her 
social security income alone. Today, her only source of income is 
her $720 social security check. She lives in a 928 square foot apart- 
ment that we were fortunate enough to be able to build for her 
next to our house. Twenty-four percent of her social security goes 
toward her utilities, $92 in gas and $80 for electric, water and 
sewer. Thankfully, she lives in a public power community that pro- 
vides affordable and reliable electric generation by coal, or she 
would not be able to live alone. Granted, it is also a big help that 
we don’t charge her any rent. 

[Laughter.] 

Mayor Homrighausen. My point is that it only leaves her $548 
for food, medicine, insurance, gasoline and automobile expenses, 
cable and phone. Any increase beyond what she has to pay now 
would be devastating. Fortunately, she is not alone, but others are 
not as lucky. 

My point is to stress the importance of a message that there is 
no one-size-fits-all approach to addressing these issues. States are 
unique and have engaged on this issue in ways that make sense 
and work for them. A Federal program that sets limits on carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases would disproportionately penal- 
ize some regions, including my own. 

Nationally, coal represents roughly one half of our available 
power supply, and that figure is higher in my region, with utilities 
emitting approximately 40 percent of all greenhouse gas emissions. 
Compare this to California, where coal has limited use in the gen- 
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eration of resource mix, and utilities are responsible for about 20 
percent of the greenhouse gas emissions. In addition, California’s 
economy does not reflect the same industrial base that exists in our 
region of the Country, an industrial base that supplies products 
throughout the Nation and is highly sensitive to electric prices in 
a global market. In-State generation of coal has not been an option 
for California utilities for decades, while the midwest region is 
highly dependent on coal-fired generation. 

Looking specifically 

Senator Boxer. If you would like to wrap up, you have gone over 
time. If you want to leave us with one final fabulous idea. 

Mayor Homrighausen. As the committee continues to inves- 
tigate climate change and consider possible new regulatory re- 
gimes, I urge you to remember cities like Dover, OH. Please recog- 
nize that we have an industrial base that helps supply the Nation, 
that we are located in a region with a still-struggling economy and 
that our part of the Country is historically dependent on coal-fired 
generation and doesn’t have the ability to rely on renewable re- 
sources to the same extent as other regions. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Homrighausen follows:] 

Statement of Richard P. Homrighausen, Mayor, City of Dover, OH 

Good morning Chairman Boxer, and members of the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, my name is Richard P. Homrighausen, and I am the Mayor of 
the City of Dover, Ohio. As a Mayor from a small Southeastern Ohio town, I am 
honored to be invited for the third time, to testify before this committee and offer 
a state and local government perspective on climate change. I will focus my remarks 
on my concerns about how the regulations being discussed would impact local gov- 
ernments — especially those like my community, which owns and operates a small 
coal-fired generation facility. 

Dover, Ohio, with a population of approximately 13,000, is in the heart of the in- 
dustrial Midwest, and I believe our experiences are shared by a great number of 
small to mid-sized municipalities across the region. There are more than 900 com- 
mercial and industrial business interests located in the City of Dover. As you would 
expect, our goal is to provide reliable, affordable services to these businesses and 
residents — including electric power. Our 97-year history as a municipal electric com- 
munity certainly supports these efforts. 

Dover’s effort toward achieving our goal of affordable, reliable energy is accom- 
plished by incorporating a variety of different processes. The city-owned, 14-mega- 
watt coal-fired powerplant (which is also co-fired with natural gas) is our main 
source of generation. An additional 18-megawatts of “stand-by” electricity can be 
generated by our natural gas turbine. We have seven diesel generators with a total 
capacity of 13.4 megawatts. Four of these diesel units are solely owned by the city 
and three are jointly owned by the city and AMP-Ohio. In addition to our on-site 
generation capacity, the city owns nine megawatts of capacity from AMP-Ohio’s 
coal-fired Richard H. Gorsuch Generating Plant in Marietta, Ohio, one megawatt of 
hydro power generated by the New York Power Authority, three megawatts from 
a landfill gas joint venture, and three megawatts generated by AEP. Finally, any 
additional needs we have are purchased through our wholesale supplier, AMP-Ohio, 
on an as-needed basis. 

With our on-site capacity we are able to generate approximately 30 percent of our 
energy demand locally. The reliability and security value of this local resource was 
punctuated by the events of the August 2003 blackout in our part of the country. 
While surrounding communities were without power for hours, and in some in- 
stances days, the city of Dover never lost power. As noted, our partner in our effort 
to supply affordable reliable power to our community is American Municipal Power- 
Ohio, a joint action organization with 119 member-municipal electric systems in five 
states. 

I’m proud to say that Ohio is working to leave behind its outdated image as being 
the heart of the “rust belt”. Ohio’s public power communities are leading the way 
in terms of environmentally responsible electric generation in our region. Collec- 
tively, wind, run-of-the-river hydropower and landfill gas are all part of the genera- 
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tion portfolio available to AMP-Ohio member utilities. Energy conservation is also 
a priority — and something we’ve been working to raise awareness of in the City of 
Dover. 

All of us share a concern about the environment, and the recent attention being 
given to climate change and the impact of greenhouse gas emissions is an important 
discussion. But, as is usually the case, how best to address these issues is the heart 
of the dehate. I’ve read about various statistics relating to the impact of the dif- 
ferent climate change proposals on the economy, on energy production and on en- 
ergy prices. Since I am not a scientist or economist, I cannot dehate the validity of 
such studies and whether their results are high, low or right on. However, I am con- 
cerned that the cost impact will fall disproportionately on the poor and elderly — 
those least able to afford such measures. And, that the impacts will hit especially 
close to home. 

Following the death of my wife Linda’s father, at age 45, my mother-in-law raised 
Linda’s two sisters on social security alone, and she was ahle to put them through 
college. Today, her only source of income is her $720 Social Security check. She lives 
in a 928-square-foot apartment we were ahle to build for her next to our house. 
Twenty four percent of her Social Security goes for her utilities — $92 in gas and $80 
for electric, water and sewer. Thankfully, she lives in a public power community 
that provides affordable and reliable electricity generated by coal or she would not 
be able to live alone. Granted, it is also a big help that we don’t charge her rent, 
but my point is that almost a fourth of her income goes for utilities, which only 
leaves her $548 for food, medicine, insurance, gasoline and automobile expenses, 
cable and phone. Any increase beyond what she has to pay now would be dev- 
astating. Fortunately, she is not alone — others are not as lucky. 

My point is to stress the importance of the message that there is no “one size fits 
all” approach to addressing these issues. States are unique and have engaged on 
this issue in ways that makes sense and works for them. Some states have clean 
coal research and development programs, others have teix credits for renewable en- 
ergy, and still others have renewable portfolio standards. A federal program that 
sets limits on carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gases could disproportionately 
penalize some regions. For example, for regions that are highly reliant on coal for 
delivery of electricity, or on natural gas for manufacturing, a federal mandatory pro- 
gram could be economically devastating — natural gas used for manufacturing would 
be diverted to electricity production and prices would become higher and much more 
volatile. This is something we have already experienced in recent years, although 
to a much smaller degree. 

One of the issues I was asked to consider in my testimony today was the Cali- 
fornia plan. There are obvious and important differences between California and 
other regions of the country. I believe that we need to strive to find answers that 
work to achieve desired goals — yet balance the needs of the entire nation, and in 
my case, Ohio in particular. 

Nationally, coal represents roughly one-half of our available power supply, and 
that figure is higher in my region with utilities emitting approximately 40 percent 
of all greenhouse gas emissions. Compare this to California where coal has limited 
use in the generation resource mix, and utilities are responsible for about 20 percent 
of the greenhouse gas emissions. In addition, California’s economy does not reflect 
the same industrial base that exists in our region of the country — an industrial base 
that supplies products throughout the nation and is highly sensitive to electricity 
prices in a global market. In-state generation of coal has not been an option for Cali- 
fornia utilities for decades, but the Midwest region, and indeed the nation as a 
whole cannot shut coal out as a resource option — not if we also want to maintain 
our national goals of energy independence, reliability and affordability. 

One component, as I understand, of the California Plan is a utility-specific ban 
on long-term power supply agreements with coal-fired plants that emit more carbon 
than a combined cycle natural gas plant. Presumably, this is a stocking horse for 
integrated gasification combined cycle technology, which has become the belle of the 
ball in terms of coal generation in recent years, and many people feel represents 
the future of coal generation. They may be right, and I certainly support advance- 
ments that allow us to burn coal more cleanly. But, with respect to IGCC, the re- 
ality is that there is not enough operational data on the performance of IGCC in 
real world applications to crown it the only option. 

There are, however, promising back-end control technologies for traditional coal 
facilities, such as ammonia and amine scrubbing, with the potential to capture car- 
bon as well. As the debate moves forward in Congress, I believe it is important to 
focus on the desired end result and take a technology-agnostic approach to allow for 
the development and deployment of as many innovative options as possible. We 
need to ensure that workable options to reduce carbon emissions from coal plants 
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are both viable and credible and take into account not only costs, but also oper- 
ational considerations. 

Looking specifically at my community of Dover, Ohio, we are highly dependent on 
coal-fired generation, both through our local facility and our purchases from the 
wholesale market. However, unlike larger private utility companies, we do not own 
or have access to a fleet of powerplants that we can selectively control or shut down. 
Any new climate program must recognize these differences and provide meaningful 
options for cities like Dover. 

Of course, the logical question is “What is Dover doing?” As I mentioned, Dover 
generates a portion of our electric needs by operating a 14-megawatt coal-fired boil- 
er, co-fired with natural gas burners. Dover was the first municipal electric utility 
to install co-firing in a commitment to reducing emissions at start-up. Dover is also 
investigating wind generation by planning to install wind monitors at three of our 
water towers and at a fourth site the city owns. Although Dover is located in the 
Tuscarawas Valley, which experiences intermittent wind flow, we won’t know if 
wind generation is feasible until all pertinent data is collected. By late August of 
this year, Dover’s new bag house will be in operation, which will further reduce the 
emissions from our coal-fired unit. As we speak, our antiquated Boilers #1, #2 and 
#3 are in the process of being demolished to provide the needed space in our gener- 
ating facility to install new, state-of-the-art clean coal generation should it become 
affordable. In the mean time, through our wholesale power supplier, Dover is a par- 
ticipant in the development of new coal-fired generation utilizing proven generation 
technology with innovative back end control technology, and we are participating in 
a pilot studying potential carbon capture methods. Through our wholesale supplier, 
we are also part of the Midwest Regional Carbon Sequestration Partnership. 

Public power communities in my region have taken important steps to diversify 
our existing generation supply and utilize “clean” resources, including wind, landfill 
gas and run-of-the-river hydro power — and have been recognized statewide and na- 
tionally for those efforts. These investments have been at a scale and scope that 
work for our region — and we are looking at additional generation investments that 
are carbon free. 

The City of Dover has been designated a “Tree City USA” for 26 consecutive 
years. During that time we have planted 3,540 curb strip trees. Additionally, for the 
past 23 years the city has distributed an average of 236 Dogwood trees to all first- 
grade students in the Dover grade schools, for a total of 5,405 additional trees. The 
city has three parks with several thousand trees, or an additional +/- 6,000 trees. 
Since the mid 1980’s the city has developed 13 residential allotments ranging in size 
from 12 lots to 150 lots, with each lot required to have a least one tree planted. 
(The majority of these trees are included in the curb strip tree numbers). This does 
not take into account all of the other trees in the city that are on private property 
and in addition to our curb strip trees. All combined, a minimum of 15,000 trees 
have been planted within the city over the last 26 years. 

Energy efficiency is clearly a critical component in the climate change equation, 
since reduced consumption of electricity in most cases reduces emissions and in all 
cases postpones the need for new generation. We are utilizing tools that provide 
practical advice in energy conservation available from our national association, the 
American Public Power Association, for use with our consumers. The city has an en- 
ergy audit program, working with our largest customers to help them identify the 
benefits of increased use of energy efficient lighting and other measures to reduce 
energy demand. We have made conservation a theme in communications with our 
residential customers through festivals and other events, emphasizing the critical 
importance of reducing demand. We routinely distribute energy information and en- 
ergy conservation tips in our monthly utility bills. The city has also accomplished 
system upgrades, improving voltages and increasing overall efficiency of our electric 
system. The city has changed our street lighting program by replacing high voltage, 
high energy street lights with energy efficient street lights. Dover has 2892 total 
street lights. To date we have replaced 2250 or 78 percent of our street lights. The 
monthly savings in kWhrs realized is 18,667. It takes 1.35 pounds of coal to gen- 
erate 1 kWhr of electricity. Multiplying 18,667 kWhrs by 1.35 equals 25,200.45 
pounds of coal or 12.6 tons of coal per month which equals 161.2 tons of coal the 
City of Dover does not have to burn just by changing our street lights. Once we com- 
plete our change-out program this year, the City of Dover will save an additional 
43 tons of coal on an annual basis. In addition, we have held mercury thermometer 
recycling events, which not only keep these devices containing mercury out of our 
solid waste streams, but also serve to remind residents to “think globally and act 
locally.” These are outward and visible examples of a commitment to a clean envi- 
ronment and to future generations. 
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As the committee continues to investigate climate change and consider possible 
new regulatory regimes, I urge you to remember cities like Dover, Ohio. Please rec- 
ognize that we have an industrial base that helps supply the nation, that we are 
located in a region with a still-struggling economy, and that our part of the country 
is historically dependent on coal-fired generation and doesn’t have the ability to rely 
on renewable resources to the same extent as some other regions. 

Please also recognize that we understand the need to be responsible environ- 
mental stewards and are looking for ways to balance the desire to do so with our 
need to maintain a viable economy. A plan that starts everyone at “square one” and 
doesn’t recognize the investments already made is neither viable nor credible. In 
short, don’t penalize us for our past good behavior, nor unreasonably restrict our 
ability to meet the needs of our community. We also encourage you not to pre-empt 
state efforts to tailor programs that work to balance the unique needs of the varying 
regions of our great country. 

I would hope that any regulatory structure enacted would be economy-wide and 
apply to all industry sectors, would take into account the financial impacts on con- 
sumers and protect the ability of the United States to compete in a global market- 
place, and would recognize the need to maintain reliability and protect national se- 
curity. I also whole-heartedly welcome investments the Federal Government can 
make in advancing a range of clean-coal technologies, renewable energy generation 
and energy efficiency programs that benefit all utility sectors and consumers. 

This committee, and Congress, has an enormous task at hand. I would ask you 
to consider the information I have presented, the information presented by my fel- 
low panelists and all other pertinent information available, prior to finalizing any 
legislation. Please keep in mind that passing legislation too quickly increases the 
risk of passing the wrong legislation. 

Again, I want to thank you for this opportunity and your work on this issue, and 
I look forward to responding to any questions you might have. 


Responses by Mayor Richard Homrighausen to Additional Questions from 

Senator Inhofe 

Question 1. Mayor Homrighausen, if a federal law were enacted similar to Califor- 
nia’s and the Executive Order signed by Governor Corzine, what impact would that 
have on people like your mother-in-law? 

Response. The impact these measures will have on people like my mother-in-law 
will be devastating. While the intent of these measures is noble the reality is that 
the average American cannot afford the costs associated with compliance. As I see 
it, these measures are a back door attempt to achieve the Kyoto Protocol, which the 
majority of the American people and Congress do not agree with. 

It would be a different story if the 2 largest contributors to global warming, China 
and India, were made to comply, but they don’t so the majority of the burden will 
lie on the backs of the American people. Additionally, Mexico, where a great deal 
of America’s jobs have been outsourced to, does not have to comply, which only 
makes this burden the more unbearable. 

If we are to be serious in our attempt to curb global warming Congress must take 
measures to invoke serious economic sanctions on all countries, whether they be de- 
veloping countries or not, who are not being good stewards of our environment by 
emitting vast quantities of pollutants into our atmosphere. If these measures are 
not taken then enacting these measures on our own people will be a hollow attempt, 
and fall far short in curbing a worldwide problem. 

As I have pointed out in my testimony, my mother-in-law cannot afford any addi- 
tional cost beyond those she already has. Any increase in compliance costs will di- 
rectly impact, not only my mother-in-law, but all people in our country. 

Question 2. Mayor, you testified about the industrial base in your region which 
supplies the nation, if draconian policies are put in place which dramatically in- 
crease natural gas price volatility, what will that do to your local economy and those 
of neighboring Ohio towns and cities? 

Response. Dover is already experiencing the effects of high natural gas prices. 
Dover was the first Municipal Electric Utility in the country to install natural gas 
burners to co-fire our start-up process in an attempt to reduce our emissions. The 
high cost of natural gas has caused the city to limit the use of these burners because 
the cost far exceeds the benefit gained by burning natural gas. 

As natural gas prices increase the cost of doing business increases. As the cost 
of doing business increases the cost of goods produced increases. As the cost of goods 
produced increases profit margins decrease so does the competitive edge of any 
given company. As the ability to compete is reduced the desire to outsource these 
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goods is increased. Once goods are outsourced these jobs are gone. The City of 
Dover, and/or any city in the country, need only look at the number of manufac- 
turing jobs that have been lost over the past several years to determine what any 
major spike in natural gas prices will do to our economy. 

If you have an entire country dependant upon the majority of its electricity being 
supplied by natural gas generation then you have a recipe for disaster. The United 
States cannot afford to continue to put us at a disadvantage by placing more and 
more stringent requirements on our industry. Congress has to be serious about its 
desire and commitment to developing clean coal technology in order for us to con- 
tinue to be the leader of the free world. 

During the hearing I was appalled when Senator Sanders made the following 
statement (on page 79 of the transcript) “ . . . I am wondering what we could do 
at the Federal level. There have been some indications that if we literally gave 
away, gave away compact fluorescent light bulbs, we end up saving money.” Now 
I totally understand the intent is to lower our energy usage which in turn reduces 
the amount of electricity needed, which reduces our demand for energy and the 
emissions from generation, which saves money everyone money. However, what I 
don’t understand is why anyone in the Federal Government would even consider 
giving billions and billions of dollars to one of the worst polluters in the world — 
China — where these bulbs are made? 

Dover is home to one of the last incandescent light bulb manufacturing facilities 
in the country. General Electric, where they manufacture the filament used in in- 
candescent bulbs. If the Federal Government were to supply billions of CFB’s to our 
citizenry then GE in Dover will close. Why not expend these monies on producing 
affordable CFB’s “MADE IN AMERICA” instead of funding our major competitor? 

Senator Boxer. I think that is a very important point, Mayor. 

So we have heard from everybody, it has been a terrific panel. 
I am going to use my 4 minutes to make a couple of comments, ask 
a question of my Californians. But I just wanted to point out, Mr. 
Harvey, before you leave, I want to give you this interesting article. 
It is so amazing that today this article would run. In the Wash- 
ington Post, rapid warming spreads havoc in Canada’s forests, tiny 
beetles destroy pines. Millions of acres of Canada’s lush green for- 
ests are turning red in spasms of death. A voracious beetle whose 
population exploded with the warming climate is killing more trees 
than wildfires or logging. “It’s pretty gut-wrenching,” said Allen 
Carroll, a research scientist at the Pacific Forestay Center in Vic- 
toria, whose scientific studies tracked a lockstep between warmer 
winters and the spread of the beetle. “People say climate change 
is something for our kids to worry about. No, it’s now.” 

Then, this is what really caught my attention in the article. Iron- 
ically, the town is booming. The beetle has killed so many trees, 
the officials have more than doubled the allowable timber harvest, 
just taking a lead from you, so loggers can cut and haul away as 
many dead trees as possible before they rot. The icy roads are 
choked with giant trucks growling toward the mills loaded with 
logs, marked with the telltale blue stain fungus. But the boom will 
end when what people hear called beetle wood is removed or rots 
out, and no one is sure how long it will take. The forest industry 
will be running at about half speed. 

So the point of this is, it is ironic that you mentioned the great 
opportunity you had. But this is a tragedy in the long run. We need 
to avoid the tragedy. I don’t think it is a great thing to sit here 
and say, well, we will preside over the end of the forests. It is not 
right. We did inherit God’s green earth and we do have an obliga- 
tion. By the way, I agree with those of you from the coal States 
who are throwing up a red flag. We have to work together to make 
this work. 
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So here is my question for my Californians, my heroes of the day 
here, along with Mayor Nickels and Mayor Cownie. But they are 
my home-grown heroes. Here is the thing. The others are making 
it sound like, some of the others who oppose what you are doing, 
in essence, or don’t seem to understand it or don’t get it, they are 
saying it was a piece of cake. Now, I don’t understand how it could 
he so easy. It wasn’t easy. The fact is, we drive more cars than any- 
one. Cars are responsible, mobile sources, for about at least a third 
of the problem. 

So I just want to ask you politically, it makes it look like this 
was the easiest thing in the world. If you could give us a sense of 
how it was. I don’t think it was that easy. 

Mr. Nunez. Well, it certainly was a big challenge to pass Assem- 
bly Bill 32 in California last year. Just ask the oil refinery indus- 
try, for example, or the cement industry, for that matter, or heavy 
manufacturing in California, the utility industry. But I think in es- 
sence people realize that we are seeing the effects of global warm- 
ing, as others are, at the local level. 

Just a quick example, the Sierra snow pack started melting in 
2004 in mid-March, which was the earliest in 90 years. In essence, 
we rely on that snow pack to eventually get us water to southern 
California and to sustain the agricultural industry in the Central 
Valley. So I think in essence what happened is people were think- 
ing that perhaps this was not a good idea, this was a tough thing 
to do, these standards were tough standards, albeit California has 
already played a major role in conserving electricity and gas and 
energy. Conservation has always been a big part of our home stay 
in California, as you know. Senator. We have always been very con- 
scientious about water quality and air quality. 

But we felt that we needed to go further. Here is the reason why. 
I listened very carefully to what some of the Senators said earlier, 
who perhaps feel that we need to wait until countries like India or 
China act. Here is the problem. We represent, at the global level, 
as a Country, less than 5 percent of the population of the world, 
yet we are responsible for over 30 percent of the world’s emissions. 
In China, they are building a coal plant a week. India is going 
through the same type of industrial revolution that we went 
through over 150 years ago. Yes, they are big polluters. But if we 
wait for them to act and don’t play a central role at the global level 
as a Nation, there is a lot to lose. I believe that we owe it to our 
children and our children’s children to act now. 

This wasn’t easy to do in California. It was tough. It was a tough 
choice to make, not just for us as legislators, certainly for the Re- 
publican Governor in our State, Governor Schwarzenegger. It was 
a tough decision for him to make. But we did it because we be- 
lieved that it was not only our responsibility. Senator, but our obli- 
gation to act. 

Senator Boxer. Thanks. Don, do you have anything quickly to 
add? 

Mr. Perata. California is really a self-contained laboratory. 
What we have found, the Speaker mentioned cement. We found 
that once we started talking about putting caps on it, they started 
talking about, can we add more limestone, which would cost less 
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to produce, less energy and would have the same strength. In an 
earthquake State, that is important. 

Again, there is money to he made, there are jobs to he created. 
I think why most Californians understand that this is a valuable 
exercise, and beyond the environment, is that we have lost our de- 
fense base, we have lost our manufacturing base. These are the 
technologies that are going to create the new wave of jobs. We will 
develop something in California that at the time India and China 
decide that they are no longer going to choke on their air, we will 
be able to clean it for them. 

Senator Boxer. I think that is such an important point. This is 
such a plus. It is not gloom and doom and beetles and cutting down 
trees. It is avoidance of those things. 

Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you. I just couldn’t help but think, 
looking at all of you here, that I was before this committee as a 
member of the State legislature in Ohio, was the father of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and came down here and testified. 
As Mayor of the city of Cleveland, I was here testifying before this 
committee. I was here before this committee as Governor of Ohio. 
This is my 40th year in this business. 

I would like you to know that for the last 8 years, we have been 
trying to come up with some kind of compromise to deal with NOx, 
SOx, mercury and greenhouse gases. The problem has been, we 
have never been able to get any agreement on the greenhouse 
gases, because there is such a difference of opinion in terms of the 
science and so on. As a result of that, we really have not done a 
good enough job on NOx, SOx and mercury. So we are at the stage 
where we are probably going to continue to do nothing for the next 
couple of years, because of a lot of a difference of opinion. 

But one of the things that has come out here today, and Mayor 
Homrighausen, thank you for being here. I know you had a real 
health problem, thank you for being here. He has been here two 
or three times to testify. What I would like to do is to challenge 
each of you, I was very active in an NGA, and we had the Big 
Seven. We had the National Council of State Legislators. They 
have committees that deal with the environment. You are in charge 
at the U.S. Conference of Mayors in terms of their committee. In 
fact, when I thought of you, I thought of Charlie Royer, I don’t 
know if you know Charlie or not. 

Mayor Nickels. Saw him night before last. 

Senator Voinovich. Really? If you see him again, say hello to 
him for me. Great, great guy. 

And then we have the National Governors. Madam Chairman, I 
think it would be really good if we would convene, we call it the 
Big Seven, to come together to talk about this issue, to see if we 
can get some consensus out there among State and local govern- 
ment organizations and come here to Congress with some reason- 
able proposal. Cap and trade has always been kind of a no, no, no. 
But I think that if done properly and with the right timing, it 
might be something that we could get done. 

But if you could get together and agree to something, rep- 
resenting, I gave you the statistics, I mean, it is different. Cali- 
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fornia has hardly any coal, and Mayor, we have about 90 percent 
coal. It falls all over the Country differently. 

But the point that Mr. Nunez made, we are not looking to delay 
anything. I believe that we need to get going full blast to deal with 
this. But the real issue here is this whole issue of technology. It 
is the thing that is holding us back. What we need to do is get that 
technology, make it work here in the United States and then deal 
with what is going on around the world. Because a lot of those 
plants are going to be built without dealing with greenhouse gases. 
How do you put something on them that does deal with the green- 
house gases? 

So the only question I have is that, what do you think about the 
idea of all of you getting together and trying to come up with some 
policy that you can come up here and lobby us in terms of, this is 
what we want to do? You have taken the leadership, the States 
have, the cities have. You have done a great job. You have actually 
done more than we have done, a lot more. What do you think of 
that? 

Mr. Perata. I am up for it. 

Mr. Nunez. I certainly think that you have some great minds 
here in the Congress as well. I do believe that ultimately, there is 
a saying that says something like necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. I believe that until and unless you create a market through 
real specified mechanisms that require a reduction in our carbon 
footprint that the time with which the new technologies, for exam- 
ple, coal, I hear a lot of discussion about coal, coal gasification and 
other alternative ways to make our air cleaner and not depend 
upon the antiquated forms of energy that we continue to use. Until 
and unless we have a real necessity and an urgency to produce 
them, then those technologies will not come. I think we have to cre- 
ate them. 

Senator Voinovich. Let me say this. Senator Clinton talked 
about a Manhattan project. In other words, I think we are at that 
stage right now. If we are going to get a cap, reasonable cap and 
trade program, you have to have the prospect that we have the 
technology out there to really do a job with greenhouse gases. I 
think we have a role to play. I think if we wait for the market to 
do this, it is not going to happen. By the way, we don’t have time 
to wait. There are people saying, well, put the caps on, and then 
all of a sudden, this is going to sprout. I think that it hasn’t. I 
think we need to, we have a role in the Federal Government to get 
on this thing now. 

Mr. Perata. Senator, if I might, there are some great things 
going on in our State. We would love to have you come. We just 
got a $500 million grant from British Petroleum for the UC Cam- 
pus at Berkeley to do renewable energy research. There are many 
things going on. It might be just the thing you need is a little time 
in California and we will show you some of the things that are hap- 
pening. It is very stimulating. It really is. 

Mayor COWNIE. Senator, I think that one thing you might do im- 
mediately that the Conference of Mayors has worked on is that en- 
ergy and environmental block grant that is kind of patterned after 
the CDBG. My problems in Des Moines are different than they are 
in Seattle. 
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Senator Voinovich. By the way, you had better lohhy for CDBG, 
because they are going to try and knock it out again. 

[Laughter.] 

Mayor CowNiE. As soon as we leave this meeting, we will head 
right over 

[Laughter.] 

Mayor COWNIE. But I think that whether it is Honolulu or it is 
New Orleans or Seattle or Des Moines, or any place across this 
Country, we all have different needs. Certainly we need to do base- 
line studies, we need to know what our emissions are, where they 
came from. Then we can put a plan together to try to reduce them. 

But there are things people can do every single day in their lives, 
and I think we need to empower them to do that and educate them. 
That is something else that we can do also with these dollars. Let 
local governments decide and State governments how they are 
going to use it and where it is needed in their particular localities. 

Senator Boxer. Mayor Nickels, you have the last word, and then 
we are going to go to Senator Cardin, who has been so patient. He 
hasn’t even had round one yet. 

Mayor Nickels. And Senator Mayor, I think the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors would be very excited to engage in that kind of a proc- 
ess. We have sensed this year a real climate of change here on this 
issue, both here in the Senate and on the House side. We think 
that is very encouraging and we would like to participate in mov- 
ing this issue forward, not next Congress or the Congress after, but 
this Congress. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Senator Cardin, you have been so 
patient. Please go ahead. 

Senator Cardin. Thank you. Madam Chair. I wanted to listen to 
our colleagues from State and local government, because I think we 
can learn a lot from the initiatives that have taken place. I believe 
in federalism, and I think it is very important. 

In order to get in two rounds, I am going to ask that my opening 
statement be included in the record. 

Senator Boxer. Absolutely, yes. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Cardin follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Benjamin L. Cardin, U.S. Senator from the 
State of Maryland 

Madam Chair, thank you for holding this hearing today. Justice Louis Brandeis 
famously said that “States are the laboratories of democracy.” This hearing certainly 
attests to the truth of that dictum. The regional, state, and local initiatives to slow, 
stop, and ultimately reverse the growth of greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions that we 
will hear about today are truly significant. 

Consider California: if it were its own country, it would have the world’s 8th larg- 
est economy. So when Californians set out to reduce their GHG emissions by 80 per- 
cent below 1990 levels over the next several decades, we shouldn’t underestimate 
the impact that will have in fighting global warming. 

I applaud the witnesses here today who are taking the lead in fighting global 
warming on behalf of their states, cities, and communities. 

What’s disheartening about today’s hearing is that these officials feel compelled 
to act in large part because the Federal Government is abdicating its responsibility. 
As important as all of these regional, state, and local actions are, we still need lead- 
ership from President Bush and from Congress. 

We have heard from the scientists. The most recent Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) makes it clear that global warming is happening and the 
causes are largely anthropogenic. 
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We have heard from enlightened business leaders who formed the Climate Action 
Partnership to advocate national strategies for fighting global warming. 

I appreciate the fact that private sector and state and local public sector leaders 
are stepping in to fill the breach created by the current administration’s inaction 
on the most pressing environmental issue of our generation. But the fact is, we need 
national leadership. And we need it right away. 

I’m proud of what Maryland is doing to fight global warming. Several cities, in- 
cluding Baltimore, Annapolis, Rockville, and Gaithersburg, are participating in the 
U.S. Mayors Climate Protection Agreement, which commits them to voluntarily im- 
plement Kyoto agreement within their municipalities. 

Later this year, Maryland will become a full partner in the Regional Greenhouse 
Gas Initiative (RGGI). “REGGIE,” as it is known, is a cooperative effort by several 
Northeastern and Mid-Atlantic States to reduce carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) emissions from 
powerplants by stabilizing CO 2 emissions at current levels from 2009 to 2015, and 
then cutting them 10 percent by 2019. 

Maryland is particularly vulnerable to the effects of global warming. Tide gauge 
records for the last century show that the rate of sea level rise in Maryland is near- 
ly twice the global average. Studies indicate that this rate is accelerating and may 
increase to 2 or 3 feet along Maryland’s shores by the year 2100. 

More than 12 percent of the State’s land is designated under the National Flood 
Insurance Program as a Special Flood Hazard Area. An estimated 68,000 homes and 
buildings are located within the floodplain, representing nearly $8 billion in as- 
sessed value. Allstate Insurance, one of our largest insurers, recently announced 
that it will stop writing new homeowners’ policies in coastal areas of the State, cit- 
ing concerns that a warmer Atlantic Ocean will lead to more and stronger hurri- 
canes hitting the Northeast. 

About a third of the marshes at Blackwater Wildlife Refuge on Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore have been lost to sea level rise over the past 70 years. Smith Island, the 
only inhabited island community in Maryland and the subject of a recent documen- 
tary on global warming, has lost 30 percent of its land mass to sea level rise since 
1850. 

According to 2005 report of the Maryland Emergency Management Agency, Mary- 
land is the 3rd most vulnerable state to flooding and has the 5th longest evacuation 
times during a tropical storm or hurricane event. 

So we don’t have a choice. We need to do everything possible to curb global warm- 
ing and rising sea levels. But we can’t do it alone. The Federal Government has to 
join us in this effort. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 
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From: Sen, Ben Cardin 

Re; Inclusion of aiticle on effects of ylobal warming on Chesapeake Bay in the 

hearing record 


/\jn excellent anicle on the possible impacts of climate change on the Chesapetike 
Bay ecosystem appeared in the December 2004 edition of the Bay Journal , Inclusion 
of tills aiticle in tlie record lor the State, Regional, and Local Perspectives on 
Global Warming Full Committee (EPW) Hearing, provides important 
inftirmation on regional impacts of climate change. 

['he author has no objections to its inclusion in the Record. 

MjoiIfiKL 

December 2004 

Region destined to lose ground to sea level rise at an 
increasing rate 

By Karl Blankenship 

I'he Chesapeake has been losing gixnind to the sea for 1 0.IXIO years, but the pace of 
sea level rise during the past century — and the projected rise in the coming IIX) 
years threatens to wash more than Just dirt into the Bay. 

Water levels have risen about a foot in the past 1 00 years, wiping some islands off 
the map. eroding shorelines and washing away ecologically valuable marshes. 
Sediment from that erosion clouds the water, contributing to the loss of underwater 
grasses. 

But water levels in the coming ccntiuy are expected to rise two to three times as last, 
threatening not only coastal ecology, but also human developmetst. which is moving 
to the waterfront. 

"We he on a collision course in many ways." said Stephen Lcaiherman. director of 
the Laboratory for Coastal Research at Florida International University'. "We've got a 
huge rush of population tow'ard the coast." 

Lcatherman, one of the nation's leading experts on tire impacts of sea level rise, 
spoke at 11 November conference that brought together Bay region researchers and 
state officials to improve their understanding of stonn effects and rising water levels 
and CO increase coordination among agencies and scientific institutions. 

One impact of sea level rise was experienced during Hurricane Isabel on Sept. 19. 
2003 . In many areas, the stonn surge that accompanied Isabel rivaled or exceeded 
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that of an unnamed hundcanc of similar strength that followed a similar pash up the 
Bavin 1933. 


Ftecause Biiy water levels were about a loot higher vvhen isahel hit. it il<.ioded ttresss 
left unioiiched by the 1 933 hurricijne. 


But, Lcatiierman said, ’'l.salx'l was just a taste of it." People pressing to li ve near the 
Buy van expect more in the ililurc. And as sra levels ri.se, the next huiTicane that 
comes up the Chesapeake will push water even funher inland. 

While catastrophic events like Isabel grab heaciline.s, the accelerated rate ol'sea level 
rise is a larger threat to coastai eco.sy'stcins, including the Bay, according to 
Lcathcmiaii. 


Yet coastal residents and government planners rarely take rising w-ater levels tnttt 
consideration wheti making detisions, he said, because it seems so slow, and 
in.sidious, ‘‘I'hese things creep up on people." Lealhemian said. "Wc arc a crisis 
driven society. It's easy to forget about sea levels." 


Over time, the impacts can be dramatic. 


fsea levels have been on the rise since the end of the last ice age. ! 0.000 years ago. 
But the pace lists been accelerating. I'hc iiast century has .seen the total loss ofsome 
islands in the Bay. such as Sh.arps Island near the mouth of the Chopiank lliver. 

1 luge amounts of other i.slands litive washed away. Blackvvaler National Wildlife 
Refuge on Maryland's Eastern Shore has lost about a third of its total .marsh area 
between 1938 and 1988, 

As shorelines erode, they unleash tons of sediment that smother nearshore 
underwater grass beds, one of the Bay's most important habitats. When grasses 
disappear, they no longer Itelp to buffer the sf iore against vvave action, creating the 
potential for even more ero.sion. 

Tlie increasing rate of sea level rise is primtuily the result of wanning temperatures, 
which cause water !o expand and increase the melting of glaciers and polar ice 
sheets. 


Ocean levels are expected to rise anotlierUvo teet by the end of this century^ - and an 

increase of thjec feet is considered pos.sible. 'I'he increase in the Clhesapeake could be 
even greater because much ol'the land around the Bay is also subsiding. 


Leatherman said lltat on average, a foot of sea level ri.se means water erodes inland 
by about 1 50 feet, but the exact distance varies by geology. In highly erodible areas 
like the Pastern Shore, which htis .tine clay soils, one foot of rise could mean water 
moving hiindred.s of feet inland, he said. 


• Page 2 
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"If you are living on an island or low-lying land, you ought lo think orpiiUiiig your 
house up a little higher than you would have befoTC." leatherman said. He said dikes 
protecting some cities along the Bay wll likely need to be built higher. In the 
coiuHiysidc, I'anncrs near the water's edge are already losing access to parts of their 
fields [xicause their tractors can no longer drive over the soggy ground. "Salt marsh 
grasses are going to march over their fields," he said. 

While it's impossible lo slem erosion in an area as big as the Ray. he .said efforts 
w'crc wananted to buffer shorelines with undewater grass beds in highly eredible 
ai'cas. 


As with Isabel, the impact can by magnified by hurricanes. Right now, the frequency 
of hurricanes appears to be on the increase, which may be part of a natural cycle 
which recurs every few decades, said Hans Paerl, a proi'essor ofmarine and 
environmental Sciences at the University of North Carol ina-Chapel Hill, a speaker at 
the conference. 


The number of hurricanes w'as also high in the 1 930g and early i%0s..4nd in 1S93, 
four liiirricanes hit near Beaufort, NC. wtere his lab is located, Paerl .said. "We may 
not be living in such an unusual period when we look at long-temi cycles." 

What has increased is the number hurricanes which become expensive natural 
disasters. But tliat increase is caused by Uie huge influx of people into huiricanc- 
prone coa.staI areas in recent decades. "These arc natural events." Paerl said. "They 
become di.sasters w hen people are involved." 


Kari is the Fdilor of the Bay Journal. 
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Senator Cardin. Speaker Nunez, I held your position in the 
Maryland legislature when we initiated the Chesapeake Bay pro- 
gram, worked first with the entities in Maryland, then our sur- 
rounding States, and then ultimately came to the Federal Govern- 
ment as a partner. I think we made great progress, because we 
tested the issues at the State level, the local level then the regional 
levels before coming to Washington. I think you are doing the same 
thing with the laws that you are passing. 

The California law is now being looked at in the Maryland legis- 
lature. I expect the Maryland legislature is going to pass a bill very 
similar to your initiative. That is what federalism should be all 
about. Mayor Nickels, seven of our municipalities, a part of your 
initiative, including Baltimore City. So we are working together, 
trying to come up with a proposal that will reflect what we need 
in this Country. 

I respect the different views that have been expressed by this 
panel. There are different views as to what we need to do as far 
as our environment is concerned. But I don’t believe there is any 
disagreement that we need to become energy independent. We need 
to do that for many reasons. I think everyone on this panel would 
agree that for national security, we don’t want to continue to give 
money to entities that are very much against our national security 
interest. Every time we fill up our tank, we are helping to support 
extremists who disagree with our way of life. 

I don’t think there is any disagreement here about the economic 
impact, about becoming energy independent, so we don’t have to 
worry about OPEC countries changing the price of oil affecting our 
economy. I would think we would also acknowledge that becoming 
energy independent will be much friendlier to our environment, 
something that we all have sensitivity to. 

So I would hope that we would frame this debate, rather than 
as Senator Voinovich has pointed out, there are different views 
here in Congress and our ability to pass legislation this year is 
very much compromised by that. But I don’t think we can wait. 
States and local governments have done their job and they are con- 
tinuing to do that. But there is a need for Federal action here. 
There is a need for leadership at the national level. We have a lot 
from what has been done at the State and local governments. We 
need, for the sake of our security, economy and environment, we 
need to move forward. 

I would hope that we would follow some of the recommendations 
that we have heard from our States. They have tested these pro- 
grams, they know what works, they know the economic impact. 
They know how businesses have been able to respond and deal 
with the challenges of caps and the other issues. We have that in- 
formation, thanks to the good work done by your States and your 
municipalities. 

I think it is now incumbent upon us to take a look at that and 
develop some national leadership, so that we can work in stronger 
partnership with the work that has been done here. Madam Chair, 
I thank you for taking us down this path. I have found this hearing 
to be extremely helpful. I just want to thank all the panelists for 
being patient and presenting your information. This will not be the 
last time that we are going to call upon you to help us as we wres- 
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tie with a national policy that I think will he good, not just for our 
environment, which we need to deal with. Madam Chair, I agree 
with you, we need to deal with our environmental risks of global 
warming. But it is also important for our national security and for 
our economic interests. I think all of us should be able to come to- 
gether with the programs so the Federal Government has a more 
aggressive partnership in this effort. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much. 

Senator Sanders. 

Senator Sanders. Thank you. Madam Chair. This has been a 
fascinating and important hearing. We are one Country with States 
that have very different needs. While I disagree with our friends 
from the coal and oil producing States, I understand what you are 
talking about. Your economies are dependent upon that type of pro- 
duction, you are part of an America that has to be understood as 
we move, I believe, in a new direction, in the same way that I hope 
you understand the needs of Vermont, in a State where the weath- 
er gets 20 or 30 below zero, and we all have our needs and we work 
together. 

It seems to me, in listening to the testimony, that what they call 
the lowest hanging fruit seems to be energy efficiency. I would like 
to hear some discussion from our local and State officials about 
what they are doing in terms of light bulbs, for example. In Aus- 
tralia, they are literally talking about banning incandescent light 
bulbs. The compact fluorescents are far more energy efficient. I 
want to hear what some of your cities and States are doing. I want 
to hear what you are doing in terms of moving your own transpor- 
tation systems away from cars that get bad mileage, the hybrids, 
how far you have gone in that direction. 

I know in Burlington, when I was Mayor, we passed the bond 
issue. The result is that despite a lot of growth in Burlington, we 
are consuming less electricity today than we did 20 years ago. 

So let’s talk about it, let’s start with California. The other ques- 
tion for my friend in California, who killed the electric car and 
what can we do about that? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Sanders. Mr. Nunez, can you start on that one? 

Mr. Nunez. Sure, I will start. Senator Clinton alluded to that 30- 
year timeframe, in which California, in terms of our per capita con- 
sumption, has been flat while the rest of the Country has actually 
gone up 50 percent. That is true because of the laws that we have 
passed over the years in California, both in the area of the protec- 
tion of the environment, but also in conservation. In the last 6 
years, a lot of has been done also in terms of transportation and 
emission standards, which now in California, you know, we drive 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 20 to 30 percent of the hybrid 
vehicles. 

Senator Sanders. Is the electric car still being discussed? 

Mr. Nunez. It is being discussed, but there were some problems 
in terms of how efficient it was to move people from point A to 
point B. But I think there is no question that with the new tech- 
nologies that are coming to bear, there certainly is the opportunity 
for electrical vehicle to once again make their way back into the 
California market. 
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Senator Sanders. OK, let me ask anybody who wants to respond, 
just something as simple as light bulbs. I know Senator Boxer has 
been talking about that for the Federal Government, just moving 
away from incandescent light bulbs. What your cities or States 
been doing? Mayor Nickels, do you want to say a word on that? 

Mayor Nickels. Thank you. Madam Chair and Senator. Our 
electric utility, which is owned by the city, recently gave away 
13,000 of the compact fluorescent bulbs. 

Senator Sanders. Let me ask you a question, and Madam Chair, 
I am wondering what we could do at the Federal level. There have 
been some indications that if we literally gave away, gave away 
compact fluorescent light bulbs, we end up saving money. Is that 
what you are saying. Mayor Nickels? 

Mayor Nickels. They are many times more efficient, and while 
the initial cost is higher, they last many times longer. The payback 
is remarkably short. 

Senator Sanders. So do you see a potential in encouraging them? 

Mayor Nickels. Yes. In Seattle, we decided we would lead by ex- 
ample. So we reduced the city government’s emissions first by 60 
percent from 1990 levels. We did that by converting to many hybrid 
vehicles, we have converted our diesel to biodiesel. In fact, in my 
neighborhood, the local Safeway, which is the largest grocery chain, 
opened up a biodiesel pump at their station, first one in the Coun- 
try in the Safeway chain. They are buying the biodiesel from a 
company in Iowa. 

We have traded in the beloved mayoral Town Car for a hybrid, 
a tough decision, but one I thought was important. We are striving 
to become the green building capital of America, so that the archi- 
tects and engineers and suppliers in Seattle have a chance to cre- 
ate jobs in those industries that we can export the services and 
products elsewhere in the Country and the world. 

Senator Sanders. Mayor Cownie. 

Mayor COWNIE. We are doing many of the same things that 
Mayor Nickels is doing. Additionally, when we go out and meet 
with citizens, and I talk about empowering citizens, they all were 
sitting around, tell us what to do, tell us what to do. So we have 
a Just-Do-One-Thing program that we are doing, and we give them 
a little bag, when we go to these town hall meetings, and we put 
a compact fluorescent in there. We tell them it takes 18 seconds 
to go switch out an old one, put in a new one. We give them a 
whole list of other things that they can do in their households each 
day to make a difference. 

Senator Sanders. That is great. My time has run out. Madam 
Chair, but I would also say that one of the areas we want to look 
at as we move away from incandescent to compact fluorescents, is 
we don’t manufacture those bulbs, I don’t believe, in the United 
States of America. If we are talking about getting millions of people 
to use those bulbs, we could make some money if one of these com- 
panies would start producing these things in one of our towns. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Boxer. You are so right about that. Every single one of 
those bulbs, because believe me, I did a survey, made in China. 
The irony of all this. Basically with China saying, we are not ready 
to do anything. But they are making these light bulbs. 
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Anyway, let me thank everyone so much. As my colleagues said, 
this has been a very long hearing for good reason. Because all of 
you are very provocative in what you said, and I thought Governor 
Corzine was as well. Colleagues are so interested, and it makes me 
so happy as a committee chair. It is like, what if you called a meet- 
ing and nobody came. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Boxer. As you know, as Speaker, that does happen now 
and then. Here it is just a lot of attendance and it makes me really 
feel good. We even went to New Orleans on Monday for a field 
hearing and we had seven Senators there. So that was wonderful. 

OK, so in closing this, I get a chance to say the last word, which 
is always hard for people who don’t agree with me. But let me just 
say, on the question of whether global warming is occurring, it al- 
ways sort of breaks my heart when people say the science is con- 
fused and so on. I would love to share with those of you who are 
skeptics the latest scientific reports and the bona fides of the peo- 
ple who have signed onto these documents. Because it is one thing 
to keep saying there is no consensus. I am sure there were always 
those who said, the earth is fiat. There are still people who say 
HIV doesn’t cause AIDS. There are even people who say there is 
no link between tobacco and cancer. You always have a few. 

But the preponderance of the evidence on global warming is in. 
I just hate to see us waste time on it. I think the legitimate things 
that the antis said today are very important for us to hear, that 
please be mindful in a coal State, that if you move forward, we 
have to ease the burden on the consumers. Absolutely. I think that 
Senator Voinovich’s call and Senator Clinton’s and my own feelings 
on clean coal and a Manhattan-like project to find truly clean coal, 
those things are necessary. The technology piece has to go along 
with everything else we are doing. 

But I do agree with Speaker Nunez when he says that, if you are 
clear about the caps, then somehow the smart money will follow. 
We already see it happening with the biggest corporations coming 
forward and supporting us as we strive to find some common 
ground to become partners with those of you who have taken ac- 
tion. I think that is what I want to be, is a partner. I want to do 
things that enhance what you are doing and that allow you to still 
keep on going, because you are the laboratories in the best sense 
of the word. 

So in closing, I think we could put our hands over our eyes and 
then over our ears and our mouths and just say, we are not going 
to pay attention to this. Believe me, it is a lot easier. But the great- 
est generation, what they did for us, our grandpas and our great- 
grandpas, they did it for their great-grandkids that they may never 
see. We have this challenge. It is not as immediately life-threat- 
ening, obviously, as what they faced. But it is life-threatening to 
the future. 

So we can’t just hide behind feel-good statements here. We have 
to get down and do it. I am, as I said in the beginning, an optimist. 
I am filled with hope. This is the greatest country on the face of 
the earth, Mr. Harvey, I totally agree. That is why we are up for 
this challenge. We can do this in the right way. I am so proud of 
my State, and Mayor Nickels, of what you have done. Mayor 
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Cownie. All of you who are grappling with this on the ground, I 
used to be a county supervisor. I know the buck stops right there. 
They have your phone number, they meet you in the street. It is 
hard either way, and we have to have answers. 

So let’s work together. I think that’s the key. Let’s not have these 
great divides, because time is clicking and it is not our friend. 

Thank you very much, and this hearing has come to a close. 
Thank you all. 

[Whereupon, at 1 o’clock p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
[Additional statement submitted for the record follows.] 

Statement of Hon. Joseph I. Liebeeman, U.S. Senator from the 
State of Connecticut 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. And thank you for keeping the attention of this 
committee focused squarely on the supremely important need to curb global warm- 
ing. 

Many of us here in Congress have been aware for some time that, when it comes 
to global warming, state and local governments have been filling the vacuum left 
by federal inaction. It was only in preparing for this hearing, however, that I had 
an opportunity to learn just how many state and local governments have taken 
strong steps already. Fourteen states have actually set state-wide targets for reduc- 
ing greenhouse gas emissions. Twenty-nine states have completed climate action 
plans. Thirty-one states are involved already in regional greenhouse gas reduction 
initiatives. I am not sure whether the various members of Congress who still oppose 
federal legislation to mandate greenhouse gas reductions realize how many of their 
constituent businesses are already subject to such mandates. All of the businesses 
I talk to prefer, for several reasons, a uniform national system to a patchwork of 
state and regional ones. I would think the same would be true of many large em- 
ployers in my colleagues’ states. 

Of course, creating political pressure for a comprehensive national strategy is by 
no means the only virtue of these local, state, and regional initiatives. For one thing, 
the non-federal initiatives are reducing greenhouse gases right now. For another, 
they are doing invaluable design and testing work — dealing with emissions reg- 
istries, monitoring and compliance programs, trading markets, and offsets — that will 
inform the inevitable federal system. The comprehensive national system that I be- 
lieve Congress will soon enact will be more effective, more efficient, and more dura- 
ble because of the ingenious and courageous work that is being done today at the 
local, state, and regional levels. 

I cannot discuss genius and courage on the issue of global warming without men- 
tioning Connecticut. I am extremely proud to represent a state that has always 
been, and continues to be, a national leader on policies to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions. Connecticut is a founding member of the Regional Greenhouse Gas Ini- 
tiative for powerplants. In 2004, the state passed laws and issued executive orders 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions across all major sectors of the state’s economy. 
For example, those laws adopt California’s automobile emissions standards, set effi- 
ciency standards for products and appliances, require greenhouse gas emissions re- 
porting, and mandate a plan to reduce statewide greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 
levels by 2010 and to 10 percent below 1990 levels by 2020. In early 2005, Governor 
Rell’s administration submitted the plan to the Connecticut General Assembly. That 
document, encompassing 55 separate initiatives, represents one of the most, if not 
the most, comprehensive, economy-wide state plans for curbing global warming pol- 
lution. Many of the initiatives comprising Connecticut’s plan are now in place and 
reducing emissions. 

Madame Chairwoman, I could not resist the temptation to brag a bit about Con- 
necticut’s enormously productive efforts in this area. I appreciate my colleagues’ pa- 
tience. I am just extremely proud of my constituents and Connecticut’s government. 

Thank you, Madame Chairwoman. 
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